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SUMMARY 

OF TBS 

MAHRATTA AND PINDARREE CAMPAIGN 

DVKtSQ 

1817, 1818, AND 1819. 

Aurungabad, 1 5th April, 1819. 

MY D£AR L. 

Hn compliance with your earnest $o- 
licitationsy I shall run oVer in detail for you, 
an account of our 'doings and operations in 
India within the last three years. I ^ball give 
you the ups and downs, the fair and dark sides, 
without affection or leaning towards this side 
Or that. You will yourself, and your friends, 
make allowances for any deficiency of style, 
and the loose, or unconnected manner in which 
I may be possibly obliged to introduce scraps 
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throughout my detail : in short, being quite 
out of character as a scribbler, as you yourself 
would be, were you dressed in my red coat, and 
called upon to shew off at our new sword ex- 
ercise, you most make eyery alk>^yance for me, 
arid endeavour to gl^an from these pages some 
little amusement or interest in the affairs of 
India, and of your numerous friends in that 
quarter; if they can impart either one or the 
other, my highest and only expectation will be 
fully gratified. I shall try as nearly as possible 
to embrace the causes, the features, and the in- 
cidents of the late campaign in India; and hav- 
ing been myself a partaker throughdut of the 
toils, and peraonally borne a paxt in most of 
the principal occurrences and affairs in the 
army of the Deckan, you will have one satis* 
faction in perusing this account, that it eomes 
frDm one on the spot, in the thick of the bustle, 
and whose only object is to speak to facts, and 
to paint out to blemishes. Let us therefore 
proceed. 



I visited Calcutta early in 1817, when a tern* 
porary lull from the horrors and devastation^ 
committed by the Pindarrees, afforded a moment 
for reflection on the growing power of these 
ifiataud^rs, and forcibly reminded the Supreme 
Government of the necessity of measures of a 
different temper from those heretofore adopted^ 
towards theirsuppre^sion and extirpation. There 
was scarcely a day when some fresh rumour of 
barbarity or plunder by that baudttti, on the 
Company's provinces, did not pervade and 
shock the public ear in Calcutta ; and, during 
this season of general alarm and disgust, the 
local Governments of India seemed to consider 
the evil passed away like the monsoon, without 
any effort or plan siiited to arrest its fast rising 
mischief. A few small detachments on the 
Narbudda, and the western frontier of Bengal, 
were the only check upon the advance of those 
hordes ; but latterly, a -summary mode of treat- 
ment to such Pindarrees as were taken prrsbriers 
pointed out to the whole body tlie serious gkme 
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that was in future to be ^eatt to theitn, as all 
quarter ceased to be given, and they were exe- 
cuted on the spot. 

It was generally believed, that the want of 
the sanction of the home authorities, alone pre< 
vented the Earl of Moira from undertaking at 
an ^rli^r period the plan which has been since 
so su.cce8sfully pursued and followed up; but 
the season at length arrived when his Excel- 
lency, unfettefed-by-fmy restrictions, was au- 
thorized to coroinence and prosecute his own 
policy atid ;scbeme5, to the riddance of those 
enemies of all peace and order. 

It may be proper here to glance for a mo- 
ment at the general state of India^ sgad the par- 
ticular posture of affairs, when Lord Moira 
assumed charge of the Supreme Government in 
1813. 

Looking back to the middle of the last jcen- 
tury, when the British power comnoenced giv- 
ing some weight to the politics of India, Mr. 
Dow observes, " Hindostan is at present torn 
to pieces by factions. All laws divine and hu- 



wan are trampled umier foot. Instead of one 
tyrant, as in the times of the empire, the 
country now groans under thousands, and the 
voice of the oppressed multitude rjeaches hea- 
vens It would, therefore, be promoting the 
cause of justice and humanity, to pull those 
petty tyrants from the height to which their 
viUanies have raised them, and to give to so 
many tniUiontof oiankind, a government founded 
upon the principles of virtue and justice/' Iut 
dia, thus over-run for ages past, and until the 
appearance of the British distracted by inter- 
nal wars and commotions, coyld not attach any 
hope of durability to the conquest of the greats 
est or the best of their rulers: the people na-' 
turally looked for a change of masters in the 
constant succession of wars or invasion ; and 
these ephemersll conquerors had scarce time to 
establish a form of government for their newly 
acquired provinces," before they themselves 
were compelled to look nearer home, and fre- 
quently to calculate upon an immediate sur- 
render of their fleeting conquests. Amidst 



thest vicissituijes of government and succession 
of rulers, all property was precarious^ and the 
people were naturally exposed to the severest 
laws and the most arbitrary exactions. A season 
of raji^ine past, they were possibly relieved for a 
short time from a second visit, ai>d enjoyed 
during this wretched calm of poverty but a 
iBhort repose, until either their industry or opur 
lence bent agaia on them a second visit from their 
rapacious masters. In this manner, security to 
be found in no country or governmient of Hin- 
dostan, all confidence was banished the land, 
and no man's property could be considered his 
own ; the unwarlike and timid Indian stooped 
or fled on the approach of danger, seldom daring 
to oppose force or strength to the most unli- 
censed plunderer, or demand. 

In our first steps in Ipdia we were, as all wise 
nations should be, cautious in not despising our 
enemy; we proceeded with address and circum- 
spection, and were oply at first desirous to es- 
tablish Factories where we had been hurried into 
Govern merits; I say hurried^ because, whenever 



we Were compelled to try our hand, and ap- 
plied with energy our resources or tactics 
against our enemies in India, we never failed 
to defeat them, and thns became sov6r6igns of 
countries bcfdre we ceased to be Actors* 

Possibly better had it been for England, had 
she had in the first instance a braver people to 
have cohteiided with, which might have af- 
forded us equal commercial advantages, and; in 
the chara<:ter of a more serious government and 
people, have checked the precipitance and am- 
bition of our early governments; but accident, 
and the nature of things in Asia, more than any 
desire on our part, has brought the load upon 
us : let us now see to carry it 

The home authorities, particularly the Court 
of Directors, had been anxious to place men of 
moderate ambition, and of moderate minds, 
at the head of the Supreme Goviernment, ever 
since the close of the Marquis Wellesley's ad- 
ministration. Affrighted at the grandeur and 
magnitude of that nobleman's plans, and thun- 
derstruck at the sudden pressure of his heavy 
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demaDds — without regard to the objects, thq 
causes, and effects of his lordship's policy, they 
would have almost, in thejrpwn narrowness of 
calculation, revoked his deeds, and annulled 
that code of policy that was imperiously de- 
njandpd at th^e motpent, and which alone saved 
India from French influence, and consequently 
the British interest from inevitable destruction. 
It was, in short, a contest between the British 
and French power in India ; the one or the other 
must have been triumphant : the eyps of all the 
Native powers were steadily fixed upon the 
contepdipg parties, and whoever dealt the blow 
with most sjiccess on his adversary, was sure 
to have had the respect at least, if not the adr 
miration, of the surrounding states. 

The French government, on the subversion 
and overthrow of their power on the coast of 
India, and the fall of their, favourite Tippoq 
Sultan, turned their attention to a bold design 
upon central India, and, still in possession of 
Pondicherrj'^, looked to the port of Ballaspre, in 
Puttack, as a convenient key for the introduct 



tion of acUTHturers ami military stores; and 
had this plan been as ably executed as it was 
devised, it would have been admirably calcu- 
lated to have recovered their fallen fortunes in 
the South; but the activity of our fleet, and the 
alacrity with which our land forces were moved 
to the different points of attflick, utterly defeated 
that project, and quickly terminated in the final 
dispersion of the Freuch adventurers in those 
quarters. The British possessed the naval su- 
periority i^i the Indian Seas throughout , this 
contest, with a nutnerous arid well organized 
army : the French had many officers of skill 
and talent entertained in the service of the 
Native states, and in command of corps ; and 
they certainly seemed to be more the favourites 
than we were with the different Native chiefs 
and courts; the easy and happy versatility of that 
people adapting itself and assimilating more 
closely to the m^nnprs, languages, and dress of 
the Eastern sovereigns. 

Such an aspect of affairs wa9 sufficient to 
justify, on the part of the British government 
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the utmost stretch of policy and means con- 
sistent with common forms of treaty; for 
there is no such condition as good feith with 
any Native power in Asia beyond its bare term, 
and the necessity of the moment. 

In the accomplishment of the Marquis Wei- 
lesley's plans for the contest on our part, he 
very justly overlooked all minor considerations, 
and possibly, in his peremptory challenges and 
demands upon some of the Native governments, 
he might have overstepped the bounds of pru- 
dence and etiquette of European courts; but 
neither, the season of the conflict, the character 
or order of things, and above all, the character 
of the pnemy we had to cope with, rendered 
such a scrupulous attention to positive forms 
necessary. The field was far off and wide ; it 
only remained for his lordship to ascertain the 
disposition of the Native powers, whether they 
were friendly or hostile to us, to collect his 
means, and push at once the decision of the 
crisis. The execution of the plan was as 
prompt as judicious, by first atriking at the' 
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fountain-head and rallying post of the French, 
inTippoo; ne^^t at the dii^persion of the French 
party at Hydmbad ; and latterly, defeating and 
dispersing the several trained and disciplined 
corps in the service of Scindea, Holkar, and the 
Rajah of Berar. Nothing short of the compre- 
hensive and vigorous mind of his lordship 
could have meditated these views, and nothing 
but the same energetic application of force 
could have ensured their complete execution. 
In the acquisition of territory and aggrandize- 
ment to our power that followed these mea- 
sures, we certainly extended our wings farther 
than they could well cover. But this was a 
consequence — and not the object of the contest. 
Other noblemen, similarly situated with the 
Marquis Wellesley, would possibly have rested 
satisfied with the bare protection of our o^yn 
territory, would have turned pale to have dreamt 
of his lordship's plans, and would have remained 
indifferent to any and all connections that the 
Na ive powders might wish to form, whether 
with European or Native powers. There is 
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, scarcely a Native prince in India who might not 
to-morrow be rendered a handle by any foreign 
power to disturb' and supplant, not merely the 
British government, but every other govern- 
ment, nay, every kind of established order or 
security. It became us then, and it becomes 
us as much now, to trust little to their treaties 
or their professions; whenever there is any 
danger or apprehension of intrigue or faction 
amongst them, we must step forward to aid and 
steady them by our.advice and firmness: it will 
never be sufficient for us to confine our views 
or political relations to the bare preservation of 
our possessions in India; we must look farther 
from us, and possess, not a remote, but an iiti- 
mediate interest and cause in the condition and 
changes of our neighbours; whatever affects 
them must, in its operation, bear upon -us in 
some shape or other. 

The Marquis Wellcsley had learned this by 
his insight, experience, and knowledge of the 
Native courts in India ; his relations, therefore, 
were at once concise and absolute with these 
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j>owers; viz. "That under such wcalc hands 
the security of the British governihent and its 
allies is exposed to constant danger and en- 
croachment ; and that as you cannot govern your 
own subjects, nor protect your own dominions, 
we invite and enjoin you to a Cbnnnunity of 
hiterest with u^; you dliall rule your own sub- 
jects as you please, but we must be guardians as 
well as you of tlxe internal stability and peace 
of your kingdom." 

Thus the Marquis Wellesley, when our armies 
in the former Mahratta war were opposed and 
impeded by the want of provisions and the aid of 
tfee Nizam's officers through his country, which 
he was bound by treaty to extend and observe 
towards us^ caused it at once to be intimated in 
public Durbar to the Nizam, that if our troops, 
in violation of existing treaties, met with aiiy 
further difficulty in his dotninions, the British 
government should consider him in the light of 
a public enemy, and act accordingly. — This 
firm lecture quickly brought the vacillating 
and weak monarch to his senses. Th6 British 
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minister anhounced to bim thi orders he had 
received, and requested a public Durbar for the 
occasion; and the communication very soon 
extended its good effects to our several divisions 
proceeding through that country, who met with 
ho further molestation. 

The Marquis Corawallis succeeded the Mar- 
quis Wellesley as governor-general; and on his 
very arrival at Calcutta evinced, in his deport- 
ment to the Marquis Wellesley, the disposition 
and spirit of the home authorities, to husband 
the resources of the Company, and assume <a less 
lofty tone of government. It is said that Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, on his landing, refused entering 
the carriage of the Marquis Wellesley until two 
or more of the horses were withdrawn ; thus 
marking the proposed humility of his ensuing 
administration. The Marquis Cornwallis, in his 
advanced age, certainly came out the last time 
but the shadow of his former character, which, 
though never very resplendent or shining, pos-^ 
sessed many of those sound and sober qualities 
which had endeared him so much to his country. 
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The fact vras, the Marquis Cornwallis was too 
honest, too open, and too old, to have conducted 
the affairs of India in a critical moment He 
brought out with him, both on the former oc- 
casion and the present, many traits of policy, 
M'holesome and accordant enough to European 
tact, but altogether unsuitejd to the sphere of 
Asia. He would have stuck at stumbling-blocks 
where none existed ; he would have been shackled 
by scruples and nicetiesi ^bete nothing but 
treachery and evasion harboured on the opposite 
side ; he wouki in vain have attempted to place 
the fair dealing and openness of the English 
. character, in concert with the wily and deceit- 
ful potentate of India. The Marquis W. had 
been anxious, on the eve of his quitting the 
seat of Government, to have aided by subsidy 
or otherwise, the State of Jeypore, which we 
were bound to protect from encroachment or 
injury. by treaty; but the line of conduct ex- 
pressly professed by Marquis C. was so oppo- 
site to it, that he Marquis W- had little hopes 
of seeing that measure carried into effect. To 
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save for the Company, to recall confidence, ^nd 
curtail as much as possible further acquisition 
of territory, were the only objects of Lord C s 
administration, all the other plans of the Mar- 
quis W. were either neglected, or but partially 
fulfilled. It was on the above occasion, the 
discussion of the Jeypore subject, that Maiquis 
Wellesley, at a public dinner at which Sir G. B, 
was present, and the matter having been 
warmly debated, observed with considerable 
ardour, as if pointing his discourse to the sup- 
posed adviser of Marquis C., "Any man that 
shall dissuade the Marquis C. from the proposed 
measure will be a traitor to his country.** 

Lord Cornwallis*s death upset all those idfcal 
schemes of reformation, which had been con- 
templated, and Sir G. B. merely held the reins 
of government until the accession of Lord Min- 
to, whose whole character of administration 
may be comprised in a few words, economy to 
the Company, lukewarmness to the internal 
politics of India, and the reduction- of the 
French and Dutch Islands. The late Sir B. 
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Close xeoomm&idci^ dn the advaooe 6f t|»e Ma^ 
dras force towards Seroi^e in 1809, that mea- 
swes mlgbt.^be then taken to provide those 
States who iQight, bi3 ^ell disposed towards us, 
with small detachments of our troops, to guard 
against the tnctealifxg add turbulent hordes that 
wer$ niakjng such albroiing advances in most of 
those unsettled countries.- Sir B. C. had long 
observed the numerous bodies that.were cdU 
lecting around the armies of Ameer Khan, Scin- 
deah, aiid Holkar, without <iccupation or em- 
pjk^;. And he predicted in very fbrcible terms a 
general burst, of those multitudes on aU the sur- 
roundly countrieSi unliess timely mj^apures were 
tai^n^te .divert theip to ispre settled and honest 
pursuits : he particularly recommended that the 
detachment then under his eommand might lie 
left to the north of the Narbudda; this advice 
however was totally disregarded^ and he: was 
ordered to. r€5turn to the .Deqkaui That want 
of pri^teCtion to the frontier States, as^ has since 
been fdt» has \Mly justified die correiptpes^ of 
CiAtfnel S^ir Bv^Glofee's conclusions; and in its 

c 
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oomsequdnces adding to the insolmce aiid pride 
of our eiietfly, now left tx> dietnselv^s, they na^ 
toraliy oonstnied 6ar supioeness into fear, and 
$hortry aft6rirar<i^ poured dOM^n upon ns those 
hord«;s of Pljndar reei?. 

Inretorringtbtheunfitiisl^edikbricaf Matquis 

# 

VfeUeAleysgorethmmi itk Indk^mA to thfeevih 
that havb since occurred, we- ihight oompare 
it to the state of a new house left witfaout a 
rooi^ and thus exposed to the indemeiheies of 
d» seasons and to evety baffling wind; totted 
ing tind brumbling away iti it$ ^urfM$e, and 
gtadually attacked in its more solid parts, utttll 
thfe eye 6f its proprietoir hfad been attMbt^ td 
th* rot ; who at length pferceives that, ^ittkmt 
tetany, the very fouiidatioti might become in- 
feipted and givi way, and, turning with alarm 
to the d.biest artist he can find, is coinpeHed to 
cover in his house with gold instead of stone, 
to reittovfe and repair the imperfet^t pikrt^* to 
tanbitig^ &iid ii6\tr knit together th^ half di9^ 
jdintAd attd rotten beams, and even thirai in it^ 
ebmplefcion to apprehend^ that this protracted 
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shelter to the buU4iDg hjM yet left witbtn U$0Aie 
corrosive $eeds of d^io^y) 0r of imstabUHy'tp t^ 
structure. Tippoo reduced^ thi^JFririth in^ttr 
eqc^ jtiPiQihUiited in Indk^ and tbas Mah^atU 
States severally defeated and brought to Undi^t* 
ftapditig^ c^ald baVB been stewed or t^^ mo- 
deii^^^t thmtpm^ to.Qiat ^eaiare» ki$t left uit^ 
dbackli^ j?y wholesome rostraintSy iire.drdppe4 
ofFi^u4i<sQ^y ffooi th*Tn> as if teriified.at out 
ovrn (Conduct, aad ^i».t]ii|>F«Med.'u^ii those 
States ftirelfieetiOfinotyfiry ih>qgenial to boh^ 
or good faith : ti^ that ire had once chastised 
then, ^ad that the ^ yttty ^xt; step might be 
their totd amnhilataooi « It wa& natural fbr 
them, tibt/ertfore^ (6 brood aver this-theme inmh 
le^^t$^ albd di^pleiuiuM^alkdiivtbeirowJEishalloit 
sc^emes^ pf in^if pftodeniQe^' to practise ^veiy atit 
or , qqntiivance t}i§( might besi restore their 
deg^ded soyetj^i^tiesjwd ci^noeGtions^ Tho 
ab)ebaq|id of Lord M<Hra haJ» bet^ happ^y apH 
pl4c|d Ip! recover o^r $>rioer imprudeiio^, -and 
has . i»^ed aia ,eMrgy aad §pi?it ^ admiHia^ 
tration throughout every bratich of thfr^Indkrti 

c 2 
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system, thatj if but preserved by the successicm 
of such characters as his Lordship to the goven> 
ment of India, we shall have little to appre- 
hend from any revolution or event within its 
own immediate sphere. Earl Moira succeeded 
Lord Minto as Governor Gefieral nearly at the" 
commencemeut of the Pindarree system in 1813; 
His Lordship soon perceived, that not only the 
Pindarrees, but most of the Native powers were 
ready and wiUti^ to rise against us. He proM 
ceeded, however^ dispassionately and coolly to 
the investigation of the subject; nor was there 
a single measure of coercipa or intevfertnee 
adopted, until there no longer remained room to 
doubt the truth of the confederacy against us. 
Lord Moira very wisely, ill his plan of destroy^ 
ittg the Pindarrees, was resolved to apply the 
axe at once to the root of the evit, to give over 
1^ hunting and chasing down of these free-* 
hooters, who invariahly gave^ur troops the slip; 
to drive them all to their earths, and then 
springing hts mines upon them, thus to explode 
the whole banditti. 
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Tlie wide and scattered pieces of dominion 
•belonging to the several Mahratta States, de- 
inanded in the first instance a considerable por- 
tion of his Lordship's attention. Some territories 
b^ouging to these powers, although nominally 
under their government, were yet too distant, 
complicated and not exactly defined, to be ret 
garded with that care and interest which tvould 
have secured the prosperity of these countries 
atid added to t\\at of their neighbours. These 
loose particles of territory it was necessary to 
dispose of, to Powers immediately in their 
own vicinity, and who had by experience 
rendered themselves worthy of the confidence 
of the British Govemibent; giving in return 
for this interchange of territory, those landi 
and provinces which nominally belonged to 
the northern Mahratta States, lying to the 
southward of thei Narbudda, thereby bringing 
the disjointed and remote fragments, claimed 
by these States, Under a more compact and solid 
form, and preserving at the same time in thi^ 
arrangemcalt, as far as pracikabie, a due equiT 
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' poj^e 'm the sevt^ral powers. The wliole were 
ijavited to look nearly to their owo intere&t, to 
vrj'^st froxb the dominatidn of Ucentiobs free? 
bboMrs tnd Pindarrees their newly aicqutred 
Provinces, and thus under their own eye, with 
the Mipport of the British, to preserve a line of 
government, soniewhat in barmojpy with secu- 
rity ap^ order, 

In tiais plan, considerable territories were to 
be added to the State of Bopaul, and others of 
the Ragpoot Stat« ;. Hplkijr's posstes^ioii^ to be 
pO^ntinued entire to hii|i, to fhe :w6st towards 
tl)^ River phumbijl; Ameer K^han's wings tp be 
cHpt ; and Scindeah compelled to Iqo^: niearer 
]iQme^ and tQ disband those hordes ^n(I I'al^blQ 
be entertajued about him. These plans of bi^ 
Lordship, with a few hard rubs by thei sif vera! 
foirces of the Deckan to the opposing armies, 
sh0\y^^4 to the po\yers pf gindos^^, that we 
jvere as able as determined to eradicate th& p)^- 
l^iUnig aystem of general piUagfe and *poliatipn 
throughput India. 
In considering the character of ;<be Pindar- 
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reeSf we shall fisd ihh B^oditti, as all otb^i^ 
growing firom anwng^t thetlregs of tlie people^ 
tlve dissolute and ibe idle> and gaining strength 
ii*om the inactivity dud corruption of their iocai 
governni^ts. The niimberr of tiie Pincbrrt m 
was calculated by ^ir J. Malcolm att twenty 
thousand; bi^t so many liad of Inte attached 
themselves in community of interest tp (hat 
rabble, that we have little doubt a few year^' 
further indifference to their aggsessiohs woukl 
have convertied the greater part of the Nativj^ 
soddiery of Hindostan into the siine claiis aii4 
pursuits of life. 

The salutary eff^ctA i>f Pur ^^^amp^ an^ i:pn* 
duct at the h^tt$r«40pP4e4 Native S^t^, inr tbf 
organization and ' pay of our troops, th^if dUfsiT 
pline and efhct^cy^ jqudf r^ » a^iinilar adoptipn 
of ^y practicabi|hy amongst the anyifed ^ 
dies of our allien, reaemblisig hi^retofpre 5()0fe 
a mob than an army, and better fitted far 
plunder, than any nplitary aiehiev^ment) living 
tolelyupon booty, extortion, or fraud ;-t^heie 
loose trdops, b^ng gradually dii^banded, ^d iht 
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trodiiced in sinaller and select* numbcrfi -under 
our imptovcd system, fii^st paved the way for 
some stabiiity and order of things amongst 
them. Again, the whok of Tippoo's army, the 
several French corps and others, bemg thrown 
out jof employ, and having possibly ofily a horse 
ftnd their arms to look to for support -r- th<8s§ 
coUecting together, betook themselves to tbe 
neighbouring sovereigns in Hindostan, who had 
seldom the means, bad they even the wish, to 
refuse them admittance, and who, coupling 
themselves with the troops of their new em* 
ployers, at length swelled out into those numcr 
rous masses of horee and foot, that shortly after 
JWirled every government they had any conneo* 
tibn with into aggression on their neighbours, 
whose subjects and property plundered, they 
rested iperely until anotheropportunity of -rapine 
pi-^sented itself. Thus every government not 
under the protection of the Britisb^ became the 
nest and scene of these iniquities; and thus this 
lawless multitude having sapped tlie subst&Qoe , 
of their own and the surrounding fi(tate8, and 
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stiJl lestjess for pillage^ invited every one with- 
oat (employ to tbdr side; and breaking' off in 
9m^l) bodies utider adventurous ksaxiers, they, at 
length turned their attention to the Compony's 
provinx:e$ : l^nce was given a new stock, and 
life as it were, to the rapacity and boldness of 
the Pittdarrees. 

The alarming strengtli and strides of the 
Pindarrees, from 1814 to 1816, was, in its 
nature, that mode of warfare that would, of all 
others, have been best calcttlSEtted to harass our 
government and impoverish the cpuntry; as it 
was of that description which, in the enemy who 
pr^Cti^ed it, required little or no resources to 
conduct it ; and rendered hopeless, at the same 
time^ all eflbrtand expectation of ourgoveri^ment 
being epabled to bring them tq action, or so to 
consolidate their mass or their strength as to 
deal with them like any other enemy. The 
estensfve plains of Hindostan, and the impossi- 
bility of our small and scattered detachments 
bein^ every where at the same time, with the 
dast^vrdly spirit of the inhabitants \vho fled be- 
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forie tlieni) invited and facilitated alike the 
ravage* of this enemy; whaafe length, dragging 
into die vortex of this baneful assQciition 
against us the neighbouring Staites^ and Powers, 
plung^ every Cower in India into the calami'^ 
ties of war. 

The undisciplined and partly unarmed crowds 
pfthe Pindarreesy mounted on suiall but hardy 
horses, anr»ed with ^ spear^ a shieldi a aword, 
^nd possibly one in twenty with an old pistx)i 
or matchlock, dashed across the Narbudda, and 
not meeting with the I<^st opposition . frotn 
regular troops, had only to shew themselves 
before the largest towns or villages, and to levy 
at pleasure their demands ; these not complied 
with, they instantly fired the hous^ and plum 
dered every particle of property, the miserable 
inhabitants flying iii ail quarters and abandoning 
their families. An intelligent officer, writing to 
Mr. Petrie at Panang on this subjecf, observed, 
(hat notwithstanding the great alarm prevalent 
throughout every part of the country froflj the 
incursions of the Pii^darrces, he was sut«, that 
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had the services of three' com pant^ of Seapoya 
been tisrqely employ f^l oi^ thdr first appetirance 
to the Northward, they would never hjive at- 
tetnpted a second invasion; but they.xrcsie un,* 
for tunatelj^ permitted, by a series of successful 
irruptions, and the apparent inactivity of, the 
local authorities, to acquire, in nomber and 
character, an aspect, that in the year 1815^1d, 
seemed not only to threaten desolation to the 
Company's territOTies, but in hke * manner, 
striking terror into the neighbouring Native 
gdremipents, compelled them, if riot to aid 
directly, to allow them a free and uninterrupted 
passage through their several countries. Thus 
theae hordes, by gradual steps, attained such a 
height of strength, and rapidity of movement to 
the most distant parts, that returning annually 
with the plunder and spoil of the Coinpapy's pro- 
viriees, and of theit unopposiiig victims, they 
not only enriched themselves and adhereht$> but 
holding outBo tempting^an aUurem^it to the dis- 
aifeoted, proud, and turbulent characters in their 
range, throughout Ipdia, they soon attached to 
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tlieif icauie many of otherwise fairer qualities 
and pretensions; but, generally speaking, 
the aggressions, resources and strength of the 
Pindarrees had been always overrated ; and the 
want of a timely resbtance and check to their 
incursions gained for them a degree of credit 
and fame of vigorous prosecution, whldi might 
have be^n at once criisfaed, even by a show of 
resistance. The territories subject to the Ma^ 
dras presidency during the seasons of 1814, 15, 
16, suffered the most by the visits of this class j 
they seldom met witl) the least opposition 
throughout their desolating tour^ and it not 
unfrequently happened, that the civil and tml\r 
tary officers, at the distant and smaller stations, 
too quickly abandoned their occupations,' and 
joined in the general flight and despair. Had 
an European army invaded India, the cdnster- 
nation coulf} notliave b^eii greater; and this 
impression of danger and devastation at length 
reached the very wdlls of Madras itself. The 
governor of Madras is said to have rcportefd to 
Lord Mpim the serious apprehensions enter* 
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tallied by his gorernment for the #afety of th^ 
Company's territories, on the descent of the Pin- 
darcees towards the Gufttoor district, and to have 
entreated bis Lordship's advice as to the measures 
best to be adopted on the occasion. Lord Mojra, 
on the receipt of that dispatch, is said, to have 
observ€^d, " Why, I believe, if the government 
house at Madras was on fire, Mr. £. would ask 
whether he should extinguish it or not." In 
the middle of 1816 the xtroops composing the 
garrison of Fort St George w^e moved out, 
and encamped on the island outside Black Town 
wall. This imprudent step was taken, as was 
affirmed, to be in readiness to meet the Pindar* 
rees, w^ho were reported to be on their road to 
Madras, although it was well known that not 
half a doaen of them were at that time within 
200 miles of the place. Tiie Native inhabitants 
of all classes throughout Madras and its vicinity 
were in the. utmost alarm, and looked for places 
of retreat and security for their property. It 
brouj;lit otv ^adras all the di^tresses^ in imagi- 
nation, of Hyder Ally's invasion. It was about 
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this period #)at lan idle i ui»aur i^^ithed Madras 
of the arrival of the Pindarr^es at the M^HM.t J 
all was uproar, flight, aiiddespair^ to i]^^vfsil\^qf 
Madras, This alarm prigiimted m ia four. J)hp^ 
hies and grass-cutter^ of the artillery havi^ 
mounted . their Tattoes, and^. in mock imitation 
of the Pindarrees, gallopping abdttt and playing 
with long bamboos in. their .hands in the vi* 
cinity of the Moukit. The eflRect ifras such, how*^ 
ever, that many of .the civil servants arid inhabi- 
tants on the Mount road ^cktd up ind movecl 
to the Fort for protection* Tiro6per% messten^ 
gers,&c. were seen gallopping totUegovemnifettt 
house, and thence to tlie diflisrent public author 
rities. Siich was the alarm in the gOYerameat 
house that on the afternoon, of that dsy, an old 
officer, anxious to offer some advioe ta thi 
governor, rod6 smartly up to the pMY^axmmt 
gardens, arid on reaching the enl^att^, ob* 
served the younger son of the go^'bmol- ruhuisg 
With all possible speed into this hoirae^ who 
having got to a place of security ventuir^d: to 
look l?ack, and then discovered in the oW officer 
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a face which he had before sefen, wheti turning 

back agaifi, he exclaimed^ " Upon my word, Sir, 

I was so frightcsied, I took you for a Pindarree,** 

These trifles merely to shew the general sense 

of apprehension at that time from thePindarrees. 

A detachment was shortly after this formed 

under tfee command of -General' Brown, and 

ordered to proceed towards Naggree Nose, 

about fifty miles from Madras, as an advanced 

post *, tn the mean time the Madras detachment, 

under Colonel TFalker, on the Narbudda, sur^ 

prised several small bodies of this rabble enemy, 

and those that were not killed at the moment 

were handed over to the Seapoys, and quickly 

difefMibched in the jungle. Amongst those taken 

were several rten of inferior casts, Chucklers^ 

Coolies, &c. who had formerly sei'ved at Madras, 

but had j6ined the Pindarrees on their approach 

to Guntbor. Colonel Walker had been, for a 

considerkbic time, expressly forbid by the Gb- 

veinor Gawral.from crossing the Narbudda in 

pucmit of the Pindarrees; and scarcely a day 

passed but parties from each side met at the 
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riveiy and either exchanged a few shote,. oi 
uttered the inpst abusive .ternu tdwards c&ch 
other. This irregular kipd of warfare cputipuecl 
until the end of 1816, With few jncjdents wojth 
mentioning, beyoQd a smart chace and attack 
of the Pindarrees by Maj6r Lu^hingtou, in which 
Captain Dark unfortunately fell ; a handsome. 
affair by Major Clark on the Bengal side i and> 
the cowardly murder, a little prior to this, of 
Lieutenant j^lton^ 19th M^ N. I. who was sur^ 
prised when returning from bunting* perfectly; 
unarniedi and was speared to. death in the most, 
inhuman manner. 

The Earl of Moira had had now sufficient in* 
sight and experience in the affairs of India to. 
have formed the most accurate conclusions, a^ 
to the nature of the Pindarrees, their desijgns, 
their connections with the Native States, and the 
fittest measures to effect the ruin of thi3 dan- 
gerous body ; and furnished at length with. the. 
fullest powers from home, to proceed ou tl» 
task as he should think proper; he lost, no time 
in taking advantage of the favourable season of 
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the year, and of the advice and experte&tid qI 
those qualified to assist him. Sir John MaU 
colm, K. C B., who arrived at Madias in Apri) 
Id 17, was invited round to Calcuttai and was 
put in possession of Lord Moira's plan of ope- 
rations r he shared likewise in the moat coafi* 
dentlal communication and acquaintance with 
the secret advices from every British minister in 
India* Sir Jobn Malcolm was heard to observe, 
that during Wis eight days* stay m Calcutta he 
derived a greater insight into the politics and 
schemes of the whole of the Native powers in 
India, than he had acquired during the whole 
course of his former political career. Hisde* 
tention was of short duration at Calcutta, 
whence he returned to Madras, and, of couriief, 
put the government of that presidency, and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, commander in chief, in nearer 
possession of the views of the Governor General, 
^nd of those measures that were to be put to 
immediate trial in furtherance of the proposed 
object* Sir Thomas Was requested to take the 
fieJd as commander in chief of the army of tl>e 
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JicQk»»i this farco w4$. sub$equentiiy fotmed 
inta f^ve 4; vision^: die first division under tliQ 
persiuiAl aotodiand bf Sir Thomas Hislop, the 
»ecoAd under Bfigadii&^general Doveton^ the 
tjiird, under Br^dier-general Malcolnii the 
foiirt^ .under Bri^dier-general Smith, and die 
fifth under Lieutenant-jcolonel Adams^ C B^ 
Many.af thd Madras corps were quickly nooyed 
in aditbnee; and the briskest preparations were 
eiittred into by Sir Thomas Hialop^ to enable 
bin? to take the field at the eariiiest peridd. In 
the mean time> Sir John Maleolm started ahead 
for Hyderabad^ where he arrired in the end of 
Jtily, iand' announced his appointment at the 
British court of that capital) as political agent tQ 
the Governor General; Sir Thomas Hialop and 
liittiself being invested with the fullest powers 
by the Earl of Moira, totally independent of the 
residents at the Native courts^ Sir J. Malcolm 
reviewed some corps at Hyderabad during his 
stay there) and immediately afterwards quitted, 
that pUoe for Poonah, where he remained bul^ 
a few days, atid thence returning to Hydera- 
bad, concluded his final arrangements with 
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hiss £i^celkncy Sir^X Hislpp, far assuming thd 
CQmmaiid of :b)$ divbion (the .3rd) in tlie field* 
Sir J.. M. IK? w tnpved by rapid stages to ]^ag^ 
pore, the capital of Berar, where, as well a3 
at Pppp^h^ be had an oppoitutiity of soiuiding 
«iid.i ascertaining : the dispo9itiou of these two 
courts. It . semns, : however, that he did .not 
ahogBtlijer fathom the duplicitjr,:the wily, cdum 
eils,;aiid the {^e^red, treachery. of these 9ta$e9i 
asl^isirepocts of his visit to Poonah: and Nag^ 
pore 40 die JSaii of Mo^'ra justified at least ar 
relianoe upon their pacific views and intentionar 
dikingi the.edsizittg sekiop of trial : He wait 
awareof the ilLthuinanrand souxness that pos-i 
sessed the; mind of the Pein^wah^ from a itasnt 
disagreement A^t^ th^ British rissident at Poo% 
nab, and more; so from the annexation of a con- 
siderajjle^ territoty- to the Company, in reference 
to some unfulfilled article in the treaty of fias*-' 
sein ; but he had no doubt a little time, add a con- 
sideration of the Peishwab's dWn bterest, w:6u]d. 
shaooth over an^ reconcile those trifling diftcUl-' 
^tics,' Under the existing temper, however,' 6f 
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1)0 th tbo$e states, and Mrhere there appeari^d tuGJ^ 
just grounds of suspicion of their hoatite iiew9 
to the British govemmenti in having secretly 
connived at the PindarreeSi by encouragement 
and shelter, and latterly beccm^ing publicly 
identified with them, it would certainly have 
been more prudent to have ati)engtiiened thcK 
British force ait both those plaoe^ preparatory 
to advancing beyond ihe&u At Nagpore there 
weraohly two weak Uttidiowof M* N.:J.j(the 
SOtli 9pA 24th), the escort of the. Resid^n^; 
with a small detail of Europ^n Artillery, the 
whole not exceeding 1200 effective m^n* At 
Poonah there was the Bombay £. Rt.. and two 
Native Bombay coips^ with k small portion of 
aftiilery. . At the former place the Ar^bs alone 
m the service of the Berar Rajah, eneeeded 
SOOO, and he afiberwards turned out a very feir- 
mtdable train of artillery against General Dove- 
ton* The Peishvi^ah's brigade at Popnab alone 
nearly quailed the British fo^ce ai that pku:e ; 
and he had besides about 20,000 horse, and 
10,00Qt irregular ^fbot, in its vicinity ; that- 
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Prmce alsa furnished not a conteimptible trt,\U 
Icty at the hour of trial. It was, therefore, 
hoarding too much to have left thua exposed, 
those important points in the campa^o ; fot 
had either the one or th^ otiter been carried by 
the enemyli firist onset, the result; n^ight have 
been ruinous to our whole scheme of a^tipn. 
The atmy in advance under Sir T. Hislop was 
scarcely propottioned to die services for which 
it was defined beyond the Narbudda. It would 
be therefore impossible to have divided that 
amy wkh any effect ; and to have retraced its 
steps would have been still more imprudent; 
without aceompltshing, in som6 degree, tlie 
proposed object of our visit to Hindostan. 

Tlie attack at Nagpote ou the 27th Nov^ 
1817, was more desperate and resolute than well 
concerted. The British 'Resident, Mn Jenkins, 
on the firstalann, took post with his little band 
on the top of a small eminence close to the 
resid^cy caHed Seetabuldee. : It seems in that 
aflBur thd Arabs did cveiy thing unaided by any 
other class of'^ the Riyiah's troops, with the exr 
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ception of a loose body of horse, wiio on this, 
as on all other occasions, seemed to place thf) 
summit of their skill and bravery in an ostenr 
tatious display of their agility ia hnrscmanshifi. 
Th&y seldom approached widiin fine of bw 
troops ; and on the iiear< approach of danger in? 
variably betook /themselves to flight ..:There 
was another small bill contigiioiis tci Sketabut- 
dee, on which our 1;roo^ planted a sis-potmder 
with a pswly q£ Seapoys. The Af^bfll in an 
irregular liiie, -assaulted both hills ^ dnc^, aQ(| 
at some points carried their graumi. li^itrly to 
the mouths of the . British '. musqjuetry- They 
were^r^eatedly driven hack with considefaWe 
loss from SeetaBuldee ; but w^ere riovjsrtbeless 
determined to gain some advantage, and^. after 
several repulses, at length charged with: rcr 
doubled, vigour^ and .c^rrifed^ the' smaller ^pair 
iience, the few of our men who escaped. r^fte^tt- 
teg on the main body. ■, From this spoi^^and 
from the cap^tured ^ua, the eneiny now^opened 
avfno^t^ gallingarid thick fire upon StetafauJdiQfe, 
inthe course .of which We Jcw^j sieveral'oft^ 
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and ineu. This firing ootttinittd fhrlilie.gmtef 

part of the ensuing day, when a select d^tad^ 

ment volunteered to retake* the gun ; oin the 

hill, hut whose efFoits, aftef k most ^etennmed 

stand dn hoth sides, proved unsueeess&L. Th^ 

Arabs after this repulse, now ohserviag i^ur ^ 

to-be more languid, and pur troops nearly «t»- 

bausted, and recruited with firesh mmbefs. to 

their inde from the. city, seamed, .bent lip0¥ 

carrying Seetabuldiee itself. Our trbops in tbip 

piotractec/ cont^t became knocked up aiM) dii^ 

spirited ;. it was here the nerve aiid firnmesii of 

the European officers were put to the trial, when, 

after repeated charges and ' atteucks, the : tmsopi^ 

almost exhausted iukd in defl^air, would hnvt 

reigned themselves to submission to the enfmy. 

The Seppoys, appfrehisnaiye iof i:he safety i^ theif 

families, maqy of ijirhom wens .outside the pdal^ 

and about the Rerideticj,: imd of coursereis- 

posed to the fury of the: enemy, badsmie almost 

judifierent to their own existence/ and h«d M 

but reeonpiled themselves to 'share tlw hteyif 

their titihaj^py ffc«nUcs. '; The A)^^ still c<lifr 
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tinu^d^o push their attacks on the hill, jmd ftom 
the fatigue and dreadful havock amongst our 
troops^ the event now seemed doubtful ; and k 
was as much aa the officers could do to rally 
and cheer their men to a stand. TlUs gloomy 
pasture of aifairs was happily relieved by 
the gallant and vigorous charge i>{ the c$i- 
valty escort, under Captain Fitzgerald^ pf 
th^ Bengal army, on the Arabs, who were 50on 
put to flight ftom the small bill, the gun ret 
taken, and their distant ^^avalryjn like inaiiner^ 
and in equal style, dispersed along. t be plain* 
It was on that occasion that Captain Fitzgerald^ 
abserving a favourable moment tomct with his 
little body, sent to Colonel-Scott on the hill for 
Ifis permission to charge. The Colonel disap?^ 
pfoteid of the proposal, imd. rettirned a poskalv-^e ■ 
ll^u^i t6 Captain F. with a peremptory injqncr 
-tion not to attempt ^ny thing of the kind at th^ . 
hazard of hb cpmrnission. Captain F# observed , 
to tfcc bearer of this message, ** If it ^^ (Milyv^t; 
the hazard of my commission, here gow;- and 
^ acicordtngly gave the word, to ch^igje, a^d 
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tWiis secoi ad the Kngering and doutttfu^stniggle. 
Tbis fertunatc eveiit inspired fresh Tigour atul 
pmte^^rance in the tvoops on the hill, who vrere 
now for the first moment after a conflict of 
iiearly two days, allowed to take H short re^ 
pit9/ and inquire after their missing ^nd 
wretched families. These however^ did not 
huffier imtcb, bb the Arabs were so hotly eng^ed 
th^mselyeSk in their sueces^ve attacks^ «s not 
"to leave rimch time for a thought, as to plunder, 
Or tbe pi^etJ^tibn of movte cruel purposea on 
thi)si6 defenceless creatures. The loss on our 
part was very heaVy, nearly one half the de* 
ta^Mnent being killed or wounded. Amongst 
the ^Qrrpner were l|r. Sotheby, assistant resident, 
Capt Saddler^ and Lieut: and Adjut Gniiif, 
of S4th M*. N; I. Lieut. Clarke of the 20thv 
and Mr. asmtant surgeon Nevam The Arabs 
moat have also lost on their part great numbers; 
^m^ the. impression 'made upon them by the 
chaige of cavafoy tmder Gapt Fttzgeial^ conir 
pelted tbem to keep aloof and diSstst from sny ' 
furthet ^ attempt on Seetabuld^e. But ieven 
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against the A rabsy and :pps$essi]ig as we did so 
advantageous a post, tbe day went hard with 
us at* N^gpore ; and it irtay be said^ liiat Wl3iBBf 
intrepid example and conduct of the Resident 
Mi. J« and the other European gemfeUttien aftd 
officers, during thsct arduous strpggl^ tbe ^suisi- 
cess of the contest must be mainly attributed. 

Th» rapid advance of General Po^eton's^di^ 
vision (find) on Nagpore, nearly in i>eceaib<}r, 
with thp measures adopted by the British nd- 
feideut, and the coMequeot jitiaok kyi^m^^ I># 
on the enemy's lines of ,d*f«nce i^s^r ^^gparjg), 
on the 19th Deo^mbe;*! sooq r«di»Qed t^ R^ja^ 
to submissidUi and left hifA Avit^iit a sifi|^ 
gun. The very judicious j^Jtan qf MtA^ by 
Gen* D/ and. the predsloil atnd ^Itforfty /with 
which each attacking cohixfan^biredltofitA^^dle, 
would iiave ensured success had the eneniy emn 
been perfectly on the alert or siiood to liaeir 
guns. The fact was, that oa the evening pwr 
ceding, thfe assault ^d duiiDg4J^.en6utiBg'|norb- 
ing (I6th), Mr^X had been jni riej^oiatioi Mtiibla 
$he Rajah for the surrender of 'li|is artillery and 
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edier points. The troops had been told off for 
several hours to thek different posts, and General 
D. wa3 naturally anxious that matters should 
be deckled one way or ot^ier, either lo have 
quiet possession of the guns, and to allow, the 
troops to break off, or to bring the n»atter ^t 
once to an issue. In this painful procrastina- 
tion Gen. D. tugged Mr; J. to a speedy decision, 
intimsltihg at the same time his determination 
not to postpone his attack beyond a specified 
hour. Matters Were shortly afterwards brought 
to a train of settlement by Mr« J. ; and .the RsLn 
jahiiad actually sent orders for the surrender 
of his guns, In the mean time a few match-T 
locks had been fired ffoni .a small post near a 
pagoda^ 6ccupied in some force by* the eniemy, 
uppn some of our people; which Giwi. ©.ob- 
serving, he quickly put the M. 12th X I. in 
motion to dislodge thie eneipy froip that spot 
This corps, in moving towards the point' of at- 
tack, fiad to pas!^ some of the batteripf,; th2^t lay 
partly cpncealed in' the topes" or* gropes? atid 
they had liot moved far when they reqeiv'ed a 
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beav}i discharge of cannon from ont, and af^beiv 
wards inore of them* The whole Ibe* was itw 

* Gcreral Doveton's force ait Nagpore on the 16th De* 
cemWi 1817 : Six compaaifti of |bc Roytl Scoli, Ctbreg. 
of Bengal Cavalry, 22d reg. of Bengal N. L^Madras tsoopif 
^wo brigMes of horse artillery, Oth M. N. cavalry, two btu 
gades of feot artillery, I2th light infantry, irth, ISth, and 
24th N. L, flank companies of the pd and 25th JS.h 

Extract frcm Gtnerol Orden fy His Bxcelkneji Sir T.Hislof. 

The Briga4ier-general reached Namore^ lyitb a diriaimi 
tmder his orders, on the 13th ultimo, after a i^apid and fa* 
tig«ing a^rch, •mA fonned a junction wiUi the deUchment 
of the 5thdifiMon alreadv there, ffaving refreshed hi^ 
troops during the 1 4th and 15tb, he prepared to attack the 
enemy on. tke morning of the lOth, which was accordingly 
dene; and Ihe manner in which this important serticf^ lipe 
been achieved, reflects the highest credit upon the judg- 
ment and profesiional talent of the gallant officer who 
commanded, u ir^H ^$ upon the diacipHna aaddeteraMied 
Talour of the excellent troops, who to nobly carried int^i) 
effect the able and well judged plans of thbir general. 

The Commander in Chief cordially concurs hi the ex* 
pressiomof approbetiou ^oiiTfsyed b th(B ^igsdier-generars 
di^atch, of the distinguished conduct of Lieutenant-colonels 
M'Leod, Scott, Gahan, M'Keller, and Crosdill, command- 
ing brigades; of Major Mun^ ^nd C^tain Western, com- 
manding corpf of cavalry ; and of Lieutenant-colonels 
Stewart end Eraser, and Majors Pereira, Pollok/M'Dowall, 
Weldon, M'Beaa, and Gamer, commanding corps of axtil^ 
lery and infantry^ as' well as to Lieutenants Poggenpo)^) and 
Hunter, of the horse artillery; and to those oiEcers Hiii 
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$ta&tly put in motion in consequence, and the 

fka oi attack that had been previously fixiid 

up0n by the General was carried into, effect; 

with th0 utino9t exactness and promptitude, by 

th^ brigadiei^ of divisions. The different co* 

luoins of attack of course sustained the. weight 

of the several batteries opposed to them.; but 

tl^ affair was quickly decided, and the whole 

of the guns taken easy possession of. . Several 

pf tbc^ gw^Wd tlae bullocks already hamtestd 

to them, others with the bullocks at hand, >ancl 

the ^^lemy were about to retire to the city, 

when^ the above circumstance luckily hurried 

on, the event, wbich thus prevented jhe Rajah 

£mm witlidrawing and concealing his numerous 

train for a future experiment Gen, D» bad 

attached to each of the Native corps (with the 

exception of the light corps) a company, of the 

Royal Scots in this attack. The loss on our 

part was trifling, being iinder two hundred . 

men of all casualties, po oiEcers killed; and 

Excellency desires to ofiFer his thanks and praise, for. their 
Me and: galUnt exertions, ai d^aeribed . by Bri^dicr* 
general Do>eton. 
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much less tlmn coiild have beeaiexp€f<^4 <^^ 
fitdering the exteitsive and )irell^:eqilip|)€id train 
opposed to ud, of nearly eighty' gufls. Th€ 
enemy suflfetied little or nothing in their bat'^ 
teries, as few" of the giins weie discharged biit 
on^ce, and they timely took themielves to the 
city.' Their cavalry must hav6 sustained a 
more considerable loss from the pursuit and 
activity of our cavalry and horse artillery;^ Se- 
veral elephants arid camels, with a^ quantity of 
plunder, fell into our bands oii this occa6i€d[)^ 

There' still however remained anotl^r 'diffi* 
culty to be surmounted at Nagpore, and which 
ultimately cc^t us pretty smartly, nor di<)tlie 
execution of this service redound so happi^ to 
the credit of the troops employed. The Arab&j 
still numerous in the city, refused either to sub* 
mit themselves to lis, or obey the orders of the 
Rajah, until their demands and arrears of pay 
were fully adjusted : it was consequently deeniied 
toecessary to apply force for the fedufction ofthe 
city ; and for this purpose it was desirahle in 
the first instance to get possession of bnp of the 
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l^fways^ Thk gateway wai neither fortified not 
^ti^ted in aa»iy»particular manner, either by the 
i9trength o£>its owp inaiterials^ ■. its height, or any 
commaiftding p6st in its vicinity ; liiere were 
however; sevcril houses iintnediately lAritfain 
the gateiray^ ' running parallel on each side 
of the- streejt. Itie Arabs with their iuatch^ 
locks were posted in small bodies in these 
hcyuses ; and confkleiit in their, numbers and 
the security of tlbiose houses from any external 
attack of artillery, they viewed with perfect 
indifiference the fire of our battery npon this 
gateway, by which it was quickly breached at 
one tower. The ensuing morning the super* 
intending engineer, Lieut. Davies, having ext 
amined the breach, and finding it practicable, 
was anxions to establish a lodgement on t^ 
towei^ : the titoming was particularly favourable 
for the attack, ^s it rained very heavily, and it 
does not an^er to expose matchlocks in sucli 
weather; and Lieht* D. obtained theleaviof the 
General^ but not without repeated solicitation, 
to make the attempt, tv^ith the detail ot lEmQr 
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peanSy and some Seapoj^s coining off diitytlKife 
morning. The party was accordirigljr draW< 
out, with the miners and sappeiB, obhsisting di 
about thirty men from theM. £; Jt«^ in front.. 
The Arabs duritig this time had retired, in con- 
sequence of the rain, from the gateway to the 
inner houses. Lieut. D. witli his party passed, 
entirely unperceived, to the very f>reach on the 
gateway, and had ascended it with the advance^ 
when the alarm was quickly given by the Arabs, 
who instantly started upi, and opened a smart 
fire of matchlocks from the doors and windows 
of the houses on the head of the party. This 
checked our advance for a little ; several of the 
sappers and miners having fallen, and the main 
jbedy not making their appearance as might 
be expected, the Arabs, of course, gained 
ground, and increasing to such numbers that 
scarcdy a man of those who ascended the 
breach escaped unhurt, they in their turn 
pushed 'the advantage, and compelled the 
whole party to fall back with considerable los& 
Lieutenant Da vies, and Ensign Nattes of the 
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^gineers, were both badly wounded. Lieute^ 
nant Bell of the Royals was killed, with thrte 
t>f his men; and five of the miners and sappers 
shared the same fate. The Araljps, .shortly after 
this repulse, sent back the body, of Lieutenant 
B.J, and generously intimated at the same time, 
that the other killed and wounded might be 
urithdrawn. Two other attacks had been made 
at the same time on other parts of the city ; but 
that at the gateway having failed^ and General 
D. not wishing to expose his troops, to further 
loss, ordered them to be recalled, and m^ade up 
his mind to desiit from further operations until 
his heavy guns arrived.-*-It became acivisable 
shortly after to .^|iter into terms with the Arabs 
for the surrender of Nagpore. This measure 
was adopted at the instance of Mr. J. the Resi- 
dent, no doubt with a view of restoring order 
and tranquillity to the country; but it had nei- 
ther the concurrence nor support of £feneral 
Dpveton, who was anxious to reduce the Arabs 
to- uncon4itional surrender; particularly as his- 
batterii^ train, by which he could have quickly 

'E 
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effected it, was only a few marches fcom Nag- 
pore at the time, and the whole of his troops 
w^re eager to retrieve the late failure at the 
gateway. The terms granted to the Arabs by 
Mn X were, the payment of arrears due to them 
by the Rajah (upwards of a lac of rupees), a 
safe escort for themselves and families to such 
places as they might wish to proceed to withoi&t 
the boundary of Berar, and the possession of 
their arms. A British oflScer, Lieut. SherrifF, 
was also attached to them, who of course, in his 
person, stood a sufficient guarantee for the ful- 
filment of these conditions. Lord Motra is said 
to have expressed great dissatisfaction at- this 
arrangement,, arid with some justice, as the evil 
effects of it were felt by us throughout the re- 
mainder of the campaign. About 1300' Arabs 
were moved off from Nagpore towards Khan- 
deish ; but there was scarce a day that ten or 
more of them did not separate themselves from 
the main body, and branch off to the different 
parts of the country ; so that by the time the 
escort, had reached their own capital, Mally- 
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gaum, not one third of the original number 
had remained together. t. 

Nagpore, now deprived of its stubborn Afabs^ 
was for a time restored to tranquillity and peace^ 
and the Rajah Appa Sahib being again seated 
under .certain limitations on his throne, seemed- 
in bfetter humour, and evinced in his outward 
demeanour a perfect reconciliation as to the past; 
and a seeming gratitude for our great modera* 
tion as bis conjuuerors ; but it will be hereafter 
perceived how perishitig and fallacious these 
hopes and appearances were, and that the link 
of the Mahratta confederacy against us had not 
as yet been effectually broken at the Berar 
court « - 

The affair at Poonah is next to be noticed, 
though anterior a few days to that of Nagpore ; and 
when we consider the Peishwah the head of the 
Mahrat^ states, the extent^ riphes, and popu- 
lation of his dominions, the reputation, and fs^- 
i>lazoned name: of tlie Mahratta soMier for^s^ges, 
the Iqve and faith that seepied to pervade ,^^ry 
subject of his country (awards l^is title and ]i|s 

£2 
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famiiy<-«-finding himself, in his own apprehension, 
not only injured in his private feelings, but in- 
sulted in his dignity, and deprived of a valuable 
and ancient possession, he naturally enough under 
these impressions, feels disposed to support his 
consequence, and vindicate his right as a sove* 
reign, and appealing to his subjects, and to bis 
army, fancies himself secure in their affections 
and certain in his object; holding all these ad- 
vantages, and in the calm and undisturbed. en- 
joyment of his throne, and amidst tlie councils 
of his state, we observe this sovereign summon 
his chieftains and his army to tens of thousands 
of men, and we as quickly perceive the san^ 
sovereign with his whole strength, his whole 
army, and his skill, turn out and face a body of 
800 Europeans and 1300 Natives,^ beaten and 
dispersed under the very walls of his own pa- 
lace by this handful of men; we are as much 
sui^rised,fis lost in our own longdelusion of those 
invincible Mahrattas; and meeting but the 
shadows of men at this greatest-trial and stake 
tQ the honour and call of a nation, their coun- 
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try.^s and their sovereign's independence, we are 
almost ashamed to boast of our victory over 
such a vaunting and i»itiful mob* 

It seems that a strong personal dislike had no 
small share in the origin of the mtsunderstand- 
ing between tb^ Peishwah and the British Hesi- 
dent at his court : this want of mutual confi- 
dence became gradually aggravated through 
.neglect and suspicion of each other; and daily 
acquvEing strength and a severity of chamcter 
dirough the agency of their several creatures 
and hirelings/ it at length attained a pitch, of 
(^ keenest personal hatred ^nd abhorrence. 
In such an unhappy temper of things, there 
were not wanting those whose views, treachery, 
or private interest, quickly attached them to oiae 
side or the other; and it was said that there was 
scai?ce an observation made either at the Resi- 
dent's ^able> or the Peishwah^ zenana, thatwas 
not instantly and faithfully repo(rted to the op- 
posite party.' The ambassador of the G uicowar 
Aajab, who was present at the court of Poonah 
in 1814, fell under this imputation in the opi» 
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Aion of the Peishwah, as too closely <:oncerned 
in these dealings, and sharing too much in the 
confidence of the Hon. Mr. Elpfainstone ; and 
under this suspicion he shortly afterwards fell a 
sacrifice to the vengeance of that court, having 
been put to death on quitting a place of worship 
by some of the Peishwah's agents. Trimbuck- 
jee Danglia, an adherent and minion o£ the 
Peishwah's, was the supposed murderer, but no 
doubt existed in the mind of the British Resi^ 
dent, as to the previous sanction and. concur- 
rence of the Peishwah to the assassination. 
Such an act of perfidy could not escape the so- 
tice'of the British court, and the. person of 
Trimbuckjee was in consequence demaiKled^ to 
be given up, and after a strenuous but fruitiess 
endeavour to screen his creature, Badjee Bow 
(the Peishwah) was compelled to surrender him. 
Trimbuckjee was accordingly conveyed to the 
fort of Tannah on the island of Salsette, where 
he was committed to close confineme^nt: he 
however shortly afterwards contrived to escape 
from Tannah; and unwilling to trust himself a 
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second time at Poonah, he collected together « 
few horse, and continued a wanderer and a va- 
gabond through the Mftbratta territoty, until 
the period of the open rupture between the 
Peishwah and the British government. These 
occurrences took plajce in 1814, 15. The es- 
cape of Trim buckjee from Tannah was effected 
through the aid of a horse-keeper. On the 
night fixed on for the attempt, every thing 
being in readiiifiiss for his reception outside the 
i'QXt, Trimbackjee Jate in the evening quitted 
bis apartment for the purpose of visiting an out* 
house: the European sentry was called to con- 
duct him to that place^ and Trimbuckjee passed 
in, leaving the sentry outside. There was a lamp 
"^ burning in this, room, and our prisoner, as if in 
want of water or something else, called out for 
the Tootee, who .presently (no doubt by previ- 
ous concert) passed also in, carrying with him 
ft small basket and broom, which are commonly 
used for these places. Shortly after, tl)^ same 
person to' all appearance passed out again, and 
left the fort. Thejsentrj^ having waited a long 
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while outside, and thinking it was full time fof 
Trirabuckjee to tura out, approached the door, 
and soon found that his man was gone. There 
was a small window which looked out to thc^ 
rear of this place, but so small as to leave 
scarcely a possibility of a person forcing himself 
out of it, or when on, of descending the high 
M'all, unless aided by a rope and some person 
to assist aUp ; but it has never been fully as^ 
certainedwhetherTrimbuckjeeatsumedthegarb 
and implements of the Too tee, apd thus escs^ped 
from the door, or whether assisted by theToptee^ 
he contrived to make his way through the wia^ 
dow. He was, however, rcceivied outside by a 
party of Mahratta horse, who pushed off with 
all pQ$sib}e speed for th<^ main lamL Tbenews 
of Trimbuckjee's escape agitated not a little 
out government and the Peishwah'is court 
Badjee Row was called upon to seize and deliver 
him up again ; but t]3at prince fdt too near a 
sympathy, and interest in thp good fortune 
of his favourite^ and possibly contemplating 
i^chemes of a i|K>rc; extensive and seiwu^ n^t^ir^^ 
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he^ )b feply, merely expressed bis surprise and 
regret at the escape of the . prisoner, urging 
at the same time his inability to overtake and 
arrest him. The escape of Trimbuckjee, as 
Blight be expected, only tended to widen the 
breach between the Peishwah and the ficitish 
gpyernmpnt, atid certainly accelerated, more 
than any other event, the moment of actual 
hostilities between the two powers. The Peish^ 
wah henceforth thought himself bound to pro* 
ride for hk ^rourite; and, under various 
pretences of quelling disturbances, and other 
measures^f a public nature, he placed a con-^ 
siderablg fprcp finder Trimbuckjee, and made 
regular reipittanpes tp him for its support; 
whilst it was i^id that thip leaders of the Pin- 
darrees Ji^ been invited by Trimbuckjee him- 
self to invade the Company's territories. They 
were prombed the countenance and aid of the 
Peishwah's aqthprity, and encouraged to renew 
tlieir system of pillage pq ^ more enlarged aiid 
eKQeOisive 4Cale4 These plots, had been detected 
^y t|)e ||rit«&h Resident at l^o^mh, and it be« 
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came advisable to check their further progress*. 
In the words of Lord Moira, •' we were then con- 
strained to anticipate this incorrigible plotter/' 
We surrounded him in his capital, and obliged 
him to submit to terms which preserved the 
ancient appearances of connection, but deprived 
him of much strength, should he hazard any 
future machinations. The Peishwah's capital 
thus in 1815 surrounded by a commanding 
force, and an army of observation of about 
12,000 men, being posted on the Tombudra 
river, under Sir Thomas Hidop, that prince 
was^ compelled to swallow the bitter draught 
of assigning over to us territory towards the 
support of a body of horse, which the Peish wah 
was bound by the treaty of Bassein to maintain, 
but which had not been enforced by us until 
this period. From this measure there was no 
receding for the Peish wah ; arid we may sup- 
pose he continued to brood over that necessity 
with unforgiving and keen revenge. Indeed 
if any part of Lord Moira's policy in the iate 
war is questionable as to the rigid observance 
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of faith on our side^ it is on this revived apd 
compulsory demand on the Peishwah for the 
fulfilment of what be might haye reasonably 
enough concluded to have been a remitted 
article in that treaty. The restoration of the 
Peishwah to his throne^ and the consolidation, 
of that empire by the Marquis Wellesley, was 
justly looked upon as the paster-piece of that 
nobleman's administration. Why we should 
have so long omitted to enforce the full terms 
of the treaty oflBlSf seems somewhat strange, 
md has a bad appearance^ as it looks as if we 
searched out for that particular clause as a con- 
venient clu^ of bickering and quarrelling with 
the Peishwah. The allotment of the country 
in question in the vicinity of Darwar quickly 
generated the most implacable hatred and spirit 
of revenge, on Badjee Row's part, against us. 

Tfae^ Peishwah, the acknowledged bead of 
the Mahratta enipire, lost no time, of course, in 
giving the alarm to the neighbouring i»tates, 
calling on them to look at his degraded condi- 
tion under the British Government ; that they had 
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nothing better themselves to cxpeqt; and that 
the moment was now arrived when they should 
with one heart and hand rescue their remaining 
independence, and see to vindicate the sacred 
unsullied honour of the Mahi-atta compact He 
called upon them, as their master, to follow his 
example, and strike against the British when he 
did. From this time, early in 1816 to Nov. 
1817, every scheme was set on foot^ and every 
power roused up to arms, against us ; when find- 
ing our armies on the move in advance to Hin- 
dostan, and thinking to take, us unawares, the 
two powers of Poonah and the Berar Rajah 
burst, at nearly the same moment, the whole 
weight of their impotency upon us. 

ToMrards the middle of October^ 1817, it was 
known to the Hon. Mr. £. that numerous 
bodies of horse, and troops of other descriptions, 
had already arrived at Poonah, and that others 
were daily crowding towards the capital ; that 
active preparations' were also making in the 
(sity for the arming of a considerable number 
pf ijs inhabitants, and for putting the Peish- 
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wall's artillery in the most efficient order and 
readiness. 

Matters being now matured^ in. the Peishwah's 
opinion, for action, he is said about thiB time 
(November 1817) to have intimated a desire to 
the Hon. Mr. E, that the European force at 
Poonah> on some idle plea or other^ should be 
withdrawn. 

The Resident received the proposal with re- 
specty and returned for answer, that he had no 
authority to order a single European away 
from Poonah ; that the European regiment was 
placed -there by the Governor General, and 
could not be removed by any other authority. 
On the afternoon of the 6th of November, 
1817, the Hon. Mr. E. received information at 
the Residency, that large bodies of horse and 
armed men, with guns^ &c. were moving out 
pf the city, and advancing, in the direction of 
the Residency and cantonments. On this^neWs 
the Hon. Mr. E. very coolly intimated to the 
gentl^inen and Officers of his family, who weitt 
still at table after tiflSn, that they had better 
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soon finish their wme, as they had no time to 
lose, the Peishwah's force being actually onr 
the move towards them. The whole party 
therefoi-e arose, and procedded with the detach- 
ment at the Residency, and the escort, towards 
the cantonments. The troops, consisting of the 
B. £. R., the ihid battalion of the dth, and the 
1st of the 7th, were immediately put under 
arms, and drawn up in one line at the Sungum, 
the ground of the old cantonments. Shortly 
after, several bodies of the enemy were seen 
drawing near, and, passing in a circuitous route 
in front of pur line, seemed disposed to outflank 
our left The B. E. R. was on the right, with 
a small detail of his Majesty's 66th regiment 
The Hon. Mr. Elphinstone during these prepara- 
tions evinced the greatest presence of mind; 
^nd aiding Colonel Bur with his advice on 
several points, he rode along the British front, 
cheering up the men by his presence and ex* 
ample, and addressing the different coi^s as he 
passed themi The enemy had now collected 
an inuhense force, and were seen advancing 
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their guns to the front; which Colonel B. ob- 
serving, and anxious to put part of his troops 
in motion and on the alert, he asked the Hon. 
Mr. £• if he should now consider himself 
authorized to act against the enemy. To this 
Mr. E. replied^ " No, Colonel Bur, not yet ;— 
let us wait for the first blow. " Shortly after 
the enetny opened a few guns on our line, and 
their cavalry commenced to move ; on which 
the Hon. Mr. £., addressing himself to Colonel 
Bur, said, " Now, Colonel, you may act as you 
please. " The action, if it can be so called, now 
commended, the enemy having opened all their 
guns, but with very little eifect, and their in- 
&ntfy doihg little better execution by a loose 
and irregular fire on our line. The enemy's 
cavalry seemed determined to break our line on 
the right ; but observing the Europeans posted 
there, they wheeled (^, and passed on, receiving 
a few smdrt volleys from the European regi- 
ment; and coming 'upon the 7th B. N. X on 
the left, they made a partial, but bold dash ^ 
that .corps, and for a moment put them in con* 
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fix&iovi. The Hon. Mr. £. observing the attempt 
upon our left, rode with ^all possible speed td 
the. European regiment, and requested the ser^ 
vices of a couple of companies to the support of 
the left. The appearance of these, and the 
exertion and gallantry of the officers and men 
of the 7 th J soon restored the left to order, com- 
pelling the masses of the cavalry to fall back ; 
and the enemy finding themselves unequal M 
'any setious impression upon the British line, 
gradually drew off for that evenitig, and con- 
tinued the following day to hover about the 
line without a sedond attack, aiyi without 
doing us ally mischief. During the attack 'On 
theaftefnoon of the 5th, several small bodies of 
the enemy proceeded to the plunder of the 
Residency and cantonments, and demolished 
every house and trace of our little settleineiif, 
even to the very graves of the dead. The 
house of Captain F. alone escaped destruction j 
nor was there a single article of plate or fumi^ 
tiire removed or injured in that officer's quarters!, 
'thisofficer, who was in command at the tinie 
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of tbe Peishwah's own brigade (every man of 
whom had been sworn some time before, agree- 
ably to their several faiths, to be troe and faidr- 
fill to the Peishwah, and not one of whom kept 
this solemn oath of allegiance,) was considered 
a great favourite at court, and his tables were 
scarcely able, to contain the rich presents of 
plate, in gold and silver, that had been made 
him by the Peishwah; and this prince was 
weak enough now to expect that Captain F. 
could not be forgetful of such marked kind- 
nesses and bounty, and had accordingly given 
positive orders not only to spare Captain F.'s 
house from being plun^dered, but to place people 
over it for its security and protection. The 
attack commenced at three o'clock. Our loss 
was reported to be, 1 Havaldar, 1 Naick, 15 Sea- 
poys, and 1 private of the European regiment, 
killed : 1 Lieutenant, 1 Jemadar, and 55 pri- 
vates, wounded. The enemy left about 500 
dead on the field. 

The Peishwah's army now increased to num- 
bers; and he endeavoured to organize its 
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undisciplined crowds into sepai^te corps and 
bodies for the prosecution of the war. His 
army lay nearly upon the same ground as on 
6th November^ dose to Kirkee, when Brig.-gen. 
— — arrived in its vicinity with a very smart 
force under his command ; but after a seemingly 
unnecessary delay, and a number of pauses and 
doubts, that officer did not think proper to take 
the opportunity offered of trying the strength 
of the enemy. The chief doubt was as to the 
practicability of crossing our guns over a ford 
that intervened between the two armies. The 
General consulted with those about him ; some 
said the river was fordable for guns, others the 
contrary. The artillery officer is said to have 
given it as his opinion that the guns could pass. 
Parties^ however, of our infantry had certainly 
passed over, and cleared the opposite bank of a 
few matchlock men who came down to annoy 
us. The attempt was not made; and a by- 
stander observed, during this painful suspension 
of active measures, the British Resident^ who 
was present^ labquring under the greatest dis- 
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appointment and distress of mind. At one 
motiientit was supposed that the General would 
advance; the next he changed his mind; at 
length, somewhat perplexed, he is said to have 
nwjved quickly up to the Hon. Mr. E., and, 
striding bis hat against his knee, to have ex- 
claimed, " No, it is too much to risk on a 
single engagement; the hazard i9 too great: 
we must reserve ourselves for a surer occasion." 
This opportunity lost of bringing the enemy to 
action, not only gave the Peishwah time to 
revolve in bis mind on his condition^ but must 
have added also not a little to the enemy's in- 
solence and confidence ; and before any other 
opportunity ofSsred to engage that ^my, Badjee 
Eow had put his whole army in motion, and 
led our several detachments in pursuit of him 
for some thou^nd miles. Thus commenced a 
tnarch of many months, which cost the public 
more money, and a greater suspense, with 
more distress and suffering to the troops em- 
ployed, than all the other operations of the 
campaign put together. . The Peishwah had 

f2 
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now finally taken farewell of his capital, which 
had fallen into our hands with little opposition, 
and without any considerable loss*. 

In the mean time the news of the insurrec- 
tion, and of hostilities with the British power, 
spread through every part of the Peishwah's 
dominions; and all British subjects were or- 
dered to be taken up, and prevented from 
passing through his territories. Several officers 
were accordingly intercepted, and either put to 
death or taken prisoners. Captain Vaughan, 
16th M, N. L and his brother, a young adveur 
turer, were surprised by a body of horse on their 
route from Bombay, and both having been shot, 
were afterwards hanged from a tree, Lieut; 
Warre, of Madras Artillery, was also overtaken ■ 
by a body, and most inhumanly put to death. 

* The Hon. Mr. £. at the close of the insurrection at 
Poonah^ was heard to observe, that during the whole pro- 
gress of th<i conspiracy, and throughout, all his secret 
researches, the result taught him, that he had not heard a 
single werd of truth from any Mahratta employed by him, 
with the exception of one man whom he always suspected^ 
and him he never believed. 
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Lieuts. Hunter and Morison, likewise of the 
Madras establishment, were taken prisoners after 
a very resolute and stout resistance ; and having 
undergone a variety of adventures, severities^ 
and condemnations, were at last spared their 
lives, and conveyed, blindfolded, to the top of 
the hill-fort of Wussita, whence they were 
afterwards released. But the mercy shewn to 
these officers arose, no doubt, from the imme- 
diate communication made to the ^Peishwah 
direct by the Hon. Mr. E. that the British 
government would hold his person responsible 
for any injury or undue cruejty inflicted upon 
these officers. These officers are indebted also, 
in a great measure, for the lenity shewn them 
to the good offices and intercession of Major 
Pinto, a Portuguese gentleman in the Peish- 
wah's service. 

It was at this period, January 1st, 1818, thai 
a battalion of Bombay N. I. 2nd of the 1st, 
with a brigade of six-pounder&anda detachment 
of irregular horse, had been ordered by Colonel 
Bur from Seroor to Poonah, and had come pij 
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its first inarch suddenly upon the Peishwah'» 
whole army, encamped close to the village of 
Corygawm. Captain Staunton, the senior offi-» 
cer, on observing the enemy^s army, crossed the 
stnall river in front of the village, and threw his 
small detachment into it, very properly pre* 
ferring the occupation of that village to any 
attempt of retracing his steps in the face of, or 
to a resistance on the plain against, such unequal 
numbers ; but in doing this he omitted taking 
possession of the Gurrhee (or small fort) that 
lay within the village, and which, from its 
elevation, commanded every part of it. The 
reason assigned for this oversight was the total 
want of water in the Gurrhee, and the impru^ 
deuce of dividing too much his little band. 
The appearance of the British detachment soon 
attracted Badjee Row's notice, and a large body 
of Arabs were detached accordingly to attack 
and drive them from the village. The Arab§ 
advanced with the greatest gallantry and cool- 
ness to the very walls and gateway of the 
village, receiving the repeated volleys of our 
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lines from within the walls and houses. They 
quickly perceived the advantage of the Guir- ' 
hee; and after a persevering and vigorous 
attack at the gateway of the village, they 
forced their entrance, and gained possession of 
the litt;le fort, whence they continued to annoy 
and distress our party more than from any 
other point during the conflict The irregulai: 
cavalry on our side of course dismounted, and 
joined their coinpani<His for the defence of the 
village; and our two guQs, after the greatest 
exertions, were at length posted so as to scour 
and protect the gateway. Nothing could be 
a fairer trial of bravery, discipline, and cool- 
ness, than the contest now became. The Arab^ 
were slain in dozens by the steady and advan- 
tageous fire from the walls, and cut down in 
equal numbers by: volleys of grape from the six- 
pounders whilst attempting the gateway. They 
frequently presented themselves at the gate- 
way, and seemed bent to carry, or render 
useless^ those destructive engines; and were 
as frequently mowed down and compelled to 
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retire. But many of the Europeans had fkllen 
about the guns^ and the few that remained 
were becoming more and more exhausted ; and 
the Arabs, observing the slackness of our fire, 
now redoubled their exertions, and at length 
charging the guns, they carried them, putting 
every man about them to the sword and dag«- 
ger. The officer commanding the artillery, 
Lieut Chtsholm, Madras service^ sliared this 
^te ; and the exulting and furious Arabs, cut- 
ting off his head, carried it off as a trophy 
to Badjee Row* The loss of the guns, bow^ 
pyer, did not much dishearten the gallant band 
that still remained, who, collecting together 
in the most secure positions and cover behind 
the houses and walls, continued still to keep 
possession of the greater part of the Pettah, not- 
withstanding the desperate and fresh assaults 
of the Arabs. Badjee Row, observing the tough 
defence of the village, and many of the Arabs 
returning wounded, with the prolonged and 
doubtful state of the contest, is said to ha\'e 
remarked with some indignation to one of his 
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jHinisters, ■ ■ Why, if my whole army is uoable to 
destroy or to rout a single.battalion of their own 
countrymen, what can they do against a\l the 
Faringees, and the other armies that will pre- 
sently encompass us?" The minister in reply 
Whispered, " True, Maharaj ; but you had as well 
keep that sentiment to yourself." The Arabs, 
still pushing their ground, had now got posses* 
sion of a house in which were two British offi* 
cers badly wounded, Lieut Swanston, and Mr. 
Assistant Surgeon Wyngate : the Arabs did not 
seem disposed to put them to death, as they are 
commonly wont to do, but Mr. W. on the ap- 
proach of the Arabs tiear him, seems to have 
provoked unintentioinally, some way or other, 
thpir resentment, and he was quickly dispatched ; 
but they offered no violence to Lieut. S. Lieut. 
Pattispn, adjt of the Native corps, and a roan 
of prodigious strength, was shortly after this 
closed upon by the Arabs, and brought down no 
less than five of them by the butt of a musquct 
alcme; but the brave fellow at length fell co- 
Tered with wounds^ and $oon after expiree!, 
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The contest was thus obstinatelj^ continued to 
the afternoon of the day; and although our 
troops still held their posts, and repulsed every 
effort of the Arabs to dislodge them, the un- 
ceasing fatigue and want of water, with the 
fresh bodies of Arabs pouring in, and little 
hopea of relief to themselves^— these hardships 
naturally pressed, and dispirited many of them j 
and observing their numerous comrades drop- 
ping about them, they would have almost re- 
signed themselves to a similar fate. Every ef- 
fort was made by the surviving European offi- 
cers, by reminding the Seapoys of their duty, 
their families, and their colours ; the drums beat 
to arms several time% and a fresh stimulus was 
thus infused into tlie troops to maintain their 
post, and the reputation they had already ac- 
quired. Towards the close of the day the fire 
slackened, and both sides seemed willing to rest 
a little. The contest was however resumed the 
next morning; but the Peishwah, seeing the 
issue still undecided, and his owii troops thinned 
and brought back wounded and dismayed, and 
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apprehensive of the too near approach of Gen. 
Smith*s army, ordered the attack to be discon- 
tinued; attd the Arabs being recalled, he on 
that evening br6ke ground with his whole army ♦. 
Captain Staunton had early on the morning of the 
2d of January, contrived to dispatch a messent 
ger to Col. BuV, to inform him of his condition, 
and calling on him for aid : the messenger be* 
longed to the irregular horse, and managed, with 
a great deal of dexterity and courage, to pass 
through several bodies of the enemy on his 
route to Poonah; he at one time unexpectedly 
came on their advanced piquet in a Nullahj and 
with singular presence of mind commenced 
ringing his horse, brandishing his spear, and 
proclaiming aloud the titles and valour of the 
Peishwah ; tlie piquet, of course taking him for 
one of their own party, did not trouble them* 
selves about him, when he suddenly dashed 

* Our loss at Corygawm was not so heavy as might be ex* 
pected : Lieuts. Chisholm and Pattison, and Mr. Assistant 
Sorgeon Wyngatc, were killed, and about 100 kiHed and 
wounded of the privates and Seappys. 
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across the NuUah, and left them in the greatest 
surprise and disappointment. Col. Bur, Qn re- 
ceipt of the message, detached a body of troops 
to the relief of Corygawm under Lieut.*col C; 
but, singular as it may appear, with orders not to 
proceed nearer th^n ten miles of the place, as if 
pierely to shew the enemy that reinforcements 
were advigincing, but without much regard to 
the safety or Jives of the remaining little baud ; 
and the above detachment proceeded ^cordr 
ingly to a fixed point, and without ejecting any 
thing, turned right ^bout again, thus leaving 
Capt 'S, and his poor fellows to their fite. 
Luckily the Peishwah, as above stated, had ror 
called his troops from the attack, and moved ofi. 
Cfen, Smith's force had now come close upon 
the Peishwah's army, and that force marched, 
for days a^ad days together, completely sur- 
rounded by the numerpiis cavalry of the Peisb- 
\yah, who kept at a civil distance from the 
British line, and only now and then made at- 
tacks upon the baggage and th^ i;ear; but when* 
ever they came within musquet-shot of any 
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part of our line, they as quickly disappeared^ 
seldom or ever leaving any of their killed or 
wounded behind them. The enemy's line had 
frequently received repeated and sudden rounds 
of grape and musquetry, and seemed instantly 
to take to flight, and in such a hurry as scarcely 
to leave time for a thought as to their casualties; 
nevertheless they seldom left a single man or 
horse behind them to shew, the effect of our 
close and well-directed fire. The Mahrattas 
possess extraordinary skill in horsemanship, and 
so intimate an acquaintance with their horses^ 
that they can make these animals almost do any 
thing, even in full speed, in halting, wheeling, 
&c. ; they likewise use the epear with remarkable 
dexterity, sometimes in full gallop, grasping 
their spears short, iand quickly sticking the point 
in the ground, still holding the handle, they 
turn their horse suddenly round it, thus perform- 
ing on the point of a spear, as on a pivot, the 
same circle round and round again. Their horses 
likewise never lieave the particular class or body 
to which ±hey belong; so that, if the rider 
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should be knocked off, away gallops the animal 
after its fellows, never separating itself from the 
main body. The Mahrattas take to the field, 
without distinction, horses, mares, fillies, &c.; 
and you may see bodies of these rabble retreat- 
ing or flying across the country, with nearly 
half the number of their horses unmounted in 
their retinue ; every Mahratta brings his own 
horse and his own arms with him to the field, 
and possibly in the interest they possess in this 
private equipment we shall find their usual 
shyness to expose themselves, ot evfer to make 
a. bold vigorous attack. But if armies or troop* 
could be frightened by appearances, these hordes 
of Mahrattas would dishearten the bravest, ac- 
tually darkening the plains with their numbers, 
and clouding the horizon with dust for miles 
and miles around. A little fighting, however, 
goes a great \yay with these as with most of the 
other Native powers in India ; and after tasting 
a season or two of the bitterness and hardships 
of an active campaign, they^ire generally well 
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inclined to skulk off with their poor and worn- 
down animals to their villages. The Peishwah 
was now proclaimed throughout his dominions 
a traitor to the British government; and the Hon. 
Mr, E. proceeded to the quiet possession and 
settlement of his country, that wretched sove- 
reign and his family being closely pursued and 
hemmed in by two or three different armies. 

We had left Sir John Malcolm on his visit 
to the court of Berar,. and shall now resume the 
operations under Sir T. Hislop. His Excellency 
arrived from Madras about the middle of Au* 
gust at Hyderabad, where he was received hy 
the whole of the troops at that station, drawn 
out in a line of nearly two tniles, and extending 
to the very entrance of the Residency. His 
Excellency arrived about one o'clock of the 
day, amidst a grand procession of the nobles, 
minister;s, &c. of the Nizam's court, all mounted 
upon elepbants caparisoned and decorated in the 
most costly and rich manner^ and surrounded 
himself by the whole of his personal and the 
general staff* 
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Some days «fter, Sir Thomas had the honour 
oF being introduced^ with the whole of his suite 
and followers, to the Nizam, and on a subsequent 
day to the prime minister, Chundah Lall; oh the 
latter occasion he was received by the corps of' 
women under presented arms, who are kept 
for the protection of the Nizam's seraglio ; on 
both these visits his Excellency was received 
most courteously, and presents were distributed 
to his suite to the amount of a lac and a half of 
rupees^ The Nizam is said to have looked much 
dejected and in low spirits; he received the 
party in a small room with scarce any funiiture 
or decoration ; habited himself in a plain white 
muslin dress, seated upon a common carpet, 
and surrounded by his ministers and few nobles, 
he spoke little, nor did he seem altogether to 
understand the nature of the visit by the pre- 
sence at his court of the commander-in-chief, 
dnd such an influx of red coats upon him : in fact 
he, seemed to sit upon a throne of thorns during 
the whole visit, and was quite perplexed and 
confounded at this unusual levee. 
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Many of the Madras corps had how proceeded 
in aidvanceon the Taptee river, and others raore 
forward on the Narbudda; and his Excellency 
whilst at Hyderabad ordered a further contin- 
gent of Europeans in the head quarters of the 
Madras European Regijnent to join a squadron 
of S2d dragoons, and two brigades of horse 
artilleryj and the 3d light infantry, that were 
destined for his personal, escort. This detach-* 
ment started on the 27th of August, under the 
command of the Hon. Lient-coh Murray; but 
the rains having so^t-in a few days, after, they 
became exposed to the most severe and incle- 
ment monsoon that had been known for years, 
and until the end of October underwent greater 
hardships and distresses than any other detach- 
ment on advance. The detachment had m^de 
but three marches when they were brought ,yp 
by the suddeur descent and overflowing of the 
Monzoora river, which continued impas3^bley 
circumstance<) ^ thqy were, for upwards of SO 
days.; This river, within ,30 miles of the /Ni- 
zam's capita), was always regarded as one of the 
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most rapid and difficult streams in the country i 
but| neverthelessi there was not even a basket* 
boat, or raft of any description, in readiness to 
expedite the transport of the guns and proTi- 
sions, nor was there the least preparation made 
or thought of to meet the arrival of our troops 
and the existing exigency. It was in vaih to 
seek for wood to form rafts; none was to be 
had dry, and none of any description except 
the date-tree : tKe pioneers had eompletbd sotn^^ 
basket-boats, but no hides were to be had to 
cover theitt : every ej^pedient WW tried to pass 
the cftrnds, by the purchase of village cots and 
chatties, and fastening them above their bucks, 
these animals being unable to swim; The ruin 
still descended in torrents for about 12 days with- 
out ibtermission; and the<letachment atJbdgth 
became' perfectly insulated, and cut off from 
any further attempt at passing, until the 90tfa 
day, when the calmness of the weather enabled 
them to get huddled over, in basket-bOats and 
rafts, a stream not exceeding eighty yards wide. 
His Excellency Sir T. Hislop had remained 
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behind at Hyderabad ; and it was very fortunate 
he had ddne so, as he experienced there an ahrm^ 
ing attack df illness a few 'days after the march of 
his escort, and which had at one time assumed 
the most dangerous symptoms. The detach- 
ment, having crossed the Monzoota, now stepped 
out, weather permitting or not, but seldom 
maTched above seven or eight miles in a day 
from the dreadful state ^ of the country, men» 
officers, and all struggling knee^deep for days 
as well ^3 they could through the mud, generally 
leaving a* gun or two, and more than once 
the whole of the horse artillery gtms buried 
up to the a^les in the deep cotton-ground, 
and Compelled t6 be left there until elephants, 
planks. Sec. were sent out to disengage them. 
The detachment in their progress had been cut 
off, no less than three diflfetent times in tltt 
coufise of ten days, from their tents and bag- 
gage at diiFereiit small streams, but which, from 
the torrenta of rain, had swelled to the largest 
rivers, and to the depth of fifteen or t^Venty 
feet. On one occasion the force had not 

g2 
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crossed a small rivulet knee-deep above an 
hour, when the flood descended, and in two 
hours after it rose to such a height as barely to 
give footing to the largest elephants. None of 
the tents or baggage, with the exception of 
thos6 of the messes, had come up ; and the 
whole of the troops were exposed that day and 
night, and the succeeding day, without the lea»t 
shelter, and scarcely any nourishment 

The detachment now became, as might be 
expected, sickly, fevers and dysentery spreading 
amongst them ; and the scanty supply of medi- 
cines and regular dooley men, furnished on first 
quitting Hyderabad, was found lamentably de- 
ficient for the increasing sick; The wing of 
the M. E. R. alone amounted to four hundred 
.and forty men ; forty-four dooleys were -the 
complement required, and forty-four were fur- 
nished, but only nine of them with regular 
bearers ; the others were entirely composed of 
common coolies, or villagers, who 'were pressed 
at Hyderabad, and who, on reaching the Mon- 
2oora, deserted by sixes and sevens, at length 
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leaving the detachment scarcely twenty dooleysy 
and half of these carried on the heads of those 
villagers, whence they repeatedly precipitated 
the wretched occupants headlong into a river 
or a hed of mud, some or whom actually 
perished in this manner hefore they reached 
the. ground of encampment. Village carts were 
afterwards substituted for the want of dooleys ; 
but the state and condition of four or five 
sick men thrown upon one of these carts may 
easily, be imagined — without bedding, and ex- 
posed either to incessant rain, or to a killing 
and vertical. sun, and frequently unable to hold 
on, or^ bear the motion of the cart*— tumbling 
off, and obliged to remain so on the road, until 
possibly at the close of the day they aremissed> 
and a dooley sent back for them. 
" Lieut.-col. Murray's detachment thus con- 
trived to pull through the mud as far as the 
Godavary river at Nandere. At this place we 
were -much gratified by a visit to the Seik^ 
College, where there are upwards of three* 
hui>dred of that class instructed in matters of 
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th^ir religion, and the whole establishment is 
seemingly conducted with great regularity and 
application. The sages who preside there de- 
liver out their lectures from their respective 
stalls, occupying at a convenient distande from 
each other two sides of tiie hall of audience. 
These instructors appeared' venerable, pious, and 
respectable old men, seated upon, carpets, and 
having large and richly embroidered pillows 
befiare th^m, whence from their books they 
delivered out their discourses to their hearers. 
The Seik student always appears in public 
well dressed ; and in stature, deportment, and 
liabit, strikes the visitor at dnce with a pre- 
possession in hid favour. They are generally 
tall, of elegant sytpmetry, and in their counte- 
nances alone carry an expression of superiority 
and manliness far above any other tribe in 
India. They generally dress in dark clothes, 
with lofty blue turbams, and £lre on all occasions 
armed with a sword and shield, and many of 
them with an instrument of war, which they 
iise with the greatest dexterity and eflfect 
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Thi$ weapon resembles a common quoit, with 
this difference, that the plate of the former is 
perfectly flat on both sides, and not above the 
eighth of an inch in thickness* These are com* 
monly carried in a dozen or two on the upper 
ball or crest of the turban^ where they sit close 
together, and quite at hand for service. In 
using these missile weapons, the fore finger of 
the right hand is introduced mto its cavity in 
the centre, and the inner edge brought to rest 
Bimly on the ball of the same finger ; the thumb 
is applied outside and over the edge (which is 
a$ shai^p as a common knife), merely to direct 
the aim. The right leg is then drawn back, 
and the Seik, raising his arm above his head, 
and inclining his body downwards^ discharges 
it in: a horizontal direction, just as a boy skims 
a sheet of water with a slate. These weapons 
Ay through the air faster thanlhe eye can fol- 
low them, and the Seik makes as sure of hitting 
an object the size of a man at seventy or eight}" 
yards, as the best marksman could with a rifle. 
These weapons are used with best efiect 
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agamst bodies of cavalry, where, even at the 
distance of two hundred yards, one of them 
coming in contact, with the horse's leg or 
body will be sure to break the former, or 
plunge right' into the latter. The Seiks use 
also bows' and arrows with great skill, and are 
elegant horsemen, on those occasions usinjg the 
speaj and matchlock, and on all public cere- 
monies displaying their beautifully embroidered 
black banners, with curious devices upon them. 
This class of people bear the most deadly an- 
tipathy to the Mahomedans.— -At Nandere we 
had an opportunity of witnessing the effectsand 
m'aiics of the late inundation from the heavy 
rains which fell in September. Two-thirds 
of the houses had befcn entirely carried away ; 
and the only place of refuge which reinaiiled 
for the wretched inhabitants was ou the tops of 
the lofty towers .and battlements of the fort 
The Water at one time attained an extent in 
breadth of twenty miles opposite Nandere, and 
had risfen between forty-five and fifty feet above 
its usual level The trees in the village bore 
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the most incontestable proofs of this fact, the 
whole of them still retaining the marks of the 
overflow by a thick line of leaves and rubbish 
along the branches of the loftiest trees in the 
village. Upwards of twenty villages had been 
entirely swept away between this place and the 
mouth of the river at Rajahmundry during that 
season. A Jogee, or Hindoo devotee, had at 
Nandere occupied a small shrine, or place of 
worship, on the most elevated part of the town, 
and projecting somewhat towards the river. 
He had resided in this cell for years together, 
never extending his commerce with man or the 
world beyond an occasional descent for a small 
supply of rice, or oil to trim his lamp with. 
He had been accustomed to expect the rise of 
the river ias usual, and took no further notice of 
it this year than formerly. The waters, how- 
ever, had risen u^nusually high, and in the 
coufse of a single night washed the walls of his 
abode, ancj thp following morning overflowed 
the floor of Jhe little temple. The inhabitants 
on the towers of Naodere observed the ^amger 
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of their holy man, and sent off a raft for hiia, 
but this he positively refused to ascend, and 
Mtd he: would never abandon his deity. It is 
in vaiii to endeavour to prevail upon people of 
this mind; an3 towards the evening he was 
«^6n sitting on the very pinnacle of the cell 
with a few of his favourite idoU in his hands^ 
the flood having risen; and on the following- 
(norning the deluded man was missing al- 
together, not a vestige of his abode to be seen. 
The detachment had now crossed the Goda- 
very. There are excellent boats at Nandere, 
and the natives of that place possess extraordi- 
nary skill and ease in swimming that broad and 
rapid river. They will pass over at the same 
time three or four horses : having a piece 
of light wood, or a dried pumpkin -sheH, 
fastened loosely under their armpit^ and hold* 
ing the single cords by which the horses are 
held (from the under jaw) in one hand, or by 
the teeth, these fellows kick out,' and beating 
the stream with the other arm, they lead the 
horses, with the greatest safety, across the 
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river. Tbey will singly manage the most stub- 
bom or restive horse, closing upon him whilst 
he plunges and paws at the swimmer, and, if 
necessary, mounting on his back/ or holding 
him by the neck, and sodietimes by thb tail, 
fioggmg him at the'same time with a rope's-end 
The bullocks swim over of their own accord, 
provided one leads the waiy ; but should this 
leader, which frequently happens, suddenly turn 
about in the water, thfc whole, as if by word of 
command, right-about also, and thus present an ' 
amusing scene, where there may be two or three 
hundred in his retinue at a time, the bullock* 
drivers abusingthe leader in the strangest terms 
for this detention ; but the moment thf leagitr 
turns again, so do the whole body, imit^iting 
exactly his motions. The docility of these ani- 
mals, and their discipline amongst themselves, 
may be observed with a great deal of enter-r 
tainment at the Company's bullock^farm near 
Seringapatam, where thei^ are frequently ftoni 
ten to fifteen thousand bullocks kept for public 
purposes. Amidst this vast herd the keepers 
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select a bullock of particular cast or breed from 
amongst their own droves, each drove having 
from three to six hundred belonging to it. This 
favourite bullock is immediately decorated with 
a tawdry covering of particoloured stuff, hung 
all over with small bells and beads of cowries, 
or of ivory, with old buttons, and not unfre- 
quently with small bits of looking-glass' stuck 
in damur or wax. His horns in like manner 
are surrounded with neatly worked brass rings, 
and frequently tipped with the same. Thus, 
ornamented by the keeper, its authority soon 
becomes acknowledged by the whole herd ; and 
the keeper now, through his new deputy alone, 
directs all the movements and government of 
his charge. The whole of the bullocks at the 
farm are turned out promiscuously to feed 
along the extensive grounds, where they graze 
without any interruption for weelcs together. 
But when it becomes ne^es^ary to select bul- 
loifiksof a certain breed, either for gun-carriage 
OF grain (the same bullock not answering for 
both), the keepers are directed to furnish so 
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tnany : on this they have only to summon their 
leaders, who instantly obey the call, when every 
bullock of that particular herd turns out, and 
follows his master without failure. The rie- 
quired number is then taken away, and the 
chief and remainder return to their pasture. 

His £xceUency Sir T. Hislop with his staff 
overtook the detachment at Nandere, and start- 
ing a-head with the squadron of the 22d dra- 
goons, the command of the detachment devolved 
upon Major Andrews, M. E. R. the Hon. Lieut- 
col. Murray having accompanied his Excel- 
lency. Our detachment now stepped out, and 
marched for 24 days in succession, halting but 
one day, the 26th of October, at Bassein, aver- 
aging 14 miles a day. During this march the 
horse artillery guns broke down twice; and 
although they were separated, with a view of 
accelerating their junction with the army oti 
the Narbudda, they were nevertheless passed 
by the infantry, atid left some miles in the rear 
of Mulkapour, the H. A. officers fairly acknow- 
ledging that the horses were knocked up and 
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could proceed no faster. We had mw gSLiixed 
the Taptee river, and the foUowing day ^passing 
to the eastward of Asseerghur,. we entered the 
Charwah Jungle, and quickly after reached 
his Excellency *s ca^, , Sil* T. Hislop's, at Hiir^ 
dah, where we arrived on the 13th of Novem- 
ber. In our march through the Ciiarwah Jungle 
we lost several followers by tigers; these ani^ 
mals are very numerous in that tract, md more 
than commonly bold and greedy. A Seapoy 
with the advanced guard was knocked down 
and carried some distance, on our second march 
through it The man was afterwards found, 
but the tiger had left such deep marks behind 
him, having penetrated the skull in the bind 
part of the head, that he died. These animals 
generally stun their victim by a dreadful blow 
in the first instance^ and then proceed to suck 
out the blood ; and a horse or buffalo will have 
nearly as poor a chance of escaping^ being 
knocked aver by a single stroke, as a man jor less 
animal. 
On our arrival at Hurdah^ the encampment 
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of the army^ we found assembled there the fol-- 
lowing force^ inclnding our own detachment : 
viz. four brigades of horse artillery ; the rocket 
corps ; one squadron of H. M. 22d dragoons ; 
3d, 4th and 8th M. Native cavalry ; three bri- 
gades of six-pounders, including the Russel 
brigade guns; the flank companies of H. M. 
Royal Scots; the M. E. regfiment; the rifle 
corps ; tlie 3d light infantry ; a battaliou of the 
6tli Native infantry ; ditto of the 7th N, I; ; 
both battailous 14th Native infantry; the 16tl\ 
and the 17th light infantry ; the Russel brigade, 
and about SOOO of the Mysore irregular horse ; 
and the 1st battalion of the Madras pioneers* 

Sir John Malcolm was also in camp with his 
political assistants and staff. The army re- 
mained, at Hurdah to the end of November, 
without any thing particular occurring beyond 
the news of the treaty with Scindeah,. and tht 
execution af% trooper of the 8th M. N. cavalry 
for the murder ,of Major O'Dpnncl of that corps. 
It was on this ground that the news of the in- 
suirection at Poonah reached his Excellency 
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Sir T. Hislop, who shortly after in consequence 
detached Lieut.-col. Deacon with the 17thliglit 
infantry, the gallopper guns of the 8th N, ca- 
valry, and a party of Mysore horse to cover the 
borders of Khandeish, and to remain at command 
in the vicinity of Dowlutabad, in the event of 
need. Sir John Malcolm had been thrown 
across the Narbudda, towards the end of No^ 
vember, with the rifle corps, the 6th M. N. I., 
the Russel brigade, and the greater part of the 
Mysore horse ; but he had not made above 
one or two marches, when he hastily returned 
to his Excellency's camp (leaving his small 
detachment beyond the river), and it was now 
resolved to retrograde with the army to the 
south again. The force was accordingly put 
in motion, aud had made three marches, when 
a council of war was called, and it was there 
decided that the army should retrace its steps 
to its old position Dn the Narbudda. That 
measure of falling back, we may suppose was 
taken with a view of opposing Badjee Row*s 
army oh its march towarids Khandeish, and of 
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preventing a junction between that and the 
fierar Rajah's forces ; but the. ill-advised step 
was. hafppily arrested without any material dc* 
triment to the object of the campaign. The 
Earl Moira disapproved in veryt strong terms 
of the. retirement of the., army from . Hurdah ; 
and with great reaso'iv^ as such a step. at so cri- 
tical a moment waa certainly but too well cal- 
culated to inspire confidence into our enemies 
north of the Natbudda, and to postpone the 
accomplishment of the grand sc^le of actbn 
that was in contemplation by his Lordship. 

Sir John Malcolm now joined his own de- 
taqhjD&ent again across the river, and proceeded 
nearly , in a northerly, direction by Seronge, 
thereby, in co-operation with some of the Bengal 
divisions, hemming in and closing up to the 
westward the- followers and adherents of Hol- 
kar; whilst tl^ei army under Sir T.v Hislop, and 
Lieut-^coL Deacon's .detachment, more to the 
south and west of the Narbudda, prevented 
any party from proceeding to the aid of ^ the* 
Peishwah. The fort oif Hindia, on the left bank 
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of the Narbudda, which commands the only 
ford in that quarter, and the passage-boats of 
the river, was now taken possession of, agree- 
ably to an article in the late treaty with Scindeah, 
by his Excellency, who threw in for its gar- 
rison a brigade of guns, a company of M. £. IL 
and the 7th Native infantry^ nnder Major Heath ; 
and these arrangements being effected^ the 
army commenced crossing the Narbudda on 
the SOth of November, and had completely 
passed V it on the dd of the ensuing month. 
Hindia was formerly a town of considerable note, 
but now only bears the ruinous and decayed 
vestiges of its ancient extent and splendour. 
The Narbudda presents here a new and grand 
sight to the visitor, in its deep, rugged, and ex- 
tensive bed, running east and west open to the 
eye for several miles. Its waters had now sub- 
sided from the effects of the late monsoon ; but 
its variegated bed of islands covered with the 
thickest herbage, of naked and bold rocks, its 
lakes at different points, and the smooth and 
deep green stream that washed the off •bank, fur- 
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Bbhed ibe soidier of soutfaem India with a just 
and interesting idea of a great river. Ita width 
at Hindia i^ upwards of 1300 yards, and its 
bank$ little under one hundred feet above the 
level of its bed. From Hindia the eye i$ im* 
mediately attracted to a beautiful pagoda on 
the oj^K>fiite side of the river; to the right of 
which lies the Durrah^ or tributary estate, of 
Cheetoo> a celebrated leader of Pindarrees. It 
was at this spot, that the Emperor Aurungzebe 
in former days passed on bis expedition to the 
Deckan; and the people of the place point i^ut 
to the visitor the marks of that proud ^nemy 
on every part of the above pagoda. The whole of 
the figures below, and many parts of its rich and 
highJj sculptured works, certainly bear the marks 
of having been broken off and defaced; and 
the pilgrims at the pagoda affirm, that the Deity 
Wm so much oiFended at the insult thus offered 
to bis temple, as to cause it to turn away its 
face in shame from the sun, and to look to the 
w^st, to which, however the tale may be, it 

H 2 
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certainly at present points, and contrai|r to the 
general order of all Hindoo places of worship. 

The army under his Excellency . had now 
reached, by slow marches, close to Ougein, the 
^capitalof Scindeah, without any kind of inter- 
ruption; and Sir J. Malcolm inclining with hrs 
detachment to the west, was "instructed so to 
shape his route as to meet his Excellency's army 
at the above place. Sir John visited his ExceK 
lency on the llth of December, within one 
march of Ougein; arid the two armies the fol- 
lowing morning broke ground togetTier, and 
encamped on the left* bank of the Sepra river, 
which washes the walls of that capital. The 
combined army remained On this ground for ^ 
some days. The bazars in the town during onr 
stay were all closed, the inhabitants cold and 
uncivil in their communications with lis, scalrce 
a dozen people to be seen in the streets at a 
time. They seemed to have entertained a high 
opinion of the Bhye's army, which had been 
assembled for some days in its vicinity, and 
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looked 9n our six^pounder^ as they passed. their 
gates with contempt and disdain ; but, the mo* 
ment.they heard the news of the victory at Ma- 
hidpore, and the total discomfiture of Holkar's 
army, they with true Oriental fickleness at once 
changed their- conduct, exposed their most .va- 
luable articles for sale, and even advanced a 
large loan in money to our aripy. The army 
. of Holkar had hetn assipmbled at Mahidpore, 
about 24 miles from Ougein, with the Regent 
Qfxeen Toolsie JBhye and the court of Holkar; 
and that princess, in nominal charge of the gor 
vemment during the minority of Mulhar Row 
Holkar; had some days previous to the arrival of 
our army at Ougein^ sent out Vakeels in t^rms 
of good faith and confidence to the camp of Sir 
John Malcolm. She professed the greatest r^ 
gardand admiration for the British government, 
and. expressed a hope- that the. same pacific views 
which led Sir John to her court on a former 
occasion, would be attended with equal success 
at. the present unwelcome and alarming crisis. - 
Sir John of course returned a polite acknow- 
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ledgment for this civility, and recoinnieDded 
the Bhye to send her Vakeels to the camp of 
his JExcellency Sir T. Hislop on its arrival at 
Ougein. The Vakeels from Holkaf s court ac- 
cdrdingly arrived in camp, and negociatiotis on 
the first day seemed to wear the most promising 
features of accommodation and peace. His Ex- 
cellency Sir Thomas held a numerous levee on 
the occasion, and the Vakeels were received 
Bt his tent with all due parade and attention. 
The kindest pixifessions and good offices weae 
interchanged, and presents of Pawn, and other 
trifling forms of Eastern custom, ps^sed between 
the head Vakeel and his Excellency. Sir John 
in his usual good humour preserved mirth and 
merriment amongst them; but he no doubt 
kn^ w too well that all these professions, and this 
dissimulation on the part of Uolkar's court, at 
least was mere nonsense, and that we must have 
a fight for it. The two armies were too near 
each other, and tlie plots and designs on both 
sides too materially at stake, to be decided in 
any other way than by strength of arm* 
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There is every reason to suppose that the 
Shye herself had no wish to proceed to hostili* 
ties with us; but her single voice had little or 
uo Gontroul over her haughty and factious 
Sirdars. Amongst these military leaders, Ram 
Dien and Roshun Khan were the most turbu* 
lent, and seemed confident in their numbers, 
atid their artillery ; and possibly the recollecr 
tion of the disastrous retreat* of the British 
detachment before this army, at a former period, 
might hare not a little spurred on their pride, 
and given a keenness for a second experiment 
Negociations were however repeated, and car- 
ried on with seeming frankness and sincerity, 
until the news of the affair at Poonah had 
reached Holkar's court, whep the Bhye again 
chanjged her mind^ and refused to enter into any 
positive engagement or treaty with us, which 
did not embrace the fortune of Scindeah, and 
guarantee the solidity and preservation of the 
Mahratta compact ; and she is said to have ei^ir 

♦ The Hon. Col. M, 
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pressed her fixed determination to supppxt iind 
replace Badjee Row on his throne again, as far . 
as her ability and aid could effect it Whether 
these, were the sentiments of the Bhyc herself, 
or of her military council, is of little importance : 
such. language was sufficient to damp and effac? 
the heretofore favourable appearance of the ne- 
gociation. Amongst the articles proposed by us ' 
in the tveaty with the. Bhye, was the sine qua 
non of the establishment of a Resident at her 
court, and the cession ofGaulnah asadepdt; 
to neither of which, however, the court of Hol- 
kar would consent. 

The . Vakeels . were desired » to , oppose the 
former firmly, but that they might wave to. a 
subsequent period the considerationof the latter. 
The Bhye is even said of her own free .will to 
have made a solemn oath, in the presence , of her 
chiefs, that as long as she lived, or had power, 
^he would never admit a British Resident. at 
hjpr court ; that she considered thpm as pierely 
placed at Native courts to undermine and sup- 
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plant the established order of things, and to 
seduce the subjects- from allegiance to their law- 
ful sovereigns. 

, Ameer Khan was urgent for peace, and had 
instructed GuiFoor Khan to declare publicly in 
the Bhye's durbar^ " That war with the English 
would be the ruin of the state, and that his 
troops shouldnot engage in it." Toolsie Bhye, 
in consequence of thi&intinaation, and from the 
advice of some me^e sober. people about her, 
^gSLiB relaxed from her hostile disposition, and 
expressed an anxiety that young Holkar should 
be placed under the protection, and at the dia- 
posal, of the British government; that tljtey, 
her Sirdars, all knew, by sad experience, Ijpw 
hopeless any contest must prove to them, or to 
any other Native power, again^st a British army ; 
and that, hard as were the conditions of. the 
British government, they w:ere preferable to 
absolute ruin and degradation. These, seuti? 
ments, but too just, and true, cost the unfoirtUr 
i)ate womaii dear ; a murderous ^a.Ag having on 
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the night of the 20th of December dragged her 
from her tent, and, after beheading her, thrown 
her body into the river. 

She had been seized by Ram Dien and 
Roshun Khan, together with her supposed para- 
mour Gunput Rao, and having been charged 
by them that she was too amicable with the 
Faringees, or Europeans, and disgraced the Raje 
by her connection with Gunput Rao, she was 
put to death. Gunput Rao was tied up and 
severely beaten with slippers, and would proba- 
bly have been put to death also, but the battle 
took place the following day, and he escaped to 
Holkar. 

Matters now not wearing such a- favourable 
aspect, Sir T. Hislop began to calculate on the 
probability of hostilities, ^nd accordingly issued 
preparatory orders to the several divisions, no- 
minating Sir John Malcolm to command the line. 
And his Excellency, about the same time, re- 
viewed the whole army in person. 

The number of effective men (not includ- 
ing the Russel brigade and Mysore cavalry) 
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on parade that mornings amounted to about 
5600. 

The army' moved from Ougeiu by slo^ 
marches, and arrived within eight miles of 
Mahidpore on the morning of the 10th of De- 
cember. Negociations were still carrying on, 
but with so many difficulties^ and such apparent 
insincerity, tliat little was to be expected from 
them to the point. The ground that our arit^y 
now lay upon was most difficult, the whole 
force being broken up into small detachments 
and patches, from the number of ravines and 
miUahs running in every direction through it ; 
and had the enemy posted themselves on jtbis 
ground with their numerous artillery and in* 
fantry, they would have cost us much more 
severely than we afterwards experienced. Their 
masses of cavalry might have thrown themselves 
between Ougein and these hills, and again be- 
tween Mahidpore and the same position; and 
they would at all events have thus harassed 
our rear, and cut off all supplies./ 

Even here the Vakeels again visited Sir 
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John; as a last effort to accommodate matters; 
' but the conference was suddenly broken off by 
Sir John turning them out of his tent, on his 
hearing of an attack upon our foraging parties 
by the enemy's cavalry. These were some of 
the Pindarrees who had taken shelter under 
Uolkar's army, and observing our cattle at too 
great a distance from the camp, were induced 
to make a dash, and had carried off several 
camels and bullocks with them. On the alaim 
Jbeing given, 'the whole camp was in an uproar. 
The piquets were 'ordered out in pursuit, and 
the line put under arms. We could see. the 
Pindarrees flying like the wind, at a consider- 
able distance off, our cavalry having no chance 
with these fellows, even on an open plain. The 
Pindarree, unincumbered with accoutrements, 
heavy saddle, &c. will gallop round and round 
the most, active of our = troopers ; and his very 
hor;se seems to partake of the master's cunning 
and dexterity, and to know exactly the moment 
for a quick and timely retreat* . 

Early on the 21st December the army broke 
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^und; the order to prepare for action being 

pleviously given, a strong detachment having 

been also told off for the cover of the baggage. 

The road towards Mahidpore was narrow and 

intricate, winding through several hills, and so 

covered with large round stones as to render 

the footing particularly difficult both for horses 

and men. The army had not proceeded above 

foif r miles, when several volleys of musquetry 

announced the baggage to have been attacked, 

and quickly after the fire of tlie six-pounders 

was heard in the same quarter. . Sir John had 

passed a-head of the army with the 16th L. La 

conple of gallopper guns, and some cavalry, and 

had taken possession of a small village on the 

right bank of the Sepra, and to the left hand of 

the ford, which village now became open to 

the view of the army at the extremity 6f an 

extensive and flat plain; the pagoda of that 

village, and the towers of the fort of Mahidpore, / 

being the only objects that attracted the eye* 

On advancing, however; we soon got command 

of a nearer and greater view ; the baggage 
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drawing up under the cover of a small emi- 
nence td our lefty and a few straggling IvMe 
of the enemy appearing behind die topes^ and 
along the summit of a low range of hills on our 
right. The army now halted, and rested for 
about an hour, the enemy's lines, witji their 
streamers^and flags, to be seen distinctly with a 
glass at about the distance of two miles. The 
horse artillery and rifle corps were now ordered 
a short distance a*head of our line, Which was 
soon after put in motion also, the left in front, 
covered by the cavalry formed in close column 
of squadrons on the right and left; and nlovjng 
in a line on the centre of the infantry, A few 
companies of the 16th N. I. had been thrown 
across the river in the early part of the day by 
Sir John, and passing the ford to the right of 
the village, got over and lodged themselves 
under the deep banks and ravines of the op^ 
posite side of the river, compelling some match- 
bck-men who shewed themselves in that quar*- 
ter, to fall back. We could now discern with 
the naked eye the enemy's artillery posted 
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bejond the Sepra, aod running in an irregular 
orescent on both sides of a small hill, having 
their left on the Sepra, and their right extend-^ 
ing in a curve beyond the ford, and inclining 
on the river in that quarter also. Their infantry 
were tlrawn up in a line behind the hill ; and 
behind these again were to be observed their 
masses of cavalry, and their encampment. 

The horse artillery had now reached an avenue 
which runs along the right bank of the river to 
the fort of Mahidpore; and opening a few guns 
on the right, whilst the other^ guns descended 
the ford, the enemy in their turn opened several 
of their guns on those points, as well as t)n the 
line advancing at a distance. 

The rifle corps under Major Snow was cm* 
ployed at firs^ in keeping back the enemy's 
sm^ll fire from the off bank of the river, but 
was mon withdrawn from the avenue, and 
pushed across the ford with the 3rd light in- 
fantry, when, entering a deep ravine, that ran 
with its head towards the right of the enemy's 
guns, thciy proceeded to the very extremity of 
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it, thus becoming exposed to a galling and 
coolly-directed fire from the enemy's right and 
centre guns^ every one of which took eiFect 
from the shallowness of the ravine in that 
quarter; and these corps, with the I6th h. L 
sustained in that injudiciously chosen position 
their heaviest and greatest loss during the day, 
having been seated there without any one ohr 
ject or view for at least an hour, and exposed 
to \he steadily-delivered rounds of the enetny's 
line* The light corps having passed the ford, 
and our horse'artillery and some gallopper-guns 
following, these were formed into a battery on 
the left side of the -Nullah, on the upper bank, 
and quickly opened a smart fire on the enemy's 
line, the enemy immediately pouring a most 
furious caiinonade on these guns,' and blowing 
up one of our tumbrils and a limber, and in the 
course of a few rounds disabling several of our 
guns. The rocket corps had from this, point 
tried their hand by discharging a, few rockets, 
but strange as it. may appear, instead of having 
any effect, or of even proceeding in the proper 
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directionj the greater part of tHcm burst or 
expended themselves amorigSt our own men^ 
thereby causing as much confusion as we had 
suffered from the enemy's fire, in that quarter. 
The enemy's cavalry were now put in motion^ 
the back ground of the camp being entirely 
enveloped in one vast eloud of dust. The light 
corp^ and the horse-artillery now brought, to a 
stand,. the. whole, of the latter being silenced^ 
and the head of the British lime having reached 
the ford, the leading corps were eased off to the 
left, giving room to the European brigade to 
pass, some plan of action at length having 
been fixed upon. . The enemy had by this time 
opened all their guns on the different parts of 
our line and ford, the fire on the latter becoming 
particularly severe and galling, and several men 
falling under it. The European brigade, under 
Lieut.-col. Scott, bad now crossed tbe ford, the 
Qther corps foUowiug in succession, and the 
whole ; obtaining shelter for a while under the 
opposite bank of the river, where bis Excellency 
Sir T. Hislop with the greater part 6f the staff, 
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were also^ they formed themselves into line 
along the rugged bed of the river as well as 
they could. Lieut *cols. Conway and Blacked 
(the adjutant and quarter-master geuerals) were 
in the mean tim6 actively employed with their 
own stafFi in disposing aiid telling olff the corps 
for their several ^destinations; and Sir John 
Malcolm now coming up, gave the order for 
the European brigade to move up, and* form 
themselves on the top of the bank ; instructions 
having been previously sent to the foot artil- 
lery, posted on the right ba&k of the Sepra, to 
open their fire on the enemy's gtins during the 
formation and advance of our line. The flank 
companies of the Royal Scots, and the wing of 
the M. E. R. with the 2nd battalion of the 
14th N. I. quickly ascended the bank,* and were 
formed into line, the same movement being 
taken up under the personal direction of Col. 
Conway by the several corps to the centre and 
left^ and the right, at the example and under 
the eye of Sir J. Malcolm, giving three cheers, 
advanced double quick in a/direct line on 
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the enemy's guns to the teft ; Lieut-col. Scott» 
with the Hon. Lieut.-coL Murray (as a voluu-^ 
tear) taking the lead, Sir John himself putting 
the central cDrps in a similar' movement The 
enemy now dealt their round and chain-shot in 
quick succession. In the mean time the three 
light corps had emerged from the Nullah; 
those on the left also quickly formii^ them* 
selves into line. The whole line may now be 
considered as moving in an oblique direction 
on the enemy's guns, which, as we approached, 
seemed somewhat to slacken their iire; and 
allowing us to come within grape-shot distance, 
the whole British front received, as if by signal, 
a most destructive and furious discharge of 
grape, chain, and round together, which, by its 
weight alone, staggered for a moment the ad- 
vance of our line. The cheering, however, 
instantly set our steps in advance again; and 
regardless of the fiHry and quickly -repeated 
volleys, we closed on them, and giving a volley 
of musquetry, announced that we Were at hand ; 
when the enemy's left, throwing down their 

12. 
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sfjonge-staifs, and taking. to the river, sought 
safety in Mahidpore. The enemy's right, cut 
ofF from rcftr ^t 40 tlie town,' stood Idtig^r to 
their guns ; but at length, overpowered by the 
advance of our left, th6y either 'threw down 
their arms, or stood the charge; nearly six 
hundred of the enemy towards the right, and 
to the rear of it^ having fallen. Not a man 
was spared in this quarter. The cavalry had 
now passed the ford, and joined in the pursuit, 
as also the Mysore horse under Captain Grant; 
and these continued to follow up the enemy 
till late that evening. The guns being now 
taken, the line of infantry advanced through 
the enemy's camp,- which was left standing; 
whilst the light corps «and 6tli N. I. stepped 
put, and took possessio^ of a few guns posted 
at a ford in the rear of their camp, and which 
the enemy, now too late, endeavoured to carry 
off with them. The enemy were now no longer 
to be seen or heard; and the few who escaped 
the sword sought shelter in the neighbouring 
Nullahs, and along the banks of the river. The 
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.Enemy's infantry at Mahidpore amounted to 
jibout 1600, being the broken remains of eleven 
regular battalions ; their artillery to upwards of 
2000; and about 1200 matchlock men from 
Ougein. Holkar's cavalry amounted to up- 
wards of 15,000, with 8,000 of Ameer Khan's 
under Guffoor Khan, and 40Q0 Pindarrees and 
Lootte^s of different descriptions. The actioa 
commenced at half-past eleven, and ended at 
half-past one, to the entire discomfiture of 
Holkar's arm3^ The afternoon of the 21st De-r 
cember had set in with heavy rain, which con- 
tinued until the evening of the 29nd, the whole 
^rmy, but particularly the wounded, suffering 
much from the bitterness and cold of die 
night, scarce a tent standing in the eamp. The 
enemy's loss in killed and wounded amounted 
to about 2500, and that on our side to upwards 
of 8d0, of whom thirty-eight were oflScers. Pur 
killed amounted to 174, of whom three- wer6 
officers : Lieuts. Colman, M. R R; ; M'Le()dy 
R. S.; and Lieut; Glen, 3fd L. L M^ny of 
the wounded officers^ died shortly afterwards 
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iu the field hospital. Amongst these were 
}^i£^ts^ ^^iicome, M. E. B. i Shanahan, R. C. i 
J. Gibbings, Quarter- master -general's depart* 
if^nt ; Gprm, R. C. ; ^nd Capt Norton, attached 
to the rifle corps also ; and of the wounded men 
at least two hundred suffered the same fate^ 
The number of guns taken from the enemy 
was seventy-six; of these nearly sixty were 
brass, many of them well cast and beautiful 
guns ; a few of them of French and Portuguese 
iQanufacture, and furnished with every neces- 
sary in equal perfection with our awn. Their 
grape^^shot was- entirely European ; and, how^ 
^ver it happened, many of. their portfires, bore 
the stamp of St. Thomas's Mount upon thjsm. 
Their .douhl&-he&ded shot was i% like manner 
European, th^ir round and chain shot being of 
biMten koQ, which tore the QiQy t]b of the gu^s 
t« pieces ; but their elevating $crews, their 
bucketSi and small furniture, were precisely of 
a' pfiittem :^ith our. 9wn,' Hfid the enemy's 
cavalry; whiih.werfi esjimatted, woluding Ai^e^r 
K^nV contingent ; n^er Cfuffpor £Lh»n,- at 
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upwards of 30,000, stood to their ground, and 
supported the artillery by a charge on our left 
and to the rear, when we had advanced far on 
the plain, they woUM have sold the day dearly to 
ua, if not gained it altogether. There was no 
corps in reserve, and although our cavalry, not 
excluding 1200, regular^ might have broken the 
enemy at the point of contact, still those had 
not crossed until tHe infantry was half advanced 
on the plain with their rear to the left entirely 
open, and the moment of that possibly iL^ontin- 
gency had passed^ The distance of the guns 

* Had the light corps^ instead of being seated in the Niil* ^ 
lali, been directed to the right and left under the bank of 
the river, partieularly to the rights where an open pathway, 
sufficient for three abreast^ ran to the very flank of the 
enemy's left guns on the Sepra, they would in this point 
at least have completely taken the enemy unawares^ «n4 
might have of themselves carried the principal battery 
there, before the enemy could have had time to wheel 
round their guns on them. The other light corps should 
hare been put in motion in open distance to the left of the 
horse artillery, and might have gradually outflanked th^ 
enemy's right as long as our 'artillery continued to pl«y» 
Bat, placed as they were, they could b^ neither usefal as 
light or heavy corps ; and there they stuck tintil the ad- 
vance of the right of our line enabled them, in drawing oflT 
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from the bank of the river was about 760 ysLvds, 
and it may be pastly supposed, that the lin^ was 
pretty well knocked up by the time they closed 
upon them, and could not have very quickly 
formed up, or recruited their breath -so as to 
make an effectual stand against a fresh attack 
on their rear. But luckily for .us, the enemy's 
cavalry moved off without firing a shot; and 
«uch was the indignation of Holkafs artillery 
on this sudden defection of their comrades from 
them, that ^hej' actually at the commencement 
of the battle, turned round some of their gun$ 

the enemy's fire, in a great measure to put themselyes in 
motion, and co-operate in the charge. The horse artillery 
jn like majuer sbonld have dashed acrosff the plain to th^ 
enemy's right fismk, instead of being placed in battery, 
ivhere they, were in the cgurs^ of ^ few rounds from th^ 
enemy ?s line of guns entirely disraaptled. Major Noblci 
had, we understand, recommended thi^. In that position of 
the artillery, we lost nearly 50 of their horses, $3 of theni 
]:unni2ig over to thQ ^nemy, and the remainder killed or 
disabled. The fir^ seemec) to be top qiuch for the gallopper 
guns of the N,. cavalry to have done much in this position, 
and .we understand they were not quite so steady under th^ 
fire, as might. hare been expected, "this branch of the ser^ 
vice ha3sii^p.e been very properly transferred Jo the aytillpry 
line alt|>ge^^f. 
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and gave' them a few smart volleys as they de- 
parted. These fugitives however did not alto- 
gether escape the calamities of that day, as the 
Mysore horse pursued and overtook many of 
them, who were quickly dispatched, and their 
horses and property plundered ; and it was after^ 
wards perceived that the direction of the flying 
enemy was marked for miles around from the 
scene of action by dozens of their dead bodies 
exposed along the plains. Young Holkar had 
moved off with his ministers in the early part of 
the action ; but the Mysore horse nevertheless 
contrived by the celerity of their pursuit to 
pvertake and capture the most valuable part of 
the escort, the regalia and jewels of the court/ 
amounting, as was affirmed by the agents of 
Holkar, to between 70 and fljO lacs of rupees. 
There is no doubt as to the seizure of the above 
property by the Mysore horse, but not to such 
an amount; and the circumstance afterwards 
excited not a little discussion throughout the 
regular army. A committee had been appointed 
ky l^is Excelleijcy to investigate the busines^j 
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but tbe pressure of more important duties was 
unfavourable to the inquiry at tbe time, inde^ 
pendent of the obstacles that had been thrown 
in their way under a thousand unmeaning and 
idle pretences. Some officers of consequence in 
the camp seemed to support the title of the 
Mysore cavalry to the property captured ; these 
maintained, that had not that body seized the 
valuables, the enemy would of course have now 
possessed them; that it was our interest tohar- 
rass the enemy by eyery means as much as 
possible, and to this effect it was advisable to 
hold out as much encouragement, if not an e^* 
elusive right by the captors to all property taken 
under such circumstances. The inquiry fell to 
the ground at that tiine, owing to the want of 
assistance on the part of those who could afford 
it, and not a little to the evasive tone of corre- 
spondence which was then assumed by some, 
through motives of a prudent or partial tea*- 
dency. It seems, however, that Lord Moira 
has taken the business into his considera^ 
tion, and that already, through the activity 
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of the Hon. Mr. Cole at Mysore, a considerable 
amount of -that property has been diBCovered) 
and claimed from the Mysore government 
Tbb has been the second instance of the Mysore 
cavalry havii^ made themselves masters of the 
lawful prize of the army, during the late ser* 
vices ; the former seizure from a detachment of 
Madras troops under Major R. M'Dowally on 
surprising some Pindarrees, and who permitted 
the above cavalry in his presence to claim and 
carry off the whole of the enemy's plunder. 
Lord Moira commended Major M'D.'s forbear* 
ancCj but lost no time in compelling the My- 
sore government to return every rupee of the 
property for the use of the army. 

Any man* at all acquainted with the nature 
of the troops in India, will ^t once draw the 
distinction between tlie regular army and tlw 
auxiliary and irregular troops of our allies. The . 
one performs its various duties on fixed and de 
termined principk^s of discipline and subordi? 
patios; the otivei: in its very nature professes 
ai>d displays the v^ry. contrary qualities : the oxxt 
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oil all occasions acts in concert and at command, 
the other, let loose, sets all restraint at defiance 
and contempt ; and particularly, troops of such 
character as the Mysore horse are in fact 
nothing more or less, on these occasions, than so 
many Loottees or Pindarrees, every man his own 
master, and every man for himself as to what 
he can take or get. Our regular cavalry at Ma* 
4itdpore had been recalled ftx)m the pursuit, and, 
on grounds superior to all private consideration^ 
reserved for future call or emergency. The 
whole camp of a regular army is restored t0 
as perfect order and harmony in an hour after an 
action as it was an hour before ; eve;n on the 
field of battle on the 21 st, when the British line 
had passed the guns, and stood in readiness for 
a second assault,- the above irregular cavalry 
wpre solely busy in plundering and packing up 
on their horses the enemy's tents and property; 
Whilst therefore such invaluable benefits from a 
regular army are preserved to a state, and en- 
forced through the exertions and at the general 
Consent of the whoje body, it is pot to pe sujh 
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posed that government will be uiimindfui of 
their just and fair, pretensions, or acquiesce for a 
moment in the position that the fruits of their 
valour or achievements should be transferred to 
a body of men, who had as much to say to the 
action at Mahidpore as their . friend? in Mysore 
had. At the same time, it would not be gene- 
rous, to exclude altogether from some partici* 
pation those who may have been instrumental, 
through their activity and bravery, in discom? 
liting the enemy. There requires to be some 
rule laid down for such cases where regular and 
irregular troops are employed, together; but that 
will be no easy plan to devise, so long as thfe 
latter body are maintained and employed under 
their present loose and defective system. These 
bodies are entertained by our allies for limited 
periods, or at will, and are severally paid ac- 
cordfng to the goodness of their horses, the effi- 
ciency of the man himself,, and the completeness 
of his arms and equipments. Some receive 
jnoBthly 40 rupees, others 35, and 30. Eacli 
man provides forage, grain, &c. for his horse, 
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and must be ready at all times for service. 
These b6dies generally bring up the rear of our 
armies, are useful in conveying expresses, fiir- 
tiishing bazar-guards, escorting supplies, and in 
short save the regular cavalry from numberless 
detached and harrassing little duties; they al- 
ways pitch on the flanks, Or to the rear of the 
camp, and do not in any way fall within the 
rules or discipline of the army^ such as mount- 
ing guard, piquets, courts martial, or otherwise. 
They frequently flank the army on the line of 
march, arid during the march they never neg- 
lect securing at pleasure whatever may be use- 
ful to themselves or horses ; and they may be 
constantly observed on coming to the ground 
with bundles of straw, choolum, &c. or bags of 
grain suspended by the saddle, for which they 
seldom or ever pay, aiid whenever tliey do pay, 
it is by throwing the villagers a mere apology^ 
Should they not meet with these articles on the 
march, they start from their encampment in the 
course of the day, by tens or so, and, as distance 
isriothing to them, they will move off JO or 
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IS miles, and are sure to return loaded in the 
evening with the richest produce of the countty. 
I myself was on one occasion an* eye-witness 
to the rapacity of a party of the Mysore horse, 
close to Mundessoor, when, being on piquet 
about three miles off camp, my attention M*as 
called by the cries of the inhabitants from the 
tops of the houses and walls of a vihage close at 
hand. I instantly proceeded with a few Sea- 
poys to the gate of the village, which had been 
already broken open ; and on entering 1 found 
a body of the above horse dismounted inside the 
village, pulling down the houses for the sake 
of fire-wood alone, which they threw over the 
walls to their mounted comrades outside; filling 
likewise their bags, chatties, &c. with grain and 
oil, and in short devoting the village to down- 
right plunder : most of the inhabitants having 
fled and concealed themselves, they had already 
demolished five or six small houses, and such^ 
was the alarm in the village, that the families 
hadali collected in a small house on one of the 
turrcts^^ probably expecting a worse fate. I of 
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cdurse put an immediate stop to this scede, by 
clearing the village of these Loottees, and re- 
ported the circumstance in the usual channel ; 
but it never went farther. In this manner 
these bodies of irregular horse act through the 
country, whenever they are removed from the 
observation of their superiors. Nor is it pretended 
to confine this remark to the Mysore horse 
only: it will apply generally to all Asiatics 
in our service; whoi were ^t not for the restraint 
and vigilance imposed upon them, would turn 
their hand precisely in the same way over their 
timid and weak countrymen. Thus this pusill* 
animous people become the dupes and objects 
of every one who wishes to peck at them, flying 
. in despair, and abandoning, on the most trifling 
appearance of danger, their families, houses, 
and their property ; and thus at the hour of trial, 
or of danger to our possessions in India, to what- 
ever perfection or attachment we^ may attain 
amongst the Natives, this dastardly and imbe- 
cile spirit would but too well encourage and in- 
vigorate the first advances of our enemy, who 
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might, at the very sound of their name alone, 
find themselves already masters, of the richest 
towns and provinces. Hence we can ^but. at 
]t)est compare our dominions in the East to. a 
vast expanse of waters, on which may be met 
detached and distinct, bodies of opposition, t biit 
these encountered or avoided, the easy and 
yielding^ element will be alike open to all, and 
in its very nature alone will for ever set atde-? 
fiance all. human ingenuity or skill towards, ren- 
dering it either stable or permanent, v ., 
• On dur crossing thle Taptee and Narbudda 
rivers in advance, and getting into our enemy's 
country, we had all supplies of beef, 'mutton, 
and rgrain of all kinds, much cheaper than in 
otof: own— even the cattle, &c. consumed by us 
in the^eld being seldom paid for, the wretched 
inhabitants' fleeing, on the very report of. our 
\ariny,* from their ; villages; and the numerous 
hordfss ; of camp-folio wefs w ith . our ; ' armies 
sj^r^eaditig far and wide, oyer the daUntry^ .and 
devastating every field or village ,they ;;c^n)e 
pn. We require a cheek mpon^ this system of 

K 
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depredation on tbe part of our camp-followers^ 
who are generally eight to one fighting man ; 
and we may take it for granted, that four of 
these cannot come by their support honestly. 
These rascals, arming themselves with spears, 
old musquets^ swords, 8cc. form into bodies of 
ten or twenty, and released from all restrain^' 
dash away from our camp from ten to twenty 
miles, and seizing horses, cows, goats, Sec. they 
drive them along the rear of the line of march 
until they have escaped all suspicion, when 
they there send in their booty to the bazars ; 
and procunng the cattle themselves at so cheap 
a rate, they dispose of them at a corresponding 
reducLion to our bazar-men, who also of course 
find too near an interest in collusion to brjnig 
the offenders to justice; and consequently 
the^ vagabonds continue with impunity in 
such practices, frequently adding murder to 
them when they are at all opposed; and wbear* 
ever the fruits of the country are not sufficiently 
inviting to their hands, they eommoilly recoil 
upon our camp, and form themselves into so 
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wsiny gangs of nightly robbers. Hence the 
disgrace that irequeatly follows our armies in 
pacing through the territories of our allies or 
enemies ; and to the same caiise we may attri- 
bute the scarcity and deamess our troops have 
constantly experienced in provisions, from the 
consumption of the above idle and licentious 
rabble. Our military police should apply a bet* 
tex corrective^ if not root outy this system attach* 
ing' to our field armies. £very .man or woman 
without employ, and without some kind of pass^ 
from the police or their master, found in the 
camp, should be whipped out and turned back. 
This commenced on at the first starting of a 
force, could be easily continued and kept on : 
it would be some remedy, at all events, pf 
an evil, the weight of which we may at one 
day feel in such description of people con- 
sumk^ diree times as much as our fighting 
numbers. I am sure the number of followers 
accompanying our armies under his Excellency 
SirT. H, and Sir J. Malcolm at this juncture 
at Ougein, fell little short of 200,000 people, 

k2 
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when our nuint>^r -of troopa was not upwards of 
8000 altogether. The mass of followers, with 
cattle, baggage, &c. cover the plains as far as the 
eye 'can reach ; demolishing every field of peas 
and grain they come across. They are infinitely 
worse than swarms of locusts, for they carry 
off^roots and all with them ; and after passing 
through a. field of peas, yon can descry .for 
miles a moving field of peas, each of these 
creatures with a bundle oft the head or the tur- 
ban. This of course more geperally happens 
in an enemy's country; but an Indian ?irmy, 
in its very nature at present, cannot pass through 
any country without heavy and material injury 
being done to it 

We had left the Mysore horse in the Supposed 
possession of the regalia of Holkar's court ; and 
shall now proceed to the subsequent operations 
of the army under his Excellency ^ir T. Hislpp- 
The whole of the sick and wounded: of .the 
army, as also the latter of the enemy, were 
thrown into Mahidpore, where: a . field-hospital 
being established, and the 6th N. I. placed there 
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as a garrison, his - Excellency broke ground 
^ith the army agaiti, in a northerly direction, 
'towairds the Chumbul. river. Sir J. Malcolm 
hs^d marched with a light detachment on the 
'28th December in pursuit of the enemy, and 
had just closed on their heels in the vicinity of 
Mundessoor when he was recalled by Sir Thomatt 
Hislop. On the army. reaching the Chumbul, 
we fell jn with Sir W. Kier's detachment from 
Bombay, consisting of the 47th foot, J 7th light 
^dragoons, and two battalions, of B. N, I. with 
some artillery ; and after an interchange of 
civilities between the commanders of. the' two 
armies. Sir W. Kier proceeded with his force 
in a north-westerly direction ; and the Madras 
army, a few marches afterwards, took up its 
ground at Mundessoor. Negociations were 
•shortly afterwards entered into with the minis- 
ters of young Holkar; and it was, at length 
agreed 'to, that. we should have our own way, 
-and a day 'was accordingly appointed for the 
reception of young Holkar in his Excellency's 
camp, and for his being placed under the pror 
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tection of Major Agnew, Sir John Malcolm's 
political asfliistant. Tlie detachment of the BeDr 
gal aimy under Gen. T. Brown was now also 
closing to the westward; and that officer, a 
few days after our arrival at Mundessoor, made 
himself master of the fort of Rampoora^ after a 
smart, but short resistance. The news of the 
victory at Mahidpore following so quickly the 
late discomfiture of the Peishwab and the Rysii 
of Berar, seemed now to paralyise all further 
effort or opposition with the remaining Mah- 
ratta powers (Scindeah and Ameer Khan) against 
the British government And they themselves 
being closely watched by the several Bengal 
divisions, and cut ojfF from all commuQication 
with each other, or with the Southern Mah- 
ratta states, now assumed a tone of tbe utmost 
Ijumility and submission to the £arl Moira. 
Ameer Khan consented to the surrender of his 
artillery (which, however, were far from- being 
in an efficient state, at we were obliged to send 
out carts to bring them in); and Scindeah pro- 
ceeded to the dismissbn of the rabble about 
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him, chiefly oonaisting of loose and predatory 
tnM>p8. 

.The Pindarrees, by these repeated blows on 
their masters and protectors, being now driven 
from their nests, took in small bodies to dif- 
ferent |>arts of the country ; and finding every 
door and every hope of relief shut against themy 
tiicy quickly fell an easy prey'to our surround- 
ing light detachments; or^ reduced to the lowest 
plight, they abandoned their horses and arms, 
some taking to the jungles, and others seeking 
refuge in the villages, heartily sickened of their 
late occupations. Amongst these bodies, Chee- 
too, a celebrated Pindarree leader, having col- 
lected a small body of his gang, was resolved to 
push across the Narbudda, and try his fortune 
in the South ; and had with this view arrived 
within twenty miles of Hindia, when Major 
Heath, commanding at that place, having re- 
ceived the information, be instantly detached 
the company of the M. £, R. with a wing of 
&e 7th M. N. I. to surprise him. Cheetoo lay 
encamped close under a village, aiid our party 
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came up^ to the spot undiscovered at midnight. 
The detachment then separated for the attack, 
;with the view of surrounding the enemy if 
possible ; but the darkness of the night, added 
to .our ignorance of the difficulties that opposed 
this movement, from the nature of the ground 
and the thickness of the jungle, defeated in a 
great measure the complete success of this ser- 
vice. The troops, however, moved on as well 
as they could; but some of them firing before 
the others had reached their ground, the enemy 
took the alarm, and fled in all directions, leaving 
their whole camp and property behind them ; 
and this seasonable blow checked every future 
attempt by that banditti at crossing the Nar- 
budda. 

Lord Moira, from the important consequences 
of the battle at Mahidpore, and the successes 
attending our armies south of the Narbudda, 
was now (enabled to calculate upon a quickei: 
termination to the campaign than he was at first 
led to apprehend; and his Excellency Sir T.H. 
was authorized to recross the Narbudda with 
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his army, and be there guided as matters should 
turn up. The 1st division accordingly broke 
ground about the end of January, 1818*, and 
taking a route via Indore (the capital of Hol- 
kar), we passed^ for some days in succession 
through plains of the richest and most beauti* 
ful cultivation possible to be imagined. Here 
wheat, peas, poppies, and grain, grow in sepa- 
rate fields in the greatest luxuriance, and over a 
sheet of country, between Mundessoor and In- 
dore, of nearly one hundred miles, and scarce a 
hillock to be seen the whole way. There was 
scarcely a path-way even left- for travellers ; 
and we were on several occasions compelled to 
march through cultivated fields, and not un- 
frequently to pitch our encampment in the 
midst of them. - The villages are small in this' 
part of the country j^ and the population very 

* Leaving Sir J. Malcolm there with a brigade of horse 
artillery, the 3rd L. C, the 1st battalion 14th N. I., and the 
Russel brigade ; and that officer shortly afterwards took up 
his ground at Mhow, not far from Indore, and was employed 
from this period in the settlement of that country, ai\d the 
establishment of a court for young Holkar. 
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$canty: we must therefore suppose that the 
produce of this exteosive cultivation is con- 
sumed chiefly between the capitals of Ougein 
and Indore. 

At both these capitals the tombs of the 
Scindeab and Holkar families are the only ob- 
jects well worthy of the attention of the visitor. 
The tombs of the Holkar family at Indore are 
certainly grant) and beautiful ; situated on. the 
bank of a clear and broad river, surrounded and 
interspersed with mango and other trees, their 
eflfectis pleasing and striking from the soutbside. 
But eveo these tombs are now much neglected, 
and chiefly occupied by Jogees, Fakeers, and 
impostors, who, on the presence of any person 
of rank or consequence, and for a small dona- 
tion, will gratify the curiosity and passions of 
their visitors at tHe same time, by invitmg thi- 
ther bands of dancing girls from Indore, and 
thus prostituting those sacred abodes of the 
dead to the most sensual and depraved gnUi^ 
fications. 

It seems apprehensions were entertained about 
this time of an intended insurrection at Hydra- 
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bad, in the general confederacy against ua. Nu-* 
merou^ bodies of horse and foot had been pour- 
ing into the city for several days ; but the timely 
and vigilant measures adopted by Mn Ruasel, 
the Resklenty with an augmented and com- 
ntianding force under Brig. -gen. S. A. Floyer, 
stilled and defeated the attempts that were no 
doubt ripening against us at that capital. 

Tlie army under Sir T. Hislop left Indore on 
3nd February, 1818; and on its first march 
descended the Indore Ghaut, a winding and 
terrific descent amongst hills to the low country 
on the Narbudda. At Mundessoor we had the 
thermometer, during the month of January, fre- 
quently as low as 34^ and 36% and commonly 
every morning and evening at 40^ and a little 
upwards, whilst the range varied from these 
degrees in the course of the day from eleven 
a. m. to four p.m. to BQ% and 92'-»3'; but 
descending the ghaut, which must be some 
thousands of feet above the low country, the 
transition from heat to cold was much more 
perceptible, and quicker^ and attacked almost 
every man and animal in camp with violent 
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colds and rheumatisms. Above the ghauts the 
troops >V^ere remarkably healthy ; but in the lovr 
country, the sun becoming powerful, and the 
ground covered with thick and luxuriant grass 
and herbage, these acted upon by a vertical 
heat in flieir effects quickly generated fevers, 
bowel complaints, &c. amongst the nien. The 
direction of the descent of the troops was en- 
trusted by his Excellency to Lieut. -col. Con- 
way. . The length of the ghaut was abdut eight 
miles to the bottom, the roiad narrow and dif- 
ficult, and almost impassable for carriage of 
any description. We had not proceeded above 
half way when we were attacked by numerous 
bodies of the Bheels, or hill robbers, who infest 
thiat mountainous and wild tract that runs im- 
mediately north of the Narbudda, some hun- 
dred miles east and west of it. These robbers 
are generally armed with bows and arrows, and 
sometimes with matchlocks, and exact at all the 
different ghauts a certain toll from all bodies 
of merchants and others who pass thiesei nar- 
row ways. But individuals proceeding alone, 
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or even in small parties, are commonly robbed 
altogether, and if they make the least opposition 
are murdered also. The Bheels shewed them- 
selves in considerable numbers on the tops and 
sides of the hills as we descended, and discharged 
a few matchlocks and arrows at our jine ; some 
of them even ventured to come nearer down the 
hill J but a few of them being knocked over by our 
light infantry, and finding that we were too 
numerous for, them, they retired,, and allowed us 
to pass unmolested. . These Bheels in like man- 
ner occupy all the passes or ghauts along the 
Taptee river, in the Deckan, and along the ex- 
tensive, range of the western ghauts of India; 
and so troublesome had they become of late to 
our communications and tappals, or posts^ that 
it was found expedient to pay them an aiir 
nual tribute for a free and unmolested passage 
to our several runners and agents. Some of 
these bodies receive annually from usthj'ee or 
four thousand rupees, others two, and so on j 
and ever since this contract has ; been formed 
with these.' fellows, our messenger^ and people 
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have never suffered the least hindrance or in- 
jury. The Bbeeb reside entirely amongst the 
hills^ seldom visiting the low country/except 
for the purposes of procuring arm% clotlv &a 
They have their small villages in the retifed 
and distant recesses of the mountams^ and gene* 
rally cultivate sufficient rice and sugar-cane to 
answer their own consumption. Of this class 
of people there are certainly not less than 
10,000 immediately north of the Narbudda, 
and between that and the Deckan, in a line 
from Dowlutabad to Ellichpoor. The army had 
now reached the Narbudda, and passed at a ford 
about 60 miles west of Hindia; and thence 
foeitding our course southward, we reached the 
fort of Sendwah on the top, and commanding 
a ghaut of that name. This fort was agreed to 
be surrendered to us by the late treaty with 
Holkar ; and the Killedar being duly summoned, 
the garrison turned out with theif arms, sfcnd 
the British union was hoisted on the ensuing 
day. The ad battalion of the 14th N. I. with 
a brigade of guns, was thrown into it as a gar- 
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rison; but that place, completely surrouniied 
with jungle, proved in the course of six months 
a grave to nearly half that detachment. His 
Excellency now descended with the remainder 
of the force the Sendwah Ghaut, and had made 
but the second or third march from that place 
when we were drawn up suddenly by the fort 
of Talnair, on the river Taptee, on the 28th of 
February. It was intended to have passed the 
Taptee on that morning, and to have encamped 
on the left bank of it, but the garrison of that 
place having fired upon some of our people who 
were going in advance, the line was of course 
halted; and a smart firing having ensued be- 
tween the piquets and the enemy, the ground 
of encampment fyr the day was taken up to the 
north-west of the fort, and at the distance of 
about a mile. His Excellency Sir T. Hislop on 
the first report of the business had gone a-head, 
and is said to have sent a written message to 
the Killedar, intimating that unless he imme- 
diately opened the gates and surrendered the 
place, he would hang him : it does not seem to 
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have been. clearly ascertained whether this mes- 
sage ever got to the Killedar, or was even re- 
ceived or delivered into the fort ; but threats of 
that kind are frequently made use of to induce 
the enemy to sufrender, and to frighten him. 
into submission, without any real intention of 
carrying them into execution. We had heard 
nothing of Talnair uiitil we came upon it, hbr 
does it appear to have been expressly ceded to 
us in the treaty with Holkar; and in fact no 
persoii in the camp seemed to know any thing 
whatever of such a place being before iis, * Hos- 
tilities however having commenced, the foot 
artillery, and some of the horse artillery guns 
with the howitzers, were brought up and plaped 
on tlie most advantageous situation for cannon- 
ading the gateway. The fort itself is situated 
upon one of ^those abrupt mounds of earth thdt 
had been formed from the main land through 
the overflowing of the Taptee, its own bed 
being unequal to its waters in the rainy 'seasons, 
the loose and rich mould giving way in masses, 
and presenting at these particular placeB preci- 
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pices of from 80 to 100 feet in height The 
west face of the fort is washed by the Taptec, 
and a deep nullah or ravine runs completely 
round the fort, thus rendering the place, inde- 
pendent of its masonry, a hold of considerable 
. strength. The inner fort itself is an irregular 
square; and, standing inside, the walls do not 
exceed 16 feet or so in height, whilst outside 
they are carried down to tlie very bottom, 
of the face. of the mound, which on the 
side nearest the Taptee is upwards of 70 feet 
high. The fort slopes gradually towards the 
land side to the east, where the principal en- 
tiance is ; and between the square of the fort 
itself and the outer gate there are four other 
gates^ each of these being situated somewhat 
lower than its neighbour as you descend out- 
wards. There is a ford on each side.of Talnair 
across the Taptee, both of them commanded 
by the fort ; and the approach on the northern 
side being cut off by one of those rugged and 
deep nullahs, formed also by the waters of the 
river, renders the situation of Talnair capable 
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of great resistance^ There are, however, many 
good approaches to it, in the windings of the 
smaller cavities and ravines, whence our mus* 
quetry during that day kept up an ineffectual 
fire at the enemy, who, screened behind their 
battlements, and firing from loop-holes, caused ^ 
a much smarter loss on our side, having wounded 
a great number of our men, with four officers, 
and killed two or three Seapoys* Our six- 
pounders were posted on a rising ground nearly 
opposite the outer gate, at which they fired for 
the greater part of the cby with scarce any ef- 
fect, the shots either passing through the gate^ 
or burying themselves in the mud of the walls 
on itB flanks. The enemy on their part conti-^ 
nued to serve their only gun on the south turret ' 
of the fort without doing us much injury ; but 
the Arabs, with their matchlocks, had made 
some excellent shots, and towards mid-day 
amongst others had brought dowa a quarter- 
master Serjeant of the H. A. not far from the 
place where Sir T. Hislop was standing. Hia 
Excellency was quite indignant attfa^spresump* 
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tion of a handful of men opposing his armyi 
and he beclme exceedingly angry when he saw 
the above serjcant killed; and turning round, 
he addressed his Persian interpreter Capt B. 
near him, and said, " Now what docs this fel* 
low deserve to be done with ?•' to which that 
officer replied, " He should be hanged, Sir.*^ 
The firing on both sides was now continued 
towards the close of the day. In the mean time 
the flank companies of the R. S. and M. E. R< , 
had been ordered down in the early part of th« 
day, under command of Major Gordon of the 
former corps, to stand by as a storming-party. 
There was, however, no opening or breach ef- 
fected, nor was there much hope of one being 
made with the six-pounders, as, independent of 
their unfitness for such purposes, there were not 
twaity more shot in thp camp. Towards the 
evening the enemy seemed to have reflected 
more seriously upon their condition, and had 
accordingly at about five p. m. hoisted a white 
flag from the fort for cowl, or a parley. 

This signal was observed and attended to by 
1.2 
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tion emerged from the ravines, and proceeded 
directly up to the outward gate ; the enemy, 
even on this hasty approach, not offering the 
least violence or firing at them : and the pioneers 
immediately set to work at opening the gate, 
but finding that strongly barred, they effected 
a small opening to its right, and introducing a 
few men, the gate itself was shortly after thrown 
open to the whole body^ the flag of truce still, 
flying, and some of the Arabs shewing them- 
selves on the walls. The party under Major 
Gordon was now moved up, we may suppose 
with a view of taking possession of the fort; 
and was halted outside the third gate. The 
head of the pioneers, with a number of idlers, 
and people who had no business there, had now 
reached the inner gate of all ; the wicket of which 
having been opened, the Killedar with ten or 
eleven attendants came out, and delivered hini- 
self a prisoner to one of the pioneer officers, and 
shortly after meeting with the Adj.-general, 
he spoke to him, saying, " Whatever fault may 
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ave been committed^ I am theguilty perscHi, but 
kt the garrison understand what terms they are 
to have :" and he was thence conveyed to his Ex* 
cellency. Major Gwdon with the head of his 
party, with die Hon. Lieut. -col. Murray, now 
moved on,, and six or seven of them entered the 
wicket, without the least opposition; a few 
Arahs standing in front of the gate, others on 
the wall, and in other parts of the fort, moving 
about in a careless manner. Lieut-col. M. and 
Major G. and Capt. McGregor of the R. S. being 
inside, a word of command from a staff offi- 
cer of distinction, outside the gate, was given 
to disarm the Arabs ; and the same expression 
being repeated once or twice in a vehement 
manner, the Hon. Col. M. held out his hand to 
an Arab, signifying that he demanded his arms; 
and which the Arab observing, he drew off, 
beckoning that he would not deliver up his 
matchlock: on this Lieut. -col. M. put his hand 
to: the hilt of his. sword, as if to alarm the Arab, 
when others of the R. S. behind forcibly seizing 
the matchlocks of some of the Arabs, these with 
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one voice exclaimed aloud in their own lan« 
guage * their honour and their faith/ and draw- 
ing their daggers, instantly set upon as many 
of those inside as they could get at, of wliom 
five were killed; and Lieut-col. M., dreadfully 
wounded, was just saved, having been dragged 
away from without the gateway. The head of 
the party outside now fell back in some confu- 
sion ; but the wicket still remaining open, and 
all opposition having ceased, they again ad- 
vanced, and entering the fort, commenced a 
general slaughter of every one they met with, 
only two out of about 180 people having es- 
caped. Amongst our killed were. Major Gor- 
don, and Gapt. McGregor of the Royal Scots, 
with three men of that corps. Some of the 
Arabs-, observing this attack, collected together 
on one of the towers, and made a short but 
feeble resistance, whilst a few in despair 
threw themselves into the river, by which they 
were dashed to pieces. These particulars being 
reported to his Excellency, he now ordered the 
Killedar to be taken inside and hanged; which 
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was instantly put into execution, the unfortu- 
nate man having been dispatched by a musquet 
out of humanity by an officer present ; and his 
body was afterwards suspended from the bat*- 
tlements of Talnair. We have no doubt the 
above lamentable catastrophe occurred entirely 
through want of regularity and arrangement in 
conducting it^ and in particular in neglecting 
to send some person a-head of the party, who 
c^uld have spoken Xo the Arabs, and brought 
matters to a clear understanding. No Arab 
will allow himself, or has ever stooped to the 
indignity and disgrace of having his arms 
wrested by force from him : he will ground his 
arms of his own accord, according to the cu»- 
torn of war; but he will rather suffer death than 
permit force to be used in depriving him of 
them^ Neither the Hon. Lieut*col. M. i^^r 
Major G. was capable of speaking a word to 
them: the Commander*in<-chief had his esta* 
blished interpreters by himself; there were also 
many of the Company's officers who might have 
been employed, and would liavc thus prevented 
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one of the most needless, butchering, and dis* 
graceful scenes that has ever occurred in India. 
Nor can the fate that awaited, and was after- 
wards in cool blood dealt out to the unfortunate 
Killedar redound a whit more to our justice or 
our humanity. The natives of India have their 
prejudices in war as well as in every thing else; 
they have certain forms and ideas of honour in 
defending a place and in giving it up, nor will 
they recede from them until scrupulously ob- 
served. They, for instance, look upon it as a 
disgi*ace to give up a place without some kind 
of defence, and they generally fire a gun or so 
-before they will surrender, and sometimes a 
gun without a shot, even where they possessed 
the means of a stout opposition. The garrison 
of Talnair composed chiefly of Arabs, perceiv- 
ing on our arrival that we had no large guns to 
breach their walls, grew bold in their . security 
and defence until evening, when, possibly cal- 
culating upon an escalade by night, Jthey pro- 
posed fair terms of surrender, and hoisted a flag 
of truce: this was virtually accepted by us, and 
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acting under its cover we proceeded with rash- 
ness, and without any plan, to seize on the garri- 
son, who, inspired with a natural and becoming 
resolution, would not stoop to dishonour, and 
in resisting the attempts had thus involved 
themselves and their families in a merciless de- 
struction. Their leader for nearly the same 
reasons defended his post for his master, and 
when he had surrendered himself to our faith, 
is handed over to the executioner, and in cool 
forift dispatched. The general impriession 
through the British camp was, that we had 
acted treacherously on this occasion; but the 
execution of the Killedar, a Bramin and nearly 
related to some of the first families in the coun- 
try, and his having been exposed naked from 
the walls, branded our name with an idea of 
barbarity and injustice, that in that quarter of 
India will not 'be easily effaced or forgotten. 
Sir T. Hislop supposed, or more probably was 
led to think so by some of those about him, that 
the garrison acted treacherously upon the head 
of our party, in first admitting them through 
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the wicket, and then setting upon them ; but, 
however Sir T. Hislop's well-known humanity 
and moderation may acquit him (and we ha,ve 
good reason to know, that he was not the most 
morally culpable in that transaction) of a wan- 
ton or premeditated shedding of blood, still, in 
the affair of Talnair, his Aame as the chief 
commander ^must remain attaclied to it, and 
surely not under the most flattering colours. 

The army left Talnair a few days after hav- 
ing thrown into it a detachment of the I6th 
light infantry. We shall now tuni our eyes 
to the South. Badjee Row's army, on its first 
starting from the vicinity of Poonah, took its 
route by Gungtorry, and thence in an easterly- 
direction towards the river Wurdah, not far 
from Nagpore, with a view of co-operating 
with the still disaffected troops of the Rajah of 
Berar; whilst the armies under Brigadier-gen. 
Doveton and Smith pursued him by different 
tracks an^ directions, but without ever coming 
upon him ; and the Peishwah, finding that mat-^ 
ters were not fiivourable to him at Nagpore, 
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struck South towanls the Godavcry rivcr> and 
betaking his steps to his own' country again, he 
shortly after, in February 1818, gave Brig.- 
gen. Smith an opportunity of a brush with his 
cavalry near the village of Ashtee. On the 
first appearance of the enemy under Gocklah, 
our cavalry, consisting of two squadrons of 
H. WL 22d dragoons, the 2d and 7th M. N. C. 
formed up in open column of hdf squadrons.; 
the 7th in front, the dragoons in the centre, and 
the 2d Native cavalry in the rear ; and moved 
on towards the enemy, who, prepared in a solid 
mass, were seen advancing on our left flank, 
and seemingly with an intention of charging 
the centre; but on nearer approach perceiv- 
ing the centre to be occupied by the Euro- 
peans, they quickly brought their right shoul- 
ders forward, and dealt a most furious blow 
.with their whole weight on the 7th cavalry, 
who were broken and put into some confusion 
by it. The 22d dragoons, however, in their turn 
charged to the off flank in support of that 
corps, atid penetrating the centre and rear of 
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the enemy, soon checked their impetuosity : the 
2d cavalry at the same time advancing, and 
in good order, to the support of both, the 
enemy were driven back, and soon took to 
flight in every direction. Our cavalry followed 
up the pursuit, and suddenly coming upon a deep 
nullah crowded with elephants, &c. they got 
possession of the whole of the Satara family :— » 
these are legitimate sovereigns of the Mahratta 
empire. In this affair Gocklah fell with several 
of his men, * General Smith f after this re- 

* List of easualties in the cavalry brigade in the affair with 

the enemy, commanded by Brigadier-general Smiths C. B. 

—Camp Gopall, Ashtee, 20th February, 1818. 

His Majesty's 22d dragoons :— killed, 3 regimental horses : 
wounded, 1 lieutenant, 1 trumpeter, 13 privates, total 15; 
1 officer's horse, 1 3 regimental horses : missing, 1 officer'* 
horse, 7 regimental horses. 

2d Light Cavalry :— killed, 2 regimental horses : wounded, 

1 trumpeter, 1 private, total 2 ; '4 regimental horses: mis- 
sing, 7 regimental iiorses. 

'7th Light Cavalry :— killed, 1 private ; total 1 : wounded, 

2 privates, total 2 ; ,5 regimental horses : missing, 7 regi- 
mental horses. 

Officer wounded, Lieut. Warand, 22d dragoons, slightly, 
t Brigadier-general Smith, during his pursuit ofBadjee 
Row# formed one of the Bombay N. Corps into a Light Corp«» 



aumed the pursuit of the Peishwah, who again 
rtruck off to the north-east ; .and Brig. -gen. D, 
w'as in the mean time invited off his track to 
meet his Excellency Sir Thomas Hislop on his 
arrival at the Godavery. His Excellency's force 
had now reached Parola, a little to the south of 
the Taptee, when an express from Viziapour 
announced that Badjee Row's army was in that 
neighbourhood. The army accordingly stepped 
out, and marched on that day twenty-seven 
miJes, and in the three succeeding days fifty- 
two, when coming to the bottom of the Casa- 
bary Ghaut, we there learned that Bs^djee Row 
had . left the vicinity of Viziapour about three 
weeks before. The army now ascended the 
ghaut, and marching nearly south on the Goda- 
very, we reached Pultumba on that river on the 
15th of March, where his Excellency, intimated 
his intention of retiring; and Gen. D.'s force 

and mounting them on tattoes, or smaU horses, thus managed 
to keep always at hand with the cavalry a body of infantry, 
in erent of overtaking the enemy. This system might in 
India be much improved upojn, particularly in desultory 
kinds of warfare, such as with the Pindarrees^ he. 
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having arrived at the same place a dayafter^ 
Sir Thomas Hislop detached that officer again 
with a smart detachment in pursuit of Badjee 
Row, placing at the same time a force under 
Lieut-col. A. McDowell for the reduction of 
the Peishwah's posts in Guiigtorry and Khan- 
deish. This detachment consisted of two weak 
compa[nies of the Royal Scots ; three ditta of 
the M. £. R. ; a battalion of 2d N. I. and 13th 
N. I. ; with a battering train of two 18 and 
two l2-pounders9 and a few mortars howitzers^ 
with some engineer officers, and a detachment 
of pioneers. This force was shortly after rein- 
forced by a body of about three hundred of the 
Poonah irregular horse ; and moving on Dow- 
lutabad, we remained close to it a few days for 
further instructions from his Excellency Sir T. 
Hislop, who had gone a-head on a v^t to t^e 
caves of EUora. During our stay at Serisgaun 
we had likewise an opportunity of being gra- 
tified by a sight of these wonderful excavations* 
On approaching these caves from the westward, 
and when you arrive near the bottom of the 
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rang^ of hills In which they are formed, the 
entrances of these caves have much the appear- 
ance of so many gloomy prison windows or cells 
along the bottom of the hill. The approach 
on the N. W. side is over broken and tedious 
ground, intersected by a number of ravines and 
nullahs, through which it is necessary for the 
visitor to have a conductor. At a small and 
beautiful pagoda not far from the caves, and on 
the hank of a deep nuUah, built of red granil^ 
and in my opinion, in point of art and design, 
fSr excelling the best of the caves, the visitor 
may always find people willing to conduct him 
tq the caves for a small present. Out of about 
twenty caves^ there are four or fiye only worth 
looking at ; having seen theaC) you in fact see 
them all, none of the others offering any greater 
variety of sculpture or of figures. The first, 
and we believe the largest, cave, or rather hall, ^ 
cut from the base of the mountain, is about 170 
yai^s in length, 17 broad, and about 26 feet in. 
height, with a row of 16 pillars left from the 
fOQk, running frQm one end to the othen Ii^ 
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front of this hall there is a small and beautiful 
pagoda, cut in likjs manner from the solid rock ; 
its portico, vestibule, and different doors being 
all from one piece, and supported by elephants, 
tigers, &c. cut also from the rock. Many of 
these figures, and the exterior work of the 
pagoda, display a most exquisite and finished 
use of the chissel ; nor is admiration less on 
visiting the interior of the haU and pagoda, 
which in their various figures and sculpture, 
particularly in the former (although on minute 
examination somewhat obscene), in like manner 
pourtray a rare excellence in that art. But 
notwithstanding the supernatural agency at- 
tached to these caves, we think we can trace 
their execution to more plain and simple causes. 
The first of these works miist have commenced 
' from the upper surface of the hill. You may 
. fancy to yourself three sides of a square being 
marked on the side of a hill ; and the upper line 
of Course being the deepest in substance to the 
bottom of the hill, was probably commenced on 
in the first instance. The work in this manner 
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entered upon, there was nothing but persever- 
ance and common labour required in clearing 
away and removing as fast as possible the 
broken stones and rubbish, until reaching an 
assumed point for the very summit of the pa- 
goda, the workmen proceeded, shaping accor- 
dingly the dome land ornaments at their leisure, 
and' thus gradually clearing and working down 
to the very bottom of the pagoda ; in the mean 
time keeping the perpendicular line of the three 
sides as sftraight as possible, so as to form a con- 
yenieht area, or square, round the pagoda, which 
lies in its centre. The external part of the 
pagoda being now finished, the artist of course 
set to, and formed from the mass of the solid 
body the entrance, portico, and interior; and 
these all finished, they next set to the rear side 
of the square, or the side nearest the centre of 
the hill, and cfommencing at the proposed height, 
they endeavoured first to remove one shelf of 
the stratum of which these hills are formed, and 
then working lower down, and leaving the rock 
untouched for the line of pillars, in this man- 

M 
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ncr, by indefatigable labour and perseverance, 
they must have accomplished its perfection* 
The whole of the hills running from Dowlnta^ 
bad, as well as those to the north of it, and in 
the neighbourhood of Mulcapore, are formed 
of a stratum of the above kind, running in a 
straight line for miles along the hills, and some 
from three to six feet in thickness and less, 
and separated from its neighbour by a thin laiyer 
of a loose and brittle stone ; so that to work a 
cave in the sides of any of these hills, the work 
is already half done, and it only remains for the 
workmen to penetrate the surface, and cut the 
sides and back, the layer or stratum itself 
above and below^ to any length and depth the 
artist may choose, being easily removed. . Next 
to the above cave the Carpenter's H4II, as it is 
called, Js worth visiting, from, its roof alone ; 
jthe hall itself being scooped, put of the solid 
rock,. and the ceiliiig of it precisely rese;phling 
the inverted hull of a sipall vei^sel, the keel and 
ribs, being cut to tbq most emict distance and 
nicety to ij; » 
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Lieutenant-colonel McDowell bad now re* 
ceived his final instructions from the Com- 
mander-in-chief; and Capt BriggSy one of 
the Hon. Mr. Eiphinstone's assistants, having 
joined the detaclHnent as Civil Commissioner 
for the settlement of the countries that might 
be reduced, the detachment quitted Serisgaun, 
and after a few marches took up its ground 
before the fort of Unfcie-Tunkie on the 6tih 
April, 1818. Negociations had been opened 
on the preceding day with the Killedar of that 
fort, whose master, a Rajah in thfe i^icinity, had 
be^n summoned a short time before to attend 
on Badjee Row in his flight, and who now, 
Ending that matters were going againsit the 
Peishwah, had sent orders to the Killedar to 
deliver up the place to the British government, 
as the only hope of retaining his country ^ Oti 
arriving therefore a.t Unkie, and matters not 
being fully settled, Col McDowell, ordered a 
'Couple of stx-ppunders^ to the gate of the Pettah 
fiate, which was instantly opened, and tbe sur- 
render effected ; and a party from the detach- 

m2 
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ment ascending the lofty and beautiful battle- 
ments of Unkie, the British flag was thus easily 
hoisted on the very summit -The whole of 
the guns on the top had been loaded, and the 
matches lighted ; nor was it without the greatest 
difficulty, and a handsome gratuity, that the 
Killedar prevailed upon the garrison to retire, 
without giving our camp the benefit of a volley. 
The garrison amounted to about 300 men, with 
about 40 giins of different descriptions ; and on 
examining the works, the well-furnished ma- 
gazines and stores of that beautiful and strong 
fortress, we had every reason to be gratified at 
its easy and bloodless conquest. The shape of 
the hill is nearly square, being a solid rock 
rising from another hill, whose sides gradually 
decline towards the low country and the Pettah, 
The rock itself is scarped on its four sides to a 
perpendicular fall of from 150 to 200 feet and 
upwards, thus presenting on its four quarters an 
inaccessible smd bluff rock, and so smooth in 
some parts, that you would take it to be a work 
of art The upper circumference of the hill is 
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as nearly as possible an English mile, and per* 
fcctly flat, with jthe exception of the, eastern 
quarter, whence rises another small hill of about 
1^ feet above its own base ; the summit of this 
little cone, which is called Tunkie, being 
exactly 900 feet above the level of the low 
country. The ascent to Unkie is very diffi- 
cult, "being guarded on the right by a chain/ 
of works which unites another hill to the east 
of it, called Palca, with Unkie itself; and the 
ascent to the latter place being directly under 
fire of several pieces of cannon, and over a steep 
and craggy way, about a mile from the Pettah 
to its lower gate, would render an approach in 
this quarter as desperate as difficult. The lower 
gateway is exceedingly well built, and with its 
curtains, towers, &c. presents an independent 
work of itself by no means contemptible. Pass- 
ing this gateway, the farther ascent is through 
a number of difficult and intricate windings, 
and by flights of steps cut out of the solid rock, 
and affording but a low and small parapet to 
the left hand, as you ascend, to protect you 
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from the giddy and dangerous precipice be^ 
neath. Coming at length to the last flight of 
steps, the entrance is protected by a i^trong 
gateway and works; passing through whicji 
you mount by narrow and winding stairs jstil;! 
more shallow, £tnd to the edge of the rock, 
and protected by similar gate and works on it^ 
t6p; so that half a dozen meti, standing on the 
top of this latter gateway, would be able, with 
stones alone, to keep back any body, however 
numerous ; and this being the only way to the 
top, so long as it should be protected, would s^ 
all further effort of approach at defiance. . Th^ 
latter flight of steps is just broad enough to 
admit a single man at a time, being in nun\* 
ber between 60 and 70: with a large quantity of 
dry wood on both the gates, to fire the gater 
ways if necessary. This measure, if had re- 
course to, would in a few minutes burybotb 
gateways and the passage in a heap of ruins 
and fire, and stop all possible access a $tep 
higher. Ou reaching the summit of the hill> 
the eye is extremely gratified, by the extensive 
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view of the KlmndeishandGungtorry countries; 
Bor is the gratification less in visiting the nUn 
merous and different magazines, granaries, and 
armoaries, &c. all hewn from the rock, and id 
their depth and various recesses setting defiance 
to the ordinary effepts of boQihardment, or any 
other practice in the use of wan Some of these 
cells are from 20 to 50 feet under the surface of 
the rock; arid the approach to them is by nar- 
row and winding flights of steps, with wells of 
tim pixrest spring- water from the rock at the 
differ^t turnings and chambers. There aif 
likewise on the surface pf the rock two. la,rgp 
t^nk3 or ponds of water, cut from the rock; 
and at the western extremity the remains of an 
extensive and beautiful palace. The .guns are ^ 
disposed iQ different parts and angles on the 
hill, Mfith two or thrqe extensive batteries cut 
also fropi the rock to the ,^j^t face half way 
down the.sqairp,: and commandiiigi t:}ie approach 
and «itrance to the :gateway. Here, as alsi) 
at the base of Palca facing the Pettah (which is 
embraced in the angl? of the two hills, Unkie 
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and Pdlca), may be seen the same use of the 
cbissel and art as before described at EHora; 
and the whole of the forts in Gungtony and 
Khandeish bear with little variety the marks 
and traces of that persevering and wonderful 
class of artificers. Unkie-Tunkie is considerably 
the strongest and best-furnished hill fort in that 
quarter^ or perhaps in India ; and the curiosity 
of the visitor may be satisfied to its full by a 
few days' minute examination and attention to 
every part of it. The detachment got about 
IS, 000 rupees in cash, and realized about SO, 000 
more from prize sale ; but all this, with the other 
handsome prize property subsequently taken by 
this detachment, went to the general fund of 
the army. 

The force now proceeded in three marches 
to Chandore; and two days after, passing thence 
over a difficult ghaut, they took up their ground 
on the 9th April, opposite the hill-fort of Raj- 
deir, distant about 10 miles from Chandore, 
to the N. W. behind a range of hills. The 
civir commissioner had gone a-head the pre- 
ceding day, and summoned the place to sur« 
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render; but the enemy refused to pay any 
attention to hini, and fired a few matchlocks at 
the party. Lieut-col. McDowell took up his 
ground at about two miles distance from the 
fort; and Lieut Davies^ the engineer, proceeded 
to reconnoiti^. Rajdeir stands upon the back 
of a chain of small hills, rising from their rear 
about 400 feet above their tops: its shape 
son^ewhat resembles a lion crouching, and its 
sides are scarped in tbe same manner as those of 
Unkie-Tunkie, with but one entrance to the 
N. E. front The base of Rajdeir runs to tbe 
N. W. in a projecting neck of land, which is 
naturally strong, and fortified by a wall of dry 
stones^ and a well-built gateway to the east- 
ward of it The next step is to the second hill, 
and further down a third ; these three points 
thus presenting a chain of posts capable of 
great defence, and being in fact so many out- 
posts to Rajdeir itself. In the valley between 
these posts and Rajdeir lies the Pettah, with 
Indrie, another hill-fort overhanging it to the 
right, and the left of all being cut oflF from 
the western hills by a deep ravine, with a 
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Bheel village at the lower angle of it. The 
eBemy ib the course of the day shewed theinr 
selves id great numbers on the tops of the 
range of hills, and on the principal outrpost ; 
and some of them descending the hills drove 
back our followers and people from collect* 
ing grass, &c. Lieut Davies had now fixed 
upon the plan of attack; which was, to get 
possession of the upper out-post in the first in* 
stance, and then to be guided as circumstances 
might turn up ; and the following morning 
being fixed upon for the attack, a party of 180 
Europeans of R. S. and M. E. R, with 300 Sea- 
poys under the command of Major Andrews. of 
M.. £• R. ascended the heights at about three 
p'plock 9i, m. ; gained the first and second hills 
upperc^ived by day-break, the eneipy having 
drawn off from these points during the night.; 
and took shelter on the off side of the second 
hill from the fire of Rajdeir, and the remaining 
principal out-post. Our guns in the mean time 
having been plaped in battery at the foot of the 
hill opposite the Bheel village, opened a fev 
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guns and ho\eitzers at break of day on the out- 
post, which it was our object to carry, but with- 
out much effect, from its great elevation and 
distance, being upwards of 700 feet above the 
plain, and retiring itself back considerably 
amongst the hills. Some shells did nevertheless 
handsome execution; and it was decided by 
Lieut-col. McDowell, that the whole party should 
start from their cover at nine o'clock (10th April)^ 
and proceed tq the attack at a signal of three 
salyoes ftom the battery. Preiparations haying 
been accordingly made, and the parties told off 
for their several destinations, atthe signal given, 
the troops as above under Major A., with Eur 
sign Nattes^ of the engineers, moved on in the 
most regular and gallant style, and ascending 
tljehUl, which was exceedingly difficult of foot> 
ing.and steep, and little short of a V\\}^9 ^nder 
a furious discharge of guns, Gingall's rockets, 
&c. from the upper forts, and a few volleys- of 
matchlocks from the lower work, they carried 
the letter without the nece^wty, of escalade,, the 
en^my abandoning it, atnd retreating on Rajdeir^ 
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In this affair we had but one officer and a few 
men wounded, and none killed.' The enemyi 
still secure in their main hold, now endeavoured 
to render our new post as disagreeable as pos- 
sible, by a constant and thick fire from a couple 
of guns, and hundreds of matchlocks, during the 
remainder of the day. Lieut Davies immedir 
ately set to work with his men, in the face of 
the whole of this fire, and marked out his line 
for further operations: in this his efforts were 
well supported by the sappers and miners and 
pioneers, who run out their gabions, and plied 
with the most praiseworthy zeal to effect his 
wishes ; the enemy firing repeated volleys upon 
them. Towards the evening, the enemy per- 
ceiving a new work nearly constructed, and 
judging from our zeal and intrepidity alone of 
our determination to carry the place, hoisted 
a flag of truce towards sunset, and entered 
into terms for its surrender. On the flag being 
first hoisted, a Native officer was sent by Major 
, Andrews to ascertain what they desired; and on 
his reaching the bottom of the rock, they hailed 
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him as loud as they could ; amongst other ques- 
tions, asking him what was the. object of the 
work we were constructing (the appearance of 
the gabions and sand-bags being quite new to 
them): the Native ofBcer replied with a good 
deal of readiness^ that we were working a large 
hole behind it^ and that we should be under the 
rock itself in the course of the night, and blow 
them all to the d— I. These simple people 
actually believed it, although our trenches were 
upwards of 300 yards from them, and on the 
surface of a hard and solid roek ; and they 
begged the Native officer to go back and do the. 
beat /he could for them* Shortly after, tWo 
Jemidars came down and treated with Major A« 
for the surrender in two hours; the garrison to 
be permitted to retire with their private property 
and arms. But these could scarcely have re* 
turned, when a sudden explosion took place on 
the hill, and in a short time extended in a ge- 
neral conflagration to the whole of the buildings 
on it The night Was calm, the moon very 
bright, and the size and grandeur of the rock, 
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with the stillness of every thing below, and the 
furious blaze^ and shrieks and yells of the people, 
on the hill, gaye to the whole scene a picture of 
the most extravagant romance. It seems,, some 
misunderstanding had taken place bietweeii the 
Killedar and the head Jemidar with regard to 
the payment of arrears; but whether the latter 
meditated mischief by the explosion, or the 
former set fire to the magazine himself, in order 
to hurry the garrison out of the place, and thus 
save what he could, is uncertaih ; the greater 
iwobability is, however, tfeat the fire was acci- 
dental, and causpd by some of the garrison 
going in quest of money or property at ibis mo- 
ment of disorder, and thus falling suddenly 
upon some loose powder, it exploded in the 
above manner. Thei wretchediamilies, horses, 
cows, &;c. now came crowding down headlong 
the narrow passage ; and some on fire, others 
dead, presented altogether a scene of misery and 
$uffering the most distressii^. Many of the 
garrison hs^d descended and got off hf a JBheel 
track o^ the off side of the hill ; but the greater 
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part came down by the regular gateway, endea*' 
vouring to save their familiesi and many of them 
in vain searching and calling out for those that 
were no more. A few companies of Seapoys 
had been moved to the gateway for the purppse 
of taking possession of the fori when it might 
be vacated by the enemy. The officer who 
made the terms with the garrison, was actuated 
as well by feelings and principles of humanity 
as those of duty. The surrender of such a place 
dn the terms granted to the garrison was most 
advantageous to us, and exceeded the expecta- 
tioiis of the most sanguine; but what will be the 
astonishment of those who hear it, that the eva- 
cuation of Rajdeir, and the mercy shewn to the 
miserable enemy amidst the flames^ was actually 
reported to Madras, and circulated to the reproach 
af the officer so humanely performing his duty, 
for having allowed so excfelfent an bpportumty 
of distinguishing himself to have passed blood- 
less tbrough his fingers? biit, thkiik God! the 
spirit and genial practice of the British govern- 
metit is far abt)ve the profesision or encourage- 
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ment of such crimes, which can only be resorted 
to, or perpetrated, through the rapacity or inso- 
lence of those unused to conquer or to govern. 
The public approval of the afikir at Talnair by 
Marquis Hastings, which had now been pro- 
mulgated tlirough the Madras army, filled certain 
gentlemen with a glee and exultation of spirits 
unknown to them in the ordinary gladness of 
the heart, and gave, we are sorry to say, a 
public stamp and sanction for similar outrages 
on like occasions; but we must suppose that, 
the Marquis himself judged merely on the ab- 
stract report of that lamentable business, and 
on the grounds of the perfidy and treachery at- 
tached to the Arabs. 

Amongst the ruins of the buildings of Raj- 
deir we collected about 50,000 rupees; and the 
detachment leaving there a small party, re- 
turned to Chandore, and thence proceeded for 
the reduction of Trimbuck beyond Nasuck. 
The country from Chandore to Nasuck equals 
perhaps any like space of country in India, in 
beauty and fertility, being ^, rich flat, well 
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watered, and interspersed the whole way about 
80 miles with gentle rising grounds, populous 
villages, and the most extensive topes, of mango 
trees. We passed through this country in 
marches of from 14 to 16 miles daily, and ar- 
rived at Nassuck on the 19th of April. Lieut- 
coL3i^Do well, ignorant of the strength of the 
town, or the disposition of the inhabitants, took 
up his ground of encampment at a civil distance 
from it; but it was afterwards ascertained that 
the whole of the armed part of the population 
had retired a few days before to Trimbuck, and 
that/those who remained were to all appearance 
friendly disposed to us. It was here ascertained 
by the Prize Committee, that considerable trea- 
sure in jewjBis, the property of Badjee Row, was 
concealed in Nassuck. The President therefore 
sought pertnission from Capt B, to search 
such parts of the palaces, or the town, as might 
hie likely to contain valuables.- But, the Com- 
missioner refused compliance with the request, 
on the grounds of the town being unfortified> 
and the place having quietly surrendered to us. 

N 
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The detachment halted a few days at Nassuck; 
and moving towards Trimbuck, took tip its 
ground in front of that tremendous and won- 
derful hill-fort, on the ii3d of April. Trimbucki 
like all the other forts in Oungtorry^ is in its 
high and inaccessible scarp, impregnable to any 
army or artillery, however numerous or m'^U 
served. It lies about 30 miles west of Nassuck, 
and distant about 80 miles nearly in a direct 
line from Damaon on the Western Coast It i$ 
ten miles round its base, and about four round 
its upper surface^ Its entrance to the south-west 
side is by a large and well-built gateway, with 
recesses one within the other for the distance 
of about 300 yards, and indining in its prin* 
cipal and litet gateway to a nook or angie^ 
formed of two projecting precipices of the hill, 
completfeiy Sfecuring this gateway from any 
effect of artillery, and from the tops and bat- 
tlements of the gateway all approach to it 
would be rendered impossible and hopeless. 
Lieut. Daviefe, having reconnoitned that 4sid^ 
was resolved to commence his opecations on tbe 
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ofFnsid^ or nortfa-east, the ground of which was 
mof^ favourable for the construction Of our kat<^ 
tcries, but the only access to which was by 
narrow and winding stairs cut from the lock^ 
and hardly sufficient for one man to ascend at 
a tune. This passage may be best compared to 
three sides of a chimney with nearly 200 steps, 
each furnished with a groove or nich by which 
to hold on as you ascend; and by the time the 
visitor gets half-way up, it would be at the 
hazard of his life for him to look back, so ap- 
palling and frightful is the steep giddy preci-* 
pice beneath of from 6 to 700 feet. The pas- 
sage is cut into the rock from four to six feet 
deep^ thus affording support on each side, \^ith 
grooves also on the side by which to sustain 
yotifself; but the Aigbt of stairs in some places 
is so straight and dangerous, that for fear of gid«« 
dihess and the a|)prd2ension of slipping no person 
would from common curiosity only attempt it. 
The top of this passage is surmounted by a 
>building; the aseent througli which is by 
grinding itairs cut through the body of the 
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rock to a depth of not less than M feM, and 
about 6 feet in width, protected at its month 
by a double gateway, from which the further 
ascent is through a hatchway. These winding 
stairs are covered over by the. above building, 
the beams of which cross the stairs overhead, 
and which, if knocked down, would only add 
strength to the place, by its ruins tumbling in, 
and burying the passage, gateway, and all 
in its destruction. We made this mistake: 
aS; the building in question presented a very 
imposing appearance, having in front and over 
the ^passage a large window, which we took 
for the principal door or entrance ; and our 
guns being placed in battery, on the second 
day after our arrival, a little in front of the 
village of Trimbuck, we accordingly: battered 
at that building for a w)iole day, doing, as 
we thought, vast execution j but on getting 
possession of the place, we were« soon un- 
deceived, and observed tha[t every shot that 
hit it was only calculated to obstruct the pai-^^ 
sage, and consequently to defeat our object; 
On taking 'np our ground the first morning, 
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the enemy, refiiied to attend to the summons 
of the Commissioner, and returned an abusive 
answer. They shortly after opened a few- 
guns, compelling the Engineers to fall baqk, 
killing three Seapoys, and wounding some 
others. That evening the village of Trim- 
buck (which is commanded by the hill) was 
taken quiet possession of; and the same night 
two heavy pieces of ordnance, with a few 
howitzers, being placed in battery, we opened 
on the hill early the following morning, and 
kept it up during the whole day, but, as above 
described, with little effect. A party of Sea- 
poySj with two six-pounders, had been sent in 
the mean time to the off-side of the hill, to over- 
look the gateway, and to amus(e the enemy in 
that quarter. 

Towards mid-day on the third day of ourope^ 
rations, the enemy's fire had ceased altogether, 
and not a man of them was to be seen for hours 
together on the hill, or along the works. . This 
general silence, and the disappearance of the 
enemy :for the time, seemed . to justify ,a sup- 
position thatt they w^re withdrawing, or at least 
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tliat tfaey were in a humour to give up ; and 
Lieut ^col. McDowell, anxious during thi» pause 
to take possession of a garden and. loose work 
that lay in a curve at the ba^e of the hill, or- 
dered a small party of Europeans (R. S.) and 
Seapoys to ascend the slope of the hill above 
the town, and, proceeding to the right, to. gain 
possession of it. There Was m this no imme- 
diate hazard or danger, had the orders given 
been attended to ; but the officer commanding. 
Major M^B,, instead of leading the party to 
the point desired, moved straight forward with 
bis whole body to the foot of the precipice 
itselfv and directly to the entrance of the pas- 
sage up the hill ; which the enemy observing, 
they on a sudden opened such a discharge of 
gingalls, matchlocks, rockets, &c. with a shower 
of stones, that, bounding and cracking to pieces 
along the abrupt sides of Trimbuck, nearly de* 
molished the whole detachment before they 
eould withdraw." Seven or eight men were 
killed, some of them crushed to atoms by. the 
stones, and about thirty severely wounded 
Amongst these Major M^B. himself, and a little 
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after Ensign Litke, of the Engineers, whilst 
. loaking for the garden, wjiich those who/ re- 
mained at length got posse9sion of^ finding in 
it tolerably good cover amongst the ruins of 
son^ houses and behind the trees -^ the enemy 
i^till peppering at then> till the close of the day. 
Towards the afternoon, however, the enemy, 
either fancying, from our desperate and xash 
enterprise of the morning, that we really had 
intended an attempt by the narrow passage, and 
that no difficulties, heights, or crevices could 
resist our ingenuity or skill, or suspecting that 
we were doing no good in the garden, one of 
them was lowered by a rope down the side of 
Jthe l;^ill, so as to come within hail of our party ; 
and this fellow called, out, that the Killedar 
was willing to treat with Colopel M*D. The 
usual demands of paynient of arrears were made, 
felt of course rejected ; ^nd a Jemidar of the 
garrison coming down the following morning, 
jierms werje entered i^to for the surrender of the 
place^ viz. that the enemy should retire with 
their arms and private property: and in the 
course of the day the garrison turned put be- 
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tween 4 and 500 of the finest men we had yet 
seen — a mixture of Rajpoots, Mahratt^/and 
a few Seedees or Abyssinians. On examining 
their guns, we found their artillery not to have 
been quite so scientific as their practice at first 
led us to suppose. There were several shells 
that had been brought in the time of the Mo- 
gul gdvernment- from Damaon, lying carelessly 
about the* place ; and some of these being filled 
with loose powder, without a fuze or any other 
stopper, were run down with the usual, charge 
of powder, and fired at us. This gun gave of 
course a double report, the shell bursting the 
very moment it left the gun ; nor could we 
below fancy what was the cause of it, never 
being able to see where the shot struck, or 
what became of it ; but on getting on the hill, 
we soon discovered the reason, and the nioutk 
of that gun was torn to pieces by this foolish 
practice. 

The sacred river of the Gunga, or Godavery, 
takes its rise on the top of Trim buck, whence 
it issues in single drops from the rock, arid at 
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Its foimtaui-head is guarded with a small pa- 
goda, with a number of Hindoo idols about it. 
This stream rixns down the side of Trimbuck, 
and is received at the bottom by a similar 
group of figures, and with the same veneration. 
It thence takes its course through the town 
of Trimbuck to Nassbck, its bed from the foot 
of the hill. to tbe.lattier place being paved or 
flagged completely acf09^, and in the middle 
decprated with pagodas, baths, ' and* small cas- 
cades nearly the whole way. The river at Nas-' 
mck; discovei's a larger body of water, having 
some of the most beautiful and chaste pagpda§ 
on its banks and in the bed of the river; and 
the *;own, being, principally, inhabited by Bra- 
mins, strongly reminds the visitor of similar 
scenes at Maduta, Seringham, and Conjaveram. 
The town of Na^suck is also very considerable^ 
*and possesses,. with the two .palaces of Badjee 
Row, some handsome and spacious buildings; 
these, with the gardens and vineyards in its 
vicinity, rendering Nassuck a pleasing spot of 
jesidence. The palaces possess nothing par- 
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ticular to be mentioned beyond the novelty in 
the style and mode of building of an eastern 
palace. The rooms of the new palace are all 
low, and contracted in size^ without design or 
taste, with the exception of the hall for Nautches 
or dancing-girls, which is alone remarkable for 
its beautiful carved work in wood AH the 
other apartments are small, retiring one within 
the other, and communicating one fbor above 
the other by dark and narrow passages, and 
in all the intricacy and mazes of chambers, 
cells, &c. conveying a pretty good idea of thf 
cramped and narrow contrivances and minds of 
the people themselves. 

There was no prize or property of any de- 
scription taken at Trimbuck ; and a small party 
being thrown in for its garrison, the detach- 
ment retraced its steps to the vicinity of Nas- 
suck, where it remained a few days, Capt B. 
intimating to Col. M'D. that he had business 
of importance to transact that would detain 
them there for a short time. It seems that the 
Hon. Mr. Elphinstone had sent notice toOapt. 
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B. of treasure bdng concealed in Nassuck, and 
with evety particular regarding its place of 
concealment ao exact, that the very house where 
it was buried was found out, and entered into 
before the occupants had any suspicion of it 
themselves. This secret was not, however, made 
known to Col. M^D. by the Civil Commisstoiier 
until Capt B. thought it prudentrto call on that 
officer for his assistance, and a party of the 
troops to secure the property. We give CoL 
M^D/s account of tlie transaction in his own 
jvords*". It will be sufficient here merely to 
mention, that the whole detachment had been 
detained for days at Nassuck evidently with 
the sole object of securing that property, and in 
prejudice of other important sei^ices ; that it 
was dug up. by the pioneers of the detachment, 
and the: house surrounded and guarded at tl)e 
time by a company of Seapoys from it. The 
treasure in jewels was estimated by Badjee 
Row s agents at 76 lacs of rupees ; but we un- 
derstand they have not realized as yet above 

^ Sec Appendix. 
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half that sum. It seems the Marquis of Hast- 
ings sticks at the decision of that property as 
belonging to the array, and the matter re- 
mains as yet undecided. 

The detachment now marched for Chan- 
dorc again, where it was intended to have 
taken^ up our monsoon ground ; but the sea- 
son still continuing, favourable. for active, ope- 
rations, we moved into the Khandeish, and 
took up ■ our ground before the fortress of 
Malligawni on the 15th May. Malligawm is 
the capital of Khandeish, and distant about 50 
miles from Chandore. It has always been con- 
sidered a place of great strength and impor- 
tance, being the chief seat of the Arab settlers 
in India ; and has a proverbial saying attached 
to it in that country : — " Gret but possession of 
Malligawm, and you have Khandeish by the 
nose." The day before the arrival of the force 
before Malligawm, theKilledarGopal Row Raj 
Bahawdar paid a visit of ceremony to the Givil 
Commissioner and Lieut.-col. M'D., welcomed 
the arrival of the British, and in the course of 
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the conference said that there M'ould be no dif-^ 
ficulty in entering at once into possession of the 
place, that the garrison were composed of a 
handful of Arabs npt exceeding 100 in the 
fort, that there were a few more in the Pettah, 
but that they were all so divided :amongst them- 
selves, that they would make no oppositi6n to 
us. And in reply, to some question that bad been 
put to him regarding the strength of the place, 
its ditches, &c. he described it as a contemptible 
hole, with a ditch not above the depth of his 
knee running round it; and this 'wily and de- 
ceitful old Bramin, as if to add sincerity to his 
statement, offered to remainhimself in our camp, 
but which was declined, and he returned. We 
could' see distinctly,. 12 miles oif, the lofty aiid 
beautiful battlements of Malligawm; and soon 
found to our cost the want of information, and 
the cteceptibn practised on us by the old Kille- 
dar; and that/ instead of attempting that fortress 
with four heaVy guns, a few mortars and howit- 
zers, and little above,900 men (the total strength 
of musqueti^ with us), it would have b?en ho dis- 
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credit to any of our first anliies to have taken 
up its ground before it This ibrt is situated 
nearly in the centreof a rich and extensive plain, 
without a rising ground of any tlescription for 
miles around it, and is built on the left bank of 
the Moosum river, which joins the Guima, 
about two miles to the south below the fort 
It consists of an inner castle or fort of about an 
hundred yards square, the walls of which are 
above 45 feet high and ten broad, with a Uat- 
tlement rising from the top of about six feet 
high, and four in thickness, thereby giving a 
platform for guns all round; square ports, i^ 
sembling the ports of a ship, being let through 
thie battlements, and the battlement itself fur* 
nidied with loop-holes in every direction. In- 
dependent of this there are eight towers, four 
comer and four centre, on which were planted 
guns of larger dimensions ; the whole wall built 
of a blueish granite and of the very best ma- 
sonry. Without this castle is a corresponding 
inclosure, at the distance of about 60 feet from 
its wall, and its sides being parallel to diose of 
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the castle, carried completely round. The height 
of this second wall is about twelve feet, and 
three in thickness, in front of which was built, 
all round the inclosure, a line of stabling ; thus 
furnishing a convenient covering for horses or 
other purposes^ this wall being in like manner 
furnished with loop-holes, and looking into 
every part of the ditdi, which is immediately 
outside it, and sunk from it, to a depth of 
S5 feet, and 25 feet broad, extremely well 
built and £&ished. Beyond the ditcb, running 
level with the edge of the counter-scarp, was a 
second enclosure or garden about 70 feet from 
the ditch, and terminating the whole work by a 
strong and thick*built wall carried completely 
round, and from 18 to 2D feet in height from 
the inside, but not above 12 outside, having in 
like manner at its different angles and curtains^ 
towers^ on which were planted smaller pieces of 
artillery. These several works communicated 
with each odaer by gateways^ and a bridge for 
the two onVstntd enclosures, and by six gates 
from the second enclosure to the castle. All 



these gateways are built in the strongest man- 
ner, and of the height of the castle wall itiielf, 
the gates leading to the castle being in fact 
entrances to three distinct squares/ and these 
squares^ presenting of themselves so many inde- 
pendent works as you enter, could be defended 
as well backwards as forwards one after the 
other. It would have been madness to have 
attempted these gateways. The town, or Pet- 
tab, lies to the east side of the Tort, and is only 
separated from it by a narrow street. On the 
a)>proach of the detSachment to Malligawm, 
Capt. B. resting upon the information dierived 
from the Killedar, recommended Col. McDow- 
ell to march the detachment through the town 
at once; but CoL McDowell of course did 
not accede to the suggestion, which would have 
involved the whole detachment in confusion. 
Talking therefore a route at a convenient dis- 
tance, we took up ouY ground for that day about 
a mile in front of the Pettah, many of the 
Arabs shewing themselves along the hedges and 
houses all armed and ready, but offering no 
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violence or injury whatever to any of bur 
people, who were merely beckoned to keep ofF. 
The place was summoned on that day, but no 
attention was paid to it, and the force shifted 
its ground on the 16th to the west side of the 
fort, it being determined* to carry on operations 
from that quarter. The pioneers Were now set 
to work in' a tope on the right bank of the 
Moosum, and opposite the fort, when a few of 
the Arabs crossed over and compelled them to 
abandon it, killing one of them. The Arabs 
were, however, obliged to fall back in their 
turn on the arrival of a covering party; and the 
pioneers resumed their work. On the 18th of 
May, arrangements were made for commencing 
operations in this tope; and Lieut. Davies with 
the other engineer officers, having already 
marked out the ground for two enfilading bat- 
teries on the right and left of the tope, so as to 
knock off the defences of the curtains on the 
south-west angle or tower of tlie fort, they 
towards the afternooli set to, in like manner, in 
the tope itself, in marking out the parallels 
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and the approaches towards the bank of the 
river, on which it was resolved to place our 
breaching battery. The plan laid down by 
Lieut. Davies for the reduction of Malligawm 
was breaching in the first instance the outer 
wall, opposite to the left curtain of the south- 
west tower of the castle. On the outward breach 
being eflFected, it was proposed to have made a 
lodgment on it ; and ascertaining the exact situa- 
tion of the ditch, of which Lieut. Davies was 
fully apprised, to have carried on our farther 
operations as might be deemed advisable. To- 
wards sunset on the J 8th, the different working 
parties were at their posts, and the whole had 
set to work about half an hour after. The even- 
ing was perfectly .calm, and the moon having 
just got up, threw its still feeble light through 
the deep mango trees on those working below, 
and rendered the whole scene as interesting as 
. it was solemn. The advanced sentries were 
thrown out on the bank of the river, and the 
work went on briskly till about seven o'clock, 
when the fire and alarm was quickly given by 
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the Seapoys^on a body of Arabs who appeared 
along the hedges to the left, and were crossing 
the river. The firing increased ; and the Arabs 
shewing themselves on the advanced part of the 
tope, a general confusion ensued amongst those 
working there, the doolcy bearers, &c. throwing 
down their loads and flying in every direction. 
The advanced sentries had now fallen back upon 
the main body of the covering party ; and the 
Arabs in the mean time gaining ground from 
tree to trpe, aud keeping at a stand the covering 
party of 170 Seapoys under a subaltern, they at 
length made themselves masters of the tope, th« 
work becoming entirely abandoned. Luckily 
the quickest news of this check was intimated 
to Major Andrews of the M. E. R. by an officer 
of that corps who had been looking on, when 
the Major instantly put himself with the same 
officer at the head of 60 men, who were para- 
ding for duty at the moment, and proceeding 
towards the tope, they were there joined by 
Lieut. Davies. Being now on the edge of the 
tope, this party drew yp, the Arabs^ to be seen 
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distinctly behind the trees from the burning 
of their matches; and the word of command 
being given, they dashed right at them, and in 
the course of twenty minutes drove the Arabs 
completely out of the tope ; but, unable to re- 
strain their own impetuosity, they followed them 
into the river, and close under the walls of the 
fort, which now, crowded with Arabs, opened a 
most furious fire of matchlocks upon them, 
(opening at the same time all their heavy guns 
upon the camp). Major A. with several of the 
men having been wounded and withdrawn. 
Col. McDowell now arriving in the tope ordered 
the party to be recalled. It was at this mo- 
ment when the order was given to fall back, 
that Lieut. Davies received his mortal wound 
by a chance shot from the walls of the fort. He 
was in the act of turning round to return, when 
the fatal ball passing through his neck laid that 
brave fellow low. He was still heard to ex- 
claim, " At them, my boys, at theni ;" and being 
lifted by some of the men, he breathed his last 
on reaching the tope. Thus terminated his 
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career this gallant and distinguished officer : zea^ 
lously devoted to his profession and to the ser- 
vice, bold, enterprising, and active, he seemed 
only to require the maturity of manhood and of 
experience to have rendered him the most solid 
ornament and value to the service. His remains 
were attended to the grave by every officer off 
duty in the camp ; and it may be truly said that 
there was scarce a dry eye on the occasion. 

B1ess*d youth, regardful of thy doom. 
Aerial bands shall build thy tomb, . 

With shadowy trophies crown'd : 
Whilst Honour bathed in tears shall rove 
To sigh thy name thro' every grove. 

And call his heroes round. Collins. 

There was but one man of the M, E. R. killed 
and 17 wounded; the most of these received 
their wounds from the walls, the Arabs below 
retiring as our party pushed on ; some of them 
however closed with the Europeans, and left 
the deep marks of their daggers behind them. 
The Arabs left three of their dead bodies in the 
river, but contrived to carry off with them the 
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dead European; this they generally make a 
point of doing if they can. By ten o'clock on 
that night all was dead silence again in the 
fort, scarce a shot was fired ; the Arabs seemed 
to be not a little mortified at this repulse ; and 
our parties had now resumed their work again. 
Their fire, however, on the camp caused some 
loss, and the greatest consternation, some people 
and cattle being killed and wounded ; and they 
continued the two following days to gratify us 
by a few dozen of rounds or so, the Colonel 
being fool-hardy enough to keep his ground, 
nor would he strike a single tent in the camp 
until several serious accidents had occurred, and 
<!ompelled him to shift his ground on the fourth 
morning after our arrival; the Arabs giving us 
as we struck our tents a few smart volleys. By 
the following morning the two enfilading bat- 
teries being finished, and the guns placed in 
them, two 18-pouriders in one, and two 12- 
pounders in the other, these opened together, on 
the curtains of the south-west angle, dismount- 
ing in a few rounds a large brass gun from that 
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tower, but without any material effect on the 
curtains or battlements, from the goodness and 
strength of their materials. The trenches in the 
tope being now finished, and the breaching bat- 
tery prepared, the above guns were moved into 
it by the 23d, the places of these being substi- 
tuted by mortars and howitzers. The duties 
and conduct of the siege bad from this time de- 
volved on Ensign Nattes of the Engineers, and 
the breaching battery had now opened upon 
the outer work, and had brought down a con- 
siderable part of it the following day. The 
enemy had in the mean time made an attack 
upon our left post in the day-time, and flanking 
it from some old houses on the left, put our 
party with two six-pounders, and a detachment 
of Seapoys, into a little confusion ; but this was 
quickly redeemed by a supporting party of Sea- 
poys charging, and driving them at once out of 
these houses. We had now moved that post 
higher up the river to the left, and commanding 
the gateway of the outer fort and part of the 
Pettah. The enemy were very jealous of this 
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spot, and kept a numerous body of matchlock 
men constantly on the look-out against it. The 
breach on the outer wall being now effected, it 
was expected that we should' have attempted 
a lodgment there, as had been originally de- 
signed; but this plan was* abandoned from the 
difficulty of the ground, which was found to be 
rocky ; and Lieut.-col. Crosdill of the artillery 
set to, breaching the inner wall of all of the 
castle, clearing with the shot the surface of the 
outer breach, the shot afterwards taking the 
main wall behind as low as possible. All the 
shot, however, passed clear of the intermediate 
or stable wall on the off-side of the ditch. We 
had no certain information where the ditch was 
situated, it was generally supposed to have been' 
immediately within the outer wall ; nor was any 
attempt* to reconnoitre or ascertain the fact 
made, until the night preceding the unsuccess- 
ful assault; and that then obtained through 
hurry was found to be uncertain and could not 
be relied on. The main ' wall by the 27th of 
May had been well shaken, and it now com- 
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menced mouldering and giving way to the shot 
iu large pieces. The guns were now nearly 
destroyed, the vents having melted away to a 
size to receive the hand of a man, and it being - 
unsafe to fire them otherwise than by attaching 
the match to a long bamboo and standing aloof 
from them, half the force of the powder dis- 
charging itself by the vent alone. Our shot 
was also entirely expended, and that which we 
were now using was partly of beaten iron, 
brought from Unkie Tunkie. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the shortness of the distance from our bat- 
tery to the main wall of the castle, not exceed- 
ing 250 yards, and the effects of our former 
home shot, with the rooting and shaking fire 
from the damaged guns, at length on the aftei- 
noon of the 28th of May brought down the 
centre of the inner curtain, and presented to the 
eye a most complete bread), its rubbish with 
that of the outer breach seemingly mixed toge- 
ther, and offering the most inviting appearance 
for an attack. Nothing more at all events could 
now be done by the artillery until they had 
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other guns and ammunition ; and Ensign Nattes, 
with the concurrence of the officer commanding 
the artillery, reported the breach to be practi- 
cable, and recommended that an immediate as- 
sault should be made. Lieut. -col. M'Dowell> 
still doubtful in his own mind as to the ditch, 
was against making the attack until some cer- 
tain information was obtained regarding it; but 
Ensign Nattes still urging tlie necessity of an 
attack, and having addressed a public letter to 
Lieut-col. M'Dowell on the subject, the latter 
officer at length acceded to it, and it was ac- 
cordingly decided to assault the Pettah and the 
breach together on the following morning (the 
29th.) The 17th or Chicacole L. I. had now ar- 
rived in camp; and Major Greenhill, 17th L.Lwas 
appointed to command the attack on the breach, 
and Lieut.-col. Stewart, 13th N. L that on the 
Pettah. The^ storming party consisted of 1(K) 
Europeans from R. S. and M. E. R. with three 
subaltern officers, 300 of 17th L. L and the light 
companies of the 2d and 13th N. L ; and that 
for the Pettah, of a small complement of Eu- 
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ropeans, and the remainder of the 2d and 13th 
N. I. The hour fixed for the attack was 5 
a. m. On the evening of the 28th, Lieut. 
£gan, 13th N. I. an active and zealous officer, 
was brought down by a matchlock in the left 
post, and expired shortly afterwards. 

The several parties having been told off for 
their destinations, that under Lieut. -col. S. 
started from its ground above our left post at 
the appointed hour, and crossing the river, got 
quiet possession of the Pettah, the Arabs having 
previously withdrawn to the fort, with the ex- 
ception of a few who still occupied one or two 
houses in it, and who, through our own negli- 
gence, were allowed to escape; and a few shells 
being thrown from the tope or grove on and 
about the breach. Major Greenhill's party in 
like manner, with Ensign Nattes, the miners 
and sappers with ladders, &c. and each man 
furnished with a small bundle of hay, pushed 
across the river, the Arabs until this time not 
firing a single shot ; and our party gaining the 
off side of the river, and closing under the wall 
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to the left, quickly ascended the outer breach, 
Ensign Nattes being a little a-head, when that 
officer looking over the breach, he had just 
time to turn round and say, '* Totally impracti- 
cable,'* — receiving at that instant no less than 
five bullets, and dropping lifeless. Major Green- 
hill, with the head of the party, however, shoved 
over the ladders, but these were seized by the 
Arabs inside, which gave our people, from the 
darkness of the morning, reason to suppose that 
the ditch must be there, and that of course 
further progress was impossible ; the Arabs at 
this time having crowded to the walls and 
battlements, . and, opening a thick and furious 
fire on those about the breach as well as on our 
trenches, whence we endeavoured to keep them 
under as well as we could. Major G. had now 
formed his party under cover of the wall, and 
being badly wounded himself in the leg, re- 
turned to report the failure of the attack to 
Lieut. -col. M'D., who of course decided upon 
the recall of the troops ; and the assistant quar- 
ter-master-general passing over in a very hand- 
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Bome manner under a smart fire, intimated the 
Colonel's orders to the party, the whole of 
whom fell back to the trenches^ leaving about 
the breach and in the bed of the river about 
20 killed and wounded. Amongst the former^ 
Capt. Kennedy of 17th N. I. and Lieut. Wil- 
kinson, 13th N. I. and about 70 more wounded 
of those who returned. Possibly with the dif- 
ficulties that would have opposed their further 
advance, it was as well the party had not got 
in, as even inside the outer breach they would 
have been as far as ever from success, and must 
bave lost a considerable number of men before 
they got any kind of shelter, and which only 
existed for them, in the ruins of an old mud 
fort at the eastern extremity of the garden. 
We now hoisted a flag of truce, in order 
to withdraw the killed and wounded, which 
the Arabs instantly paid attention to; and all 
fixing having ceased (although it briskened on 
the Pettah side), we withdrew our killed and 
wounded, nor did the Arabs either strip the 
dead or wounded, but merely compelling the 
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dooley men to hand up the musquets, and set 
fire to the bundles of hay which we had carried 
over, they desired them to retire. The liag of 
truce being withdrawn, the firing was again 
resumed on both sides; and Lieut.-col; M'D. 
finding that nothing more could be done on 
that side of the river, moved the detachment 
a few days after to the east side of the fort 
again, resolving to blockade it until the arrival 
of a fresh battering train. A detachment of 
the Poonah horse had now arrived under Capt. 
Swanston, from near Poonah, to act under Col. 
M^Q., and these were posted to the N. W. of 
the fort, the Russel brigade being to their 
right. A stockade was however constructed 
to the right of the old breaching-battery, to 
overlook the enemy in that quarter; and in 
this spot Ensign Purtori, who had succeeded 
Ensign Nattes as superint^ding engineer, was 
a few days after disabled for immediate duty 
by a matchlock-wound in the head. The Arabs 
on the day following our change of position, 
on the 1st June, sent out to propose terms of 
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surrender ; and the only conditions they de- 
manded .were, that they might be permitted 
to retire with their arms and private property 
wherever they wished; but Col. M^D. would 
listen to nothing but unconditional surrender, 
and the conference broke off. The Nuggur 
train, with a battalion of 4th B. N. I. and a 
proportion of artillery, having been put in mo- 
tion by the Hon. Mr. E. some days prior to 
the date of the assault, they were now close at 
hand, and arriving early in June, the whole of 
the mortars and howitzers, eleven in number, 
being placed in battery, opened on the 10th 
of that month, and about 11 o'clock on the 
following day two or three of the shells falling 
on nearly the same Spot, communicated with 
the enemy's magazine, which blowing up in a 
most tremendous and grand explosion, buried 
the whole fort for some minutes in a thick 
smoke, and which, on clearing off, presented 
the curtain to the left of the N. E. tower com- 
pletely carried away, leaving a chasm of nearly 
from the corner to the centre tower. The 
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enemy nevertheless shewed the greatest bravery 
and presence of mind, by rushing down to the 
outer walls and gates with pikes, swords, &c. 
prepared for a stand ; and this certainly would 
have been the moment for attack had sufficient 
troops been at hand ; but the camp was about 
two miles off, and the day closing in, we were 
obliged to rest satisfied with the injury we had 
already done them, still continuing to serve 
them a few shells during the day. Towards 
the evening two Jemidars again came out; and 
after a tedious and obstinate stand on both 
sides, it was agreed that the garrison should 
march out and surrender their arms. But pre- 
vious to admitting Lieut.-col. M'D. to hoist 
our colours in the fort, they demanded from 
him a^written paper to the above purport, that 
they should have protection for themselves and 
families to their destination. The paper was 
written in the Mahratta language, and- it was 
afterwards discovered that that paper iuiplied a 
meaning whence could be construed that the 
Arabs might go where they pleased, or to their 
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own place of destination) and which, after nurn*. 
berless discussions and references between the 
Bombay government, the Hon. Mr. E., and the 
Chief at Surat, was decided in their favour; 
the words in the terms on which the doubt 
rested were " Mukamk^ MArad," which literally 
mean " the intention of the place of abode, or 
destination." Now the question was, whether 
by these terms was meant that their place. of 
residence or destination wa3 to be fixed by us 
or by the Arabs; for it will be as good in one 
sense as the other. The Arabs, in demanding 
that paper, were entirely guided by a regard 
for their own safety and that of their families, 
if not through an apprehension of treachery; 
and Col. McDowell in his public report inti- 
mated as much, viz^ that he had been induced 
to grant them that paper to remove a seriou$ 
alarm that the Arabs were in for their lives, in 
reference to a recent transaction in that neigh- 
bourhood (evidently alluding to Talnair). This 
report reached the Marquis H^^tings, and his: 
Lordship called upon Col. M*D. to explain 
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, more fdlly . the tendency and meaning of his 
allusion* The truth i^ the report was preva- 
lent throughout every part of the country, that 
the gates of Talnair had been fairly and in faith 
opened to us, and that we destroyed man, 

' weman, and child in it; nor did the disposition 
and menaces on the part of certain gentlemen 
in other parts of their immediate vicinity, seem 
much calculated to undeceive the people, or 
remove that foul stigma from bur character. 
On the morning of the 13th June several com- 
.panies from the detachment paraded on the 
bank of the Moosum river opposite the fort 
gate; and Lieut. SherriiF, a zealous and useful 
officer, with a member of the Prize Committee, 
were sent in by Lieut.-col. M *D. for the pur- 
pose of arranging matters with the garrison to 
turn out The Arabs inside, notwithstanding 
the repeated assurances of Lieut. S. that their 
persona would be respected, and that their lives 
were in no danger, evinced the greatest distrust 
and alarm, and could not for a considerable 
time be prevailed upon to move out, nor until 
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Lieut. SherrifF staked his own life for our faithi 
by placing himself between two of the Arabs^ 
and telling them, " Now if a man of you is 
touched, you may deprive me of my existence— 
I am in your power." They on this turned out 
to the number of 310, of these about 40 Hin- 
dostanees; and grounding their arms, daggers, 
&c. they were marched off to the Pettah by a 
strong guard; and a street having been prepared 
for their reception, the whole' were confined to 
it as prisoners for the present, dol. M *DoweH 
most generously returned the small daggers to 
many of them, these weapons being generally 
handed down from father to son, and considered 
almost sacred amongst them; Thus after nearly 
a month's hard work, and the loss-of 5 officers 
killed, and 8 .wounded, with upwards of 300 
men killed and wounded, fell the strong and 
tough hold of Malligawm into our possession. 
The Killedar, Raj Bahawdal", now made his ap« 
pearance from the castle, and contrived for a 
time to impose upon the Civil Commissioner, 
and to palliate his fonner falsehood and du- 

p2 
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plicity on the ground of compulsion by the 
Arab' garrison; and Capt B., being fully 
impressed with his innocence, and commiserat- 
ing the distresses that had been undergone by 
the Killedar and his family during the siege, 
thought proper to interpose his authority, and 
prevent the Prize Committee from taking any 
.inventory of the goods of the Killedar. Capt. 
B. was, however, shortly after more fully per- 
suaded of the real merits of this impostor, and 
at length ascertained that the Killedar had not 
only encouraged the Arabs to the defence of 
Malligawm, but that he also, on the evening 
preceding the surrender, paid them up their 
arrears with a handsome gratuity. .A con- 
siderable time after the Killedar's property had 
been withdrawn, and no doubt secured, he 
(Capt B.), as if iu mocJkery, intimated to the 
Prize Committee that he had ordered. the Kille- 
dafs horses, &c. to be given over to any person 
that might be appointed to receive them ; but to 
this the Prize Committee paid no attention^ as 
they had been prevented in thq first instaiicc 
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from taking an lnventor3^ Col. MT)owell had 
now reported the termination of the siege to 
Capt, Briggs, and the terms that had been 
granted to the garrison, viz.. personal security 
and subsistence to their place of destination ; 
and requested him to appoint some people to 
provision* the prisoners ; but to which that 
officer replied, that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with the garrison, or the conditions 
granted them. The Colonel, therefore, was 
obliged to order the Commissariat Officer to 
furnish the wants of the Arabs. Capt. B. in 
fact was displeased that any terms had been 
granted the Arabs, and was heard to say, that 
he had at least expected that the whole of them 
should be put in irons, and employed on the 
pubHc roads. In the mean time Capt. B. for- 
Avarded a copy of the terms to the Hon. Mr. E., 
saying; that as he was ignorant of the exact 
meaning of them himself, he begged to be in- 
formed how he was to act upon the occasion. 
The Arabs were still in confinement, nor had 
they to this time once attached a quibble or 
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lUdirect meaning to the paper they had re- 
ceived; and that was the moment for Capt. 
B. and Col. M*D. to have come to a precise 
understanding with them as to what they ex- 
pected. The matter being still left in doubt, 
the Arabs were moved from Malligawm to 
Surat, where, as above stated, after a tedious 
correspondence they were dismissed, and per- 
mitted to go their way. 

The Malligawm Arabs^ on their arrival at 
Surat as prisoners, had been urged by the ad- 
vice of some people to an insolent demand of 
pay, &c. from the British authorities there ; and 
these, both civil and military, seemed to view 
the Arabs in so desperate a light, as to have 
almost lost all confidence in themselves and 
the troops at that station. They wrote to the 
Bombay government, begging to be informed 
liow they were to act with the Arabs — whether 
to discharge their demands, or deny them^ If 
the latter, that the government had better send 
up some European troops to keep them in order, 
as the Arabs had sent word to the Factory, that 
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unless their demands were complied with, they 
would proceed to the attack of the castle itself. 
The officer commanding at Surat added in his 
letter on the subject, that the Arabs seemed 
to despise altogether the Native troops; that 
"when told we should compel them to obedience 
by force of arms, they replied, *' We care little 
for you, or about your Seappys ; we see, it is 
true, you have a number of Morghees, or fowls, 
but we can't perceive any cocks, or the true 
fighting-breed, amongst you/' ' Now the dis- 
contented Arabs amounted to about 200 (for 
many had deserted on the road from Khan- 
deish), and the British garrison to upwards of 
800 Seapoys and some artillery. A Lieutenant 
in the command of a small post in the vicinity 
of the place where the Arabs were, wrote to the 
Lieutenant-colonel commanding at Surat, that 
he was apprehensive of an attack by the Arabs, 
who were in very bad humour; that he had 
but little ammunition left, and begging a 
farther supply of it; adding, "But let it be 
sent in to me in the most private manner, lest 
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the Arabs perceive it, and be thence hurried on 
to attack me." If the stability of the British 
government^ its rank, and authority, are to be 
shaken and interrupted through the audacious 
menaces of a handful of vagabonds, and this 
through the want of a becoming energy and 
conduct in the existing authorities on the spot, 
in the face of a population of some hundreds of 
thousands*— in the face too of an armed body 
quadruple the number of those to be opposed, 
and at one of our oldest and most respectably 
settlements in India— what are we to expect, 
at a serious and trying hour, from our firmest 
authority, or the talents and conduct of those 
charged by government with such trusts? 
The Hon. Mr. E., on seeing the above cor- 
respondence, shut np all further discussion 
about the Arabs, and recommeiided that they 
should be discharged at their pleasure*. 

* Sural is the port, in fact the depots whence the Arabs 
disperse themselyes throughout the country. There are at 
Sural several respectable and opulent Arab merchants^ whose 
interest it has been heretofore to encourage the emigration 
pf their countrymen to the coasts of India^ and who, on their 
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Lieut-colonel M^DoweH's detachment now 
moved from Malligavvni, and took up its ground 
for the monsoon about half way between Mal- 
ligawm atid the Casabary Ghaut ; and in a few 
days after their arrival there, they were visited 

,by the cholera morbus, which carried off be- 
tween 30 and 40 Europeans and as many Na- 
tives in the course of a few, days ; the M. E. R; 
alone^ from the end of June to the end of 
September, having lost from that disease and 
fevers upwards of 100 men. The detachment 
of the Royal Scots had fortunately retired to 

' Jaulnah before it appeared in the camp. The 
cholera morbm, in most of the cases, set at de- 
fiance all human skill and aid. The men were 
frequently taken ill at parade, and generally 

aTf ival at Surat or Bombay, were detached at the pleasure of 
those merchants, who had in a manner been furnished with 
the requisite authority for these troops from the Native 
powers of Berar, Poonah, and the Deckan. These conscripts 
were furnished with a small outfit and arms by the above 
merchants ; and as they afterwards advanced in favour or 
rank at their particular destinations, they were enabled to 
repay, with handsome interest, the first advances of their 
friends. . . ' - 
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early in the morning, at first by a slight vomit- 
ing and purging, succeeded by an attack of 
dgue, witli a cold moist skin ; and were in fact 
past remedy in many cases before they even 
reached the surgeon. Their eyes became 
sunken and hoUoWi the pulsjC ceased, and a 
quick and sudden purging of white matter en- 
sued—the lancet applied in several cases had no 
effect, the veins and even arteries not- giving 
above a drop or two^of black blood. The patient 
was next. seized with a numbness, and cramps 
about his legs and knees, which quickly change 
ing to spasms and ascending to the stomach, 
released him in a few minutes from further 
suffering. The ground on which the detach- 
ment lay was elevajted and dry, with a clear and 
beautiful stream in the rear, and the country 
about it more free from jungle than perhaps 
any other spot in Khandeish ; yet all the corps 
along that position suffered nearly alike from the 
above disease. But what is very remarkable, 
the 17th L. I. situated on the right, and be- 
tween two hills through which a constant and 
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strong current of air blew, escaped altogether, 
nor had they a single instance of cholera 
amongst them for two months; but the moment 
they quitted that ground on their march to join 
General Doveton, the complaint started up 
amongst them, and caused several casualties. 
Many medical men are divided in their opinions 
as to that disease, "improperly called the cho- 
lera^ being contagious or not ; but, although 
not of that profession, from the many striking 
instances I have witnessed amongs); the troops, 
I should think there is good reason for con* 
eluding it to be contagious ; however, only in 
a peculiar character, and in such a way as we 
perceive a flash of lightning take a particular 
spot of ground from the previous sympathy 
and ptoperty of it to the lightning ; thus ten 
men may visit a man taken with the ehokray 
and not a single man be affected by it, and two 
may visit him the following day, and one of 
these be taken with it. We witnessed in the 
hospital on the Punjawm several cases that 
seemed to have been contracted by contagion 
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i;i a peculiar way as above : for instance, one 
man extremely ill was conveyed to the warm 
bath by a friend, who a few hours after was seized 
with the complaint, and died ; others in the hos- 
pital employed bathing him and others suflFered 
no injury, nor was there any case where the fick 
in hospitals contracted the distemper from those 
lying near them ; whilst again w^e observed three 
camp-colour-men follow one after the other into 
the grave, after burying men who died of that 
disease. But as strong an instance as stnyj I my- 
self witnessed in the Concan near Malligawin ; 
through which place an officer of the Bombay 
army had passed while I was there, and two 
or three of his bearers having been taken with 
the cholera y one of these, a high- cast man, was 
introduced amongst a party of Seebundies or 
irregular Seapoys, and the following day 
died there. The ensuing morning a Seapoy, 
whose berth was on the other side of the hall 
where the above bearer lay, was seized with the 
same disease, and died that evening also. I was 
present myself at the first attack, and adminis- 
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tered some powders tliat I had by me, but to no 
purpose. He was also bled, but only a few 
black drops issued from his arm. 

We had not been above a week on our mon- 
soon ground, when a private report reached 
Col. McDowell from Captain B. stating that 
having obtained information of Trimbuckjee 
Danglia being in the neighbourhood of Gone, 
in Gungtorry, he Captain B. had sent Capt. 
Swanston with his party of irregular horse to 
take him prisoner, and that he was glad to say 
Capt. Swanston had fully succeeded, adding that 
the little property that was by Triml)uckjee was 
divided on the spot, and that the prisoner was 
then secured in Chandore. Not a word more 
had been reported on the subject, and the whole 
transaction was hushed up and buried in silence 
for nearly two moriths after, when ce.rtain re- 
ports reaching the Prize Committee, demand- 
ed their inquiry and attention to the affair 
in question. It seemed that Trimbuckjee oil 
the rout and ^dispersion of Badjee Row's army 
by Gen. Doveton and Col. Adams near Nag- 
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pore, in April 1818, deserted his master, and 
was willing to accept the general terms of* the 
proclamation by the Honourable Mr. E., and 
had accordingly reached the village where 
his father-in-law resided, and having purchased 
some bullocks, carts, and ploughs, with a view 
of abandoning his public life, he proposed living 
out the remainder of his days in peace and ob- 
scurity. Trimbuckjee had not been many days 
in the village, when the resentment of a woman 
for some former injury done to her husband by 
Trimbuckjee, prompted her to take this oppor- 
tunity of revenge, by informing the British au- 
thority of his residence amongst them ; and she 
accordingly left her village, and haying made a 
long march, put the secret in a train of quickly 
reaching Captain B's ears at Chandore. Cap- 
tain B. on receiving this news, wrote off to 
Capt. Swanston to push off for Trimbuckjee ; 
and Capt. Swanston with his irregular horse 
starting from Malligawm, reached the above 
village, after a march of 40 miles, early on the 
following morning; and at day-break having 
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$urroundecl the village, he entered the gate with 
a few of his men, and observing a man running 
quick past him, he halted him, and desired him 
to point out the house where Trimbuckjec's , 
father-in-law resided. The fellow refused at 
first, but, terrified at last, he turned round and 
pointed out the house, when several of the 
horsemen dismounting entered and searched 
the house, but could not for some time find 
Trimbuckjee, although they came upon his 
women and property; but at length having 
rummaged under some hay in an upper loft, 
he was there found concealed under it He 
was shortly after mounted on a horse with 
his family in hackerries; and all his property 
being secured, the whole moved off to Chan- 
' dore, where Capt. Swanston gave over his 
charge to Captain B. who immediately au- 
thorised that officer to take and divide the 
whole of the prisoner's property. The amount, 
according to Trimbuckjec's own statement at 
Tannah in March last, exceeded somewhat two 
Jacs of rupees, or about 24,000/. From these 
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particulars, and the circumstance of there not 
having been a shot fired or the least opposition 
made, and adverting also to the cause of Trim- 
buckjee's return to that part of the country, viz. 
the dispersion of Badjee Row's force by the 
tegular army under General Doveton and Col. 
Adams : the Prize Committee addressed a let- 
ter to Col. McDowell, with one to the Civil 
Commissioner, claiming thie above property, " if 
it could be justly forfeited by the owner," as 
belonging to the regular army ; the post where 
it was taken being within Col. M'Doweirs 
command, and the detachment employed to all 
intents and purposes of a military and organized 
nature. Captain B. returned a very .short 
answer, saying, that he did not look to the 
Prize Committee for their approbation of his 
measures. He added, however, that the amount 
was overrated, as it only amounted to 60,000 
rupees, but that he should now refer the busi- 
ness to the Hon. Mr. E. for his decision ; and 
we find in a letter under date the 5th of Octo- 
ber, being an interval of nearly four months 
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from the seizure, that the appropriation of the 
property was confirmed by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings to Capt. Swanston's irregular hbrse. 

The detachment, however, looked upon this 
disposal of Trimbuckjee's property by Capt B. 
as a partial act, and one not altogether uncon* 
nected with feelings of private regard; nor 
could they draw the distinction, agreeably to 
Capt. B/s own reasoning, between the present 
case and that of Nassuck : the treasures of the 
latter being surrendered without opposition to 
the same class of troops, and carried to the side 
of government, and Trimbuckjee's capture hav- 
ing been effected with a like facility, but bis 
property made over to an individual officer and 
his horsemen. Independent of this, there were 
detachments of 2d M. N. I. and 4th B. N. I. 
not half the distance from Trimbuckjee's resi- 
dence that Malligawm was, and Lieut. Rind s 
detachment of the same horse (the very party 
who bad before taken possession of Nassuck) at 
a nearer distance than the detachment under 
Capt. S- It was therefore a matter of surprise 

Q 
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to Lieut-col. M*D. and his detachment that 
none of the above parties more cohvenient at 
command had not been ordered on that duty. 
It seems that Captain B. did not even think it 
expedient to have given all the particulars to 
the Hon. Mr. E. himself; for until the letter 
from the Prize Committee reached Captain B. 
there was no public acknowledgment of the cap- 
ture beyond " the little property;" but Captain 
B. then discovered it to have amounted to 
60,000 rupees, and the Prize Committee to up- 
wards of two lacs; and Captain B's act after a 
considerable lapse of time is^ a^ a matter of form, 
conjSrmed by the Supreme authority*. Whilst 
Lieut -col. McDowell's detachment was em- 
ployed in Khandeish, other forces were in like 
manner busy and successful in reducing the 
strong-holds in the southern Mahratta country 
and the Concan ; those in particular under Brig.- 

* The Marquis Hastings, however, has since paid a nearer 
attention to the subject, on the report of the Prize Committee; 
^nd we are sure his Lordship^s decision, whatever it shall 
be, will at least be consistent with the principles of public 
equity. 
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generals Munro, and Pritzler, Colonels Prother, 
Deacon, Kennedy, Boles, Imlach, and EIridge*. 

* Of these the principal, and indeed the only smart af- 
&ir was that at Sbolapore under Gen. Munro, at which not 
having been present ourselves, we give an account of it in 
Uie words of a correspondent. 

'' Camp near Hutteed, 2^d May, 1818. 

f' Bajee Rao had long looked upon Shulapore as his last 
refuge, and his infantry and guns having been for some 
time moving about in that neighbourhood, there was ground 
for supposing that he intended to pass the monsoon there ; 
6en., Munro, therefore^ as soon as be was joined by Gen. 
Pri tiler's detachment, moved to the eastward, and encamped 
before the place on the morning of the 9th. The infantry 
and guns had taken trp a position under the walls of the fort, 
arid covered by the bank of a large tank which embraces 
part of the wall and Pettah. A strong reconnoitring party 
was sent round the Pettah by the left, and in the afternoon 
anoiher to the right, to examine their position. The enemy 
were very bold, and advanced to attack both reconnoitring 
parties, but these having accomplished their purpose, avoided 
coming to an engagement. It was now determined to adopt 
the left attack, ^nd having first of all stormed the Pettah, to 
swt the uherior operations to the movements of the enemy. 
A strong detachment was therefore moved at 3 o'clock in 
the morning (on the 10th), and a» it approached the Pettah 
wall on the far side the N. £. was divided into three columns ; 
two of them to a^sauU under Co). Hewitt, O. B.» and the third 
uttdev Gen. Ptitskr, to remain on the outside, to rub up the 
eMmy whenever he sliould make a movement. Gen. Munro 
remained witb this third division, to superintemi the whole. 

q2 
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Badjee'Row had contrived in the mean time, by 
the skill and celerity of his movements, to evade 

The Pettah was carried in very fine style, the enemy having 
only their usual guards upon the rampart, and intimidated, I 
suspect, by three cheers, which our lads gave when they got 
upon the top of the wall. When in complete possession o^ 
the Pettah, it was broad day-light, and the enemy's whole 
force was observed moving rqund to our rear by the S. E. 
wall. Gen. Pritzler, being apprized of this, was on the alert, 
and waited (under cover of an angle of the Pettah) until they 
should come within a reasonable distance ; but the enemy 
having discovered him, drew up in line, and commenced a 
cannonade. Our artillery were also run out, and kept it up 
till a tumbril blew up among the enemy ; and our column 
advancing about the same time, they fled in the utmost con- 
fusion. They now attempted to take up their old berth in 
the tank, but our parties from the walls of the Pettah drove 
them from that, and obliged them to run into the covert way 
of the fort. They left three guns in our possession, and 
threw others into the ditch to prevent their fallings into our 
hands. 

Our loss in these afiairs was not considerable, but our ad- 
vanced parties were frequently sallied out upon during the 
day, and many of our brave fellows were wounded. The 
flank companies of the 69th and of the 4th N. I. were the 
principal sufferers; they rendered the enemy's situation ia 
the covertway however so uncomfortable, that the whole 
body of them moved ofl* (without their guns) about 4 o*clock 
in the afternoon. This gave occasion to another brilliaat 
afiair, which I would give you all the particulars of, -but 
am afraid iiav« already trespassed on your patience. Suf^ 
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all our pursuits, leaving firig.-gen. Smith fre* 
quently in the rear, and throwing him now and 

fice it to say, that General Pritzler with two squadrons, and 
the gallopers of the 22d dragoons, aided by Capt. Munro's 
and Doola Khan's irregular horse, got among them at half 
past five, at the distance of six miles from camp, and left 
8 or 900 of them dead on the field. The party returned 
about 1 1 o'clock at night quite exhausted ; with few casual- 
ties; but several have since taken place (from wounds and 
fever), and among the rest, that of the lamented Capt. Chad* 
wick, from a complaint brought on by excessive fatigue. 

The force was employed from the 1 1 th till the 1 4tb in 
preparations against the fort, and our batterres, consisting 
of S guns and five mortars, having opened upon a weak part 
of the rampart, a breach was effected in a few hours. The 
enemy however did not if^ait until an assault was practicable • 
but sent out to say that they had surrendered ; they were 
permitted to remain in the fort until next morning (the 1 5th), 
wh%n they marched oiF with arms and private property. 
They were about five or six hundred strong ; and the field 
army (under Gunput Rao) about six thousand. We found 
about fifty guns in the place, some of them, which had 
been carried in from the outside^very excellent ones of brass. 
We expect now, as there is nothing else to do, to go into 
monsoon quarters at Darwar.'' 

Eeturn of killed and wounded in the field division of the 
army before Sholapoor, from the 10th to the l5th May, 
1818. 

His Majesty's 22d light dragoons : wounded, I captain, 
1 rank and file, 3 officers^ horses, 16 regimental horses; 4 
horses missing. Detachment artillery: wounded, 1 guu 
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then off the sceitt altogether*. General Dovcn 
ton, however, kept close on his heels, and at 
length pressed him so hard, in April, to the east- 
ward of Nagpore, that Col. Adams was enabled 
with his force to surprise bis camp, and setting 
smartly upon them effected the dispersion of 
several thousands of Badjee Row's adherents, 
killing some and taking considerable quatitity 



lascar. His Majesty's flank battalion : killed, 3 rank ^nd 
file ; wounded, 1 havildar, and S3 rank and file. Rifle de^ 
tachment: killed, I harildar; wounded, 8 rank and file. 
2d battalion 4th regiment M.N. L: killed, 1 havildar^ ai^ 
3 rank and file ; wounded, 9 rank and file, lat battalion 7 th 
regiment Bombay N. I. : killed, 1 raak and file; wounded,! 
rank and file. 2d battalion 9th regiment M. N. I. ; killed, 
1 havildar, 4 rank and fik ; wounded, 2 lieutenantsj and 
15 rank and file. Engineer's department : wound^, 1 lieu- 
tenant. — Total, killed, 3 havildars, and 11 rank and file; 
Wounded, 1 captain^ 3 lieutenants, 1 havildar, 77 rank and 
file, 1 gun lascar, 3 oflicers* horses, 16 regimental horses;: 4 
horses missiiig. — Names of wounded officers ; Captain Mid- 
dleton, His Majesty's 22d dragoons ; Lieutenants Maxtooe 
and Robertson, 2d and 9th regiment; Lieut. Wahab^ acting 
in the engineer's department, slightly* 

* Badjee Row was heard to say to his minister, ^' As for 
Oen. S. I don't care about him, I can^turn him and drop hinx 
whenever I please ; but for that little fellow Gen. D, h^ 
keeps so close on me, that I can scarce call a halt my own.'* 
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of property. The Peishwah, no\v^ on his last legs, 
i^truck off to the S. W. and might have beeh 
again intercepted, had Gen. Smith taken the 
direction recommended by Gen. Doveton ; bnt 
unfortunately the former officer went, on hin 
own intelligence, to the directly opposite quar- 
ter, and Badjee Row, wheeling up again to thfe 
northward, bent his steps to the river Taptee, 
and shortly after moved to the vicinity of As- 
set-ghur. Gen. "Doveton was still close upon 
him, and Sir John Malcolm having no<v arrived 
with his force from the Narbudda, had already 
entered upon negociations with Badjee Row for 
his surrender^ when Gen. Doveton arriving in 
that neighbourhood also, and not in possession 
of the actual i$tiate of affairs at the time, pushed 
on his cavalry towards Asserghur with a view 
of cutting off a body of Badjee Row's troops; 
but our cavalry moving somewhat too close to 
Asserghur, they \trere instantly descried by the 
Killedar Jeswunt Rbw Lar, who imiiiediately 
opened several of his large guns on theni, carry- 
ing 60 anfl 701b ^hot, and compelled theitt to 
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fall back; and Badjee Row at this time thinking^ 
by the report of the guns that the action had 
already commenced between his own troops 
and Gen. Doveton's army, quickly moved off 
with a few attendants^ and threw himself into 
the hands of Sir J. Malcolm. Sir J. Malcolm, 
however, on the particulars of the fire having 
become known, with his wonted generosity and 
candour, told the Peishwah if he did not wish 
to accept the . terms then proposed to him, he 
might nevertheless return to his camp again and 
try his fortune ; but Badjee Row was already 
too much knocked up, and his fortunes depressed, 
to seek shelter or success again in the field, and 
he finally acceded to the terms proposed by 
Sir J. Malcolm, — of placing himself in the 
hands of the British, but with a pension of 
eight lacs of rupees a year. These terms having 
been agreed on, Gen. Doveton fell back, and 
took up his monsoon ground at Jaulnah, the 
cholera morbus in a short time after making 
dreadful havock amongst his troops there also. 
Sir J. Malcolm had now Badjee Row in hii^ 
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possession ; and the Peishwah's detachment and 
property being moved towards Sir J/s camp, 
arrangements were entered into for disbanding 
them to their homes. The Arabs were the most 
difficultto.be settled with, and these fellows 
demanded the full payment of their arrears be- 
fore they would separate, and some delay en- 
suing, they sent word to Sir J. Malcolm, that 
unless they were paid what was due to them, 
they would attack and seize both Badjee 
Row 'himself and his property. Sir John re- 
plied, that " if they did not alter their tone, he 
would draw out his line on them, and compel 
them to a milder strain;" but the Arabs an- 
swered that they were not to be frightened 
by menaces, or - by his line, and that they 
should proceed forthwith to carry their first 
threat into execution, unless the money was 
forthcoming ; and Sir John was at last obliged 
to pay them down from his own treasury up- 
wards of half a lac of rupees, when the Arabs 
moved quietly off and dispersed themselves. 
There were nearly 1200 Arabs with the Peish- 
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Wah, and possibly Sir John did the wisest thing 
in not trying his hand with the detachment he 
ha^ with him at the time, which could not 
have much exceeded that number, and were, 
with the exception of a few artillery-men, en- 
tirely Native troops. 

General Doveton's army at Jaulnah were not 
allowed a long respite, even during the rains> 
as disturbances again arose in the Nagpore 
country, owing to the designs and plots still 
forming at the Berar court against the British 
interests. It soon appeared that Appa Sahib, 
though replaced on his throne in December 
1817, was by no means sincere, or to be relied 
on, in his late recantation : towards the middle 
of 1818 it again became necessary to arrest htm 
in his palace, whence, it was understood^ he was 
preparing with his ministers to take the field at 
no distant period. The. consequence of these 
designs at the Berar court was a general fer- 
ment and rebellion throughout the Nagpore 
territory; but these commotions (ChaAdah and 
Mundelah having already been reduced) were 
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soon put. tlown by the activity of the several 
detachments employed under Colonels Adams, 
Scott, Bowen, Major Munt, and others; and 
quickly closed all further serious stands against 
our arms in that quarter. Captain Brown,. 22d 
Bengal N. I. was the officer deputed by Mr. J. 
to arrest Appa Sahib; and Capt B. having se- 
cured the entrances to the palace, he went up 
and found the Rajah in his Zenana, or amongst 
his women, when, communicating his mission, 
he was instantly set upon by the Whole of the 
women, who surrounded him with shrieks and 
lamentations, and had nearly pulled the whole 
of his clothes from off him; nor was it uHtii 
further aid was rendered from below that he 
was able to withdraw himself and his prisoner. 
The Rajah for the present was kept in close 
confinement ; in the mean tim6 several smart 
afiairs had occurred between some small detach- 
ments of our troops and the enemy in different 
quarters ; but few of these deserve any parti- 
cular attention beyond the gallant, but unibr'^ 
tunate attack made by Captain Sparkes with a 
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detachment of 120 Seapoys (Bengal N. I.) on a 
numerous body of Arabs, who at length out- 
numbering them, and many of our men having 
' fallen killed or wounded, the Arabs pushed qu 
their advantage, and surrounding the party, cut 
every single man of it to pieces. This act on 
the part of the enemy met with a like return ou 
all future operations, and all quarter ceased to 
be given: the enemy were shot or hanged as 
they were defeated or brought in, and scarce a 
day occurred when some fresh instances or news 
of this barbarous practice on one side or the 
other did not attract the general ean 

Appa Sahib, however, soon managed to give 
his escort the slip, a few marches from Nagpore 
on his way to Bengal. Captain B. and a de- 
tachment B. N. !• composed the escort; and the 
Rajah, having contrived to bribe over, or seduce 
some of the Seapoys, and dressing himself in a 
suit of their clothes with a belt and musquet, 
quitted his tent of confinement, passing out 
with the other relieved Seapoys, and taking his 
post in the .ranks. The Native officer com- 
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ing on duty, went into the tent, agreeablj^ to 
us^ge, to see that his prisoner was safe, and 
entering the sleeping apartment, he there ob- 
served the attendants shampooing what he con* 
ceived to be the Rajah, the attendants beckon- 
ing to him at the same time not to make a noise 
as the Maharaj was asleep. 

The following mommg, however, he found 
that the Rajah was gone, and that what he took 
for ^he Rajah in the bed, was nothing more 
than a long pillow placed there by the servants. 
It seems that seven of the 22nd Bengal Native 
Infantry went off with him that night; and 
shortly after several more of the same corps, 
with some of the 6th B. N, C. also deserted, 
and attached themselves to his fortune. Cap- 
tain B* was tried by a Court Martial, but ac- 
quitted on the grounds that his conduct, and the 
line of restraint on the prisoner, was prescribed 
and limited by Mr. J.'s written instructions to 
him. The Rajah's flight, however, put us to con-* 
siderable expense and inconvenience ; nor havcf 
we to this day been able to secure him. He. 
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took bis direction to the north-west of Nag* 
pore ; and the heavy rains having set in imme- 
diately after his escape, collecting about him 
as many of his followers and adherents as he 
could, he remained until the setting in of the 
fine weather in the beginning of 1819, amongst 
the hills in the vicinity of the source of 
the Taptee river; thence starting in February 
1819, he made for Asserghur and flying from 
that also has never been heard of since. But 
of this we shall speak presently. The general 
opinion is, that he has turned a pilgrim in Hin- 
dostan, and he has been comforted by the Bra- 
mins, with the prediction that he must remain in 
that state for seven years, when he will succeed 
to his crown again. At Nagpore, measures 
were now taken, as had been long since at 
Poonah, to supply the places of Badjee Row 
and Appa Sahib; the former by one of the 
Satara family, and the latter by Racojee 
Bhoonsta of the Berar branch, both of whom 
were willing to accept their sudden elevation 
and crowns on our own terms. These state* 
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have since assumed an order and peace of 
things, that ha<l been formerly unknown to 
them ; and the names of Badjee Row and Appa 
Sahib have scarcely now a place in the minds 
or affections of their people, who seem one and 
all to exult at the riddance of their own despots, 
apd to hail with gratitude the dawn of a just 
government, and of certain security to their 
properties. 

We shall now resume the operations of the 
ftrmy, coqsequent upon [the flight of Appa 
Sahib, and bringing matters to a final termina- 
tion, in the reduction of the remaining posts 
along the Taptee, towards the close of 1818> 
and in the last blow to the campaign by the 
fell of Asserghur itself. Gen. Doveton's ser- 
vices being now no longer required in the 
affairs of Nagpore, he fell back with part* of 
his force on EUichpore, where he recruited his ^ 
army with a short rest. He had previously, 
however, increased Mr. Jenkins's means to- 

♦ 2 brigades horse artillery ; 1 do. foot do. ; 6 com- 
panies Rojai Scots ; 2vA and 7th M. N. C. ; I2th apd 17th 
L. I, ; 7th N. I. ; 1 battalion Pioneers. 
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wards restoring peace to the disturbed pro- 
vinces, in the flank companies M. E. R. the 
3rd and 16th L. I. and a corps of cavalry, so 
that all commotion had been entirely allayed, 
and the several detachments out had returned 
into cantonment by the beginning of Decern- 
ber^lSlS. Several of these corps, particularly 
the 16th L. N. I. suffered severely from the 
jungle fevers, during their stay in the hills. 

We turn again to Khandeish. Towards Octo- 
ber 1818, the monsoon being over, the Hon. Mr. 
Elphinston had made a requisition to the Bom^ 
bay government for two Native corps, to relieve 
the troops' in Khandeish; but the whole of the 
Native troops of that presidency being already 
employed, H. M. 67th under Col. Huskisson 
was ordered into 'that countty, and after a most 
distressing and tedious march, of nearly two 
months, the regiment reached M alligawm early 
in November, scarce a man in the corps who 
could call himself master of a second suit, of 
clothes. The sick of the camp, as might be 
feJcpected, kept pace with these (Severities : the 
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tents fiirnidhed to the European regiments on 
the Bombay establishment are the same as tho9^ 
served out to the Native corps, and. are al- 
together ill adapted and unfit for the health 
or comfort of any troops, n^uch less of Euro^ 
peans, whom we should at all events shelter 
from the extremes of beat and cold, and thus 
preserve, as long as we can, the most v^uable 
part of our army. On Col. Huskisson's arrival 
in Khandeish, he of course assumed command 
of the troops as senior officer, and the force^*", 
a few days after the junction of the 67th, was 
put in motion for Amulnair, where we arrived 
on the 29th of November. This fort belonged 
ta the Rajah of Berar, and is situated on the left 
bank of a small river that runs into the Taptee^ 
aasd about 20 miles from Talnair. The place 
was occupied by Arabs, who, on seeing such an 
immense force coming down for the. reduc* 
tion of their little hold, soon sent out two 

. ♦ H. M, 67th Regt.; wing M. R Regt. ; 1 and N. I. ; 2 
isth N. I.; — 5th Bombay N. L; and battering-train under 
Col. Croiiill. . 
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Jeinidara to. treat for the surceoder of the 
^iace oil tlie payoM^nt of their arrears* Captain 
Brigg8» previously to the arrival of the force, had 
offered 9€^000 rupees to the Ambs to ifuit the 
place, but they replied that they were soldiers, 
and would not surrender unless to a supo'ior 
force* CoL H. was very shcHrt with them ;<-^be 
told them he would give them until sun^srt to 
Surrender uncondifcidnally i and <^at if they did 
hot do sO| he should eommsnce operatkms the 
following moraing ; telling them at the same 
time, ibut be would reeeive no fartibter mes^age^ 
from then, . unless with the surrender Qf the 
jpltaot] ahd that, if aiiy of them ca^e; into ^i& 
tiiihp. widiout permibsiouir he woald conlSne 
tlK!ln. The Jeinidars r^tummg, intimated to 
<^ir companions the nesult of %hm visit i b^ 
the Arahs, still wishing to hang oil for aome Jdyp»i. 
of tertnd'y sent out another mission tdwaaids tke 
ev^ing^ TUhorn Cd. H. ordered to be otmr 
fined, as be had warned them in the morning. 
AittogeineAts were made in the mean time tor 
the attack of ilie Pettah on the morning oS the 
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athh^ whilst CqL McDowell w« to have, oo^ 
operated on the left, opposite' the fort, iti the 
same service. The Civil Cotnmissioner was 
present >rhilst the plan of attack was made out, 
aad had retiredi no doubt anticipating in his 
own mind that the Arabs would be made an 
exBxnph 6f, and rue the day that they duml to 
treat his preience or authority with indignity. 
He. was however, we are glad to say, entirely 
disappointed The Arabs inside, suspecting by 
the long absence of their last defnitation, that 
matters were not gbing^xm well,, prudently seat 
out a diird message tOiM^or Jardine of the .Sth 
B.N.L^ offierii^ iuMtDnditidnal snrrender, and 
begging liiat be . would communicate the same 
to CoL H. : this^was 66 tomse •done by Major 
J^jand Col. H. oomeqttendy deferred all inrther 
aitsaiif;mientslbr;tiie.«tta.ck, when eaitly tfaeiol* 
lowing -liflbuungi isbatters being settled, tbe gar* 
risen, to the amount of about 120, turned out 
and gxbimdcd/thtifwms. The fort otinsiita of 
a ^Gilidi nbutod of eai*t;h of abdut IW/y^rds 
s^vdir^ and 50 feet in height; with 4 tOWers af 

r2 
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the ai^esi these with the curttins being faced 
wjth brick and stone, but in many parts in a 
decayed state. The gateway is to the northern 
side protected by a dbtinct work, and having 
three gateways; but this, lower work in itself 
possesses no great strength; and the principal 
difliculty in taking the place would be the 
ascent up the mound, which is by a narrow 
passage, flanked and commanded by some smaller 
works, and terminating at the top by a strong 
gateway.— The small fiort of Bahauderpore. fol- 
lowed the example of Amulnair, the following 
day, by surrendering to us ; and Lieut-colonel 
M^Dowell^ with the battering train and the 
detachment of M. £• R., marched early in De- 
ceinber for Jaulnah, CoL Hoskisson resumii]^ 
his former .ground at Malligawm. Tbiis te^^ 
minated the entire redoctioa of KhandeiiEdv 
from which we shall now look to the Narbudda 
sid*.' -' 

* The detachments under CoL Adams, lieut- 
cols.vSdott'and Popham, being now, in Decern* 
her 1818, in readiness to move into' the bills 
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after Appa Sahib and his followers, General 
Doveton likewise ,moved from EUichpore to 
the West, to stand by in that quarter for any 
exigency that might turn up; and coining to 
the Dhool Ghaut, he drew up there, detaching 
tieut-col. Pollock with 12th L. I., 2nd N. C, 
aind four 6- pounders, for the reduction of Gil- 
pee Amnair, situated about 50 miles from the 
Dhool Ghaut, and at the conflux of the rivers 
Taptee and Goorga; and the detachment M. 
E. R. with two 12-pounders and two howit- 
zers, arriving shortly afterwards in Gen, D.^s 
camp, these also were detached under Deut.- 
col. CrosdiU to support Lieut-col. P.; on the 
arrival of which before Gilpee Amnair, and 
after ^ few shells thrown into the fort, the 
enemy abandoned it on that night, crossing the 
Taptee by a ford unknown to us, and escaping 
into the jungles. The fort is situated upon a 
bed of rocks washed by the Taptee to the west; 
^nd by the Goorga to the south, and is vejy 
Btrong on both, these sides; but towards the 
east and nbrth it possessei^ no strength what^ 
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ever beyond a common wall; and which tnight 
be escaladed at any part ; there is no ditch, and 
the gateway at the N. E. angle is simply 
protected by a small out-work in front of it 
Lieut-coL Crosdill, after its reduction, re- 
turned to Gen. D/s camp, and Lieut.-col. P. 
reinforced by the detachment M. E. R. halted 
for a few days at Dhar, and thence crossing the 
Taptee, reached Piplaoud on the 6th February, 
.where we took up our ground in front of the 
village, having our advancaed piquet on the 
niain road to Asfierghur, distant about 14 miles. 
Towards the evening of that day, Lieut -col. 
Pollock received a note from Lieut -col. Popharo 
on the Narbudda, stating that news had been 
brought him of some people dressed like Sea- 
poys having quitted the post in the hills where 
Appa Sahib was, with a view of disposing of a 
number of jewels at Asserghur, and that they 
bad been seen passing such a village at such a 
date. About two hours after this a body of 
horse came down the road on which our piquet 
Wa$post?fJ; but, on seeing these, they quickly 
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turned ajbout and retreistted. Some of the ca- 
vaky piquet, hovi^evefi followed .them, and auc* 
ce^ded in taking tiro of them priBotoers; and 
these at length acknowledged that it was the 
eacoTt of Appa Sfibib that passed, and thftt he 
(the Rajah) was not 40 yards in their rear when 
they came on our piquet; that Cheetoo^ the Pin«- 
darree^ was with him as hip guide ; and that 
they had been marching for the preceding tiine 
days wiihoyt a bait The troops were im- 
mediately put in motion at 11 p. m. and broke 
off in different parties for the pursuit; but Gheo- 
. too succeeded in escaping them all by a by- 
pathy and conducted his charge in safety early 
the following morning into Asserghur, where 
l^e.was cordially received by the Killedar Je4- 
W-unt Row Lar. . And Lieut.-col. Pollock's de- 
tachment having moved its ground to Sewell, 
and the following day dividing into two de- 
tachments to intercept the followers^ we went 
several routes, and took up from 50 to W 
pris(»iers between that and the llth Fchroary 
— amongst these six Seapoys of the Bengal set- 
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vice. Three of these, taken on the ftth-Febniary, 
were tried by a drum-head court-martial, and 
sentenced to be blown away from guns; and 
never did men meet their fate with greater for- 
titude and resignation, each of them moviT>g up 
with a steady pace, and taking his ground op* 
posite his allotted gun. Three more, taken on 
the llth, suffered the same fate, and met it 
with equal composure and firmness; one of 
these was a man of the 6th B. N. C. whose 
horse, accoutrements, &c. were taken also. 
Gen. Malcolm was now close at hand from 
Mundlessa on the Narbudda with his detach- 
ment, having come down with orders - trans- 
mitted from Scindeah and the Governor-general 
to displace the Killedar of Asserghur for the for- 
mer insult offered to the British government 
in firing on Gen. Doveton's detachment; but 
Sir John had no idea at -this time that Appa 
Sahib had been received into the fort, and 
therefore, anxious to effect his (Jeswunt Row's) 
removal in as easy and geatle a way as possible, 
he sent an invitation to the Killedar to visit 
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him Jti bis camp, sending at the same time a 
passport for him to pass through Col. P. 's de- 
tachment. Jeswunt Row, however, seemed- to 
have Heon apprised of the nature of the visit, 
and retiuned a» polite answer-to Sir J, Malcolm^ 
adding, that he had not clothes as yet made fit 
ta see him in, but promised in a few days to wait 
upon him :-— this was a mere pretence of the 
Killedar, and Sir John was at length fully 
satisfied that Appa Sahib was in the fort, as 
alsa of the hostile intention of Jeswunt Row 
Lar-^at least of his determination to defend the 
poit. Gen. Do veton's . force bad now moved 
round from Hewkera, opposite the Dhool Ghaut 
(where, we left him), towards Berbampore; and 
he in the mean time ordered up the battering- 
train from Jaulnah, communicating likewise 
with the Residents at Poonah and Nagpore for 
the battering-trains of these places, the whole 
of which, together with the ,67th regiment 
from Khandeisb, and a wing, of the Royal Scots 
under Col. Fraser,: with other troops' from Nag- 
pore, had assembled together in Gen. D.'s camp 
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early in Alarch. The Saugur traia, with ^ 
division of the Bengal army under Gener^J 
Watson, was also expected round. Sir John 
Malcolm in the mean time lost no opportunity 
or alignments to prevail upon Jeswunt Row to 
deliver up Appa Sahib and to permit bis in^^ 
tended successor to assume charge of Assei^hun 
He was told by Sir John, that the British govern- 
ment had no wish whatever to take possession 
of the place; that their only object was to 
remove him (Jeswunt Row) for the insult 
formerly offered to the British force in the 
vicinity of that fortress^ but now aggravated to 
a criminal hostility on his part by his recep- 
tion of Appa Sahib, thus publicly identifying 
himself with the enemies of thfe British govern- 
ment. That, notwithstanding all these insults, 
the British government were still anxious to 
preserve their alliance and faith unsuspected 
and unbroken with Scindeah; that he (Jeswunt 
Row) had the only opportunity now left of 
saving his own fortune, and possibly his life, 
as also of preserving for his master the ancient 
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and saored fort of Asserghur. Jeswimt Row 
returned to Sir John many polite acknowledge- 
ments for his advice; he still denied that Appa 
Sahib was in the fort, and added that he did not 
believe that Scindeah ever wished or intended 
to remove him from the command of the fort. 
He added, that he looked upon Asserghur as his 
government, which he had held since its for- 
mer cession by the British in 1803 ; and in short, 
that he could not think of delivering up the 
fort to any other person. Sir John, finding all 
endeavours at an amicable arrangement to be 
fruitless, intimated on the l6th of March to 
Brig. -gen. D. that nothing now remained to be 
doae, but tiie application of force to reduce the 
Killedar. to submisson. 

Asserghur is situated about 14 miles directly 
north of the Taptee river : it stands surrounded 
by hills on every side, and rises from its own bed 
of small hills, in a rock somewhat resembling 
those of UnkieTunkie and Trimbuck. The scarp j 
however, is not so high, nor is it carried round 
with such regularity; and towards the N. E. angle 
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it seems to have ceased altogether, or at least to 
have fallen off so far as to have rendered the hand 
of art necessary to strengthen it At that angle 
two retaining walls are built for that purpose^ 
from a projecting point at the N. £. angle to the 
slope on the opposite scarp : one of these walls, 
the upper one, is carried in a line with the upper 
defences; and the lower wall seems merely 
intended as an abutment or support to the- 
upper one, both of these, with the ^difficulty of 
the ground beneath, rendering that part almost 
inaccessible, even admitting the walls to be 
breached. Tb^ scarp on the ea3t and south 
face is the deepest, and the ground thereabout 
more open than to the west and south. Nearly 
opposite the retaining walls there is a projecting 
flat hill, with the remains of some old buildings 
,on it, and seemingly an outpost, in former days, 
of Asserghun It was on this hill that our 
batteries in 1803, under Col. Stevenson, had 
been erected, when the fort surrendered; and 
this place of course now became an eligible 
position for the ensuing operations. The scaip 
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to the south and west is not above 100 feet 
deep, when it terminates on a second flat on 
these sides, and which, inclosed by a lofty and 
strong wallj and carried to nearly one half of the 
northern side, where it meets the scarp again, 
forms a second and distinct work from the top. 
The "passage from the top to this second work 
is by a narrow staircase, strengthened by several 
strong gateways; and the descent from the 
second work to Mallyghur is a little to the left 
of the upper gateway, having also a sally-port 
by a subterraneous passage, that issues out much 
lower down on the side of the hill. The work 
of Mallyghur is formed by a chain of works 
running from the S. W. corner of the third 
work, and carried round, in a circuit of neaily 
a mile and a half, to the north side of the hit), 
where it joins also the second work in that 
quarter. The Pettah lies immediately to tht 
N* W. of Mallyghur, and is in part embraced 
by that work, particularly towards its gat^w^y; 
which stands at the extreme recess or angle of 
a deqp ravine, with two tongues of Maltyglmr 
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rauuiog to the right and lefl of it To .the 
west, the approaches are extremely difficult, 
being through the most dreadful ravines, and 
over hills thickly covered with jungle, and 
haunted by thousands of tigers, from fear of 
which alone travellers seldom move about, 
unless in hu'ge bodies, through these fastnesses. 
There was scarcely a day when some of our fbU 
toii^ers and people were not carried off by them ; 
even our troopers, in carrying expresses, were 
attacked, and on one occasion one of tbem 
struck off his horse and carried awaj^ The 
tigers shew themselves, generally, early in the 
morning and towards the evening, retiring to 
their dens during the beat of the day. 

Brig. -gen. D. had now with him a wing of H. 
M* Roy^l Scots, a wing of H. M. 30tii regt, H. 
M. 67th regt., the M. E. R., with the 2d, 3d, and 
7th M. N. C. a battalion of 7th N. I. the 12th 
and 17th L. I. with the flank companies of the 
1st M.N. I.; and under Sir Jobn Malcolm 
the 6th M. N. I. first 14th N. L with tWo 
Bombay corps ; whilst &ig.*Gen. Watson with 
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three Bengal corps and a cavalry corps were close 
at band. On the 17th the orders for the attack 
on the P^tah were issued, which was to taktf 
place on the morning of the 18th at day-break: 
the advance to be commanded by Lieut.-col; 
Eraser with the wing of the R. S., flank compa-^ 
nies of the 30th, 67th, and M. £. R., with detach- 
ments of the ISth and 17th L. 1, ; the reserve 
under Major Dairy mple, H. M«30th regt with 
a detail of that corps, the 67th, the M. E. R., 
and the remainder of the light corps. Early oti 
the morning of the I8th, the signal of attack 
was given by Sir J. Malcolm by a few shells 
from the camel howitzers^ Sir J. M. being 
situated nearly to the north of Asserghur and 
Gen. D. to the westward of it ; and the attack^ 
ing coluxqns, advancing from their posts in the 
Boolty Kerar Nullah, soon reached the gate- 
way of the Pettah,' and made themselves mas^ 
tersof it withoutan-y opposition, the enemy hav- 
ing abandoned it, and tak^n themselves to the 
lower work^ -or :Mailyghur. The head of out 
party pressing however upon the enemy to6 
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impetuously towards the gateway, they were 
compelled to fall back in some disorder, and 
take sheltar in the Pettah ; the enemy by this 
time having opened the upper guns of the fort^ 
and a heavy shdwer of matchlocks and rockets, 
upon our troops beloW. Lieut.-col. Pi:aserYsoon 
got his troops under shelter in the houses of the 
Pettah, occupying the main street, and barricade 
ing the nearer ends of the side streets that ran 
nearly at right angles with one of the faces of 
Mallyghur, The firing was kept up during the 
whole of the 18th, by which time Col. Eraser had 
time to. establish his different posts and piquets 
for the defence of the Pettah. There was a small 
rising ground to the left of the Pettah that bad 
been taken possession of by ups, and excited ina 
great degree the jealousy of the enemy, who kept 
a constant and hot fire upon this spot, compelling 
tlte pioneers to abandon their work upon ^ it 
towards midday on the 19th. This post was 
occupied by a small party of the 67th regiment 
under a subaltern, with areserve of the M. £..R. 
under a subaltern also at the bottom; and was 
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our nearest post to the gateway of Mallyghur, 
but to the left of it Towards sunset on that 
evening a smart firing was suddenly opened 
upon this post, at which Lieut.-colo^el Fraser 
happened to be at the moment when the alarm 
was given that the enemy were advancing, 
and Col. F. fell back- towards the main body at 
a considerable distance down the Pettah street. 
The alarm was scarcely given, when a .body of 
Arabs appeared on the right of the little hill, 
and firing a volley into that post, put the troops 
in it, into some confusion: thiege howeyer, with 
the party at the bottom, giving an irregular 
volley on the Arabs, charged on the hill again, 
and compelled them to quit it ; but some of the 
enemy taking to the right of the post, intercepted 
Lieut.-col, Fraser, with two other officers. in his 
company, in the street, and firing, killed the 
former. A simultaneous attack had been made 
by the Arabs on our centre and right iii the 
Pettah ; and the troops being taken unawares 
at the time, considerable confusion ensued for a 
moment; but they were quickly rallied, and the 

s 
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Arabs driven back to the very gateway, losing 
in this affair two Jemidars and 16 men, while 
our loss was only Col. Fraser and one private 
soldier, with Lieut. Adare(67tb)andafewprivates 
wounded. During the onset of the Arabs the 
enemy opened the whole of their guns from the 
hill, with rockets, gingatls, &c. ; and this sortie 
by the Arabs was as well planned, and as hand- 
somely executed, as any incident during the 
whole campaign. Through some oversight or 
other, we neglected barricading the off instead 
of the near ends of the streets, which gave the 
enemy an opportunity of taking possession, inr 
small parties of those houses nearest their work, 
when as above, finding every thing quiet, they 
dashed into the thick of us^ and the chances 
are, that had there not been so large a cpmple- 
ipent of Europeans (about 350), the Pettah 
would have been taken. Sir John Malcolm 
was now reinforced on his side (N. W-) by the 
M. E. R. a detachment of H. M. 67th regt. the 
7th N. I. and the Nagpore battering train ; and 
batteries being constructed, Sir John opened on 
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the lower work of Mallyghur on the SlOth, 
Brig. -gen. Doveton at this time moving round 
to the south of Asserghur, and taking up his 
ground to the N. £. of that place at about three 
miles distance. A battery of six 18-pounders 
*ras opened on the- Pettah side by Sir J. M. 
early on the 21st; but our magazine in that quar- 
ter; through want of arrangement and a slovenly 
and culpable neglect, blew up from the fire of 
our own guns, carrying and dispersing nearly 
t50 of our own troops^ of whomSd were killed, 
about 30 afterwards died, and the remainder w0re 
wounded and burht in the most dreadful n)^i)- 
ner. There were betweeii 300 and 350, bar- 
rels of powder in that magazine, which was 
dirown to the kft of the battery, but neither 
secured from accident nor finished as it ought to 
have been, when after a few rounds from our 
g^ns it blew up as above. The 16th Bengal 
N; I. suffered the most from this accident^ hav- 
ing only seven, men out of 112 for duty on the 
ev^nin|g of that day^} the M. E. R. likewise 
sufiPered smartly m it, an officer and several 

s2 
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men being badly wounded. What renders this 
lamentable occurrence the more culpable is, 
that several infantry officers, long before the 
battery opened, pointed out the state of the 
magazine, a quantity of loose powder lying 
about at its mouth ; and independent of this, 
about 150 more barrels of powder thrown care- 
lessly in the rear of the battery just as they 
came from the camp with the gunny bags on 
them, so that had a single shot of the enemy 
struck one of these barrels, the whole must have 
blown up and destroyed every one about it. 
Brig. -gen. Doveton ordered an inquiry to be 
instituted into the business, but the report was 
never published ; it seems, however, that a preci- 
pitate and unnecessary zeal and hurry to open 
the battery was the principal cause of the cata- 
strophe : this is the best and the only apology to 
be offered for it. This was the second accident 
that occurred in that way within a few months : 
the former, with a detachment before a small 
fort under Brig. -gen. Watson; and the pre- 
sent, in the artillery branch under Sir J. Mai- 
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colm. The enemy, during the confusion caused 
by the above explosion, opened several of their 
guns upon us in that battery, killing and woujid- 
ing a few men likewise. That battery with 
others renewed their practice on the lower work, 
or Mallyghur, which was breached at the east- 
ern angle of the wall, which is carried nearly in 
a direct line up the side of the hill, and joins 
the second tier of works tp the left of its gate- 
way. Some mortars and howitzers also opened 
upon Mallyghur and. the summit of the hill; 
and Sir J. M. about the 27th«elected anew post 
to the^ S. W. of Asserghur, on the top of a hill 
commanding Mallyghur,^ and, havings placed a 
couple of 12-pounders and a few howitzers 
there, quickly caused the enemy to diminish 
their numbers in the lower works and ravines, 
arid withdraw to the top. In the mean time 
another battery had been constructed to the 
S. W. of Mallyghur on the plain, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a corresponding breach with 
that b.efotementioned at the eastern angle of it; 
and both these breaches being reported practi- 
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cable, they were to be assailed on the 1st of 
April, but the enemy, apprehensive of the re^ 
suit, withdrew themselves from Mallyghur the 
evening preceding the intended i^ttack, and 
betaking their steps to the summit of the hill, 
we got quiet possession of it. By this tim^ 
Brig.-gen. D/s batteries, on the projecting rising 
ground opposite the retaining wall to the N. £» 
were in readiness, and three batteries of from 
20 to 26 guns, mortars, and howitzers, opened 
at nearly the same time upon the base of the 
retaining wall, the defences, upon the guns, and 
the top of the hill, the enemy during this 
time keeping up, a constant fire, but with, 
much more noise than effect ; and the retaining 
wall itself at length having come down^ and 
the moment for storming close at hmd, Jes* 
wunt Row seemed to have thought better of it,, 
and on the morning of the 8th of April, sent 
down a message to Sir J. M., that he was willing 
to treat ; and coming down a little after himself, 
surrounded by his hircarrahs and spear^men, who 
called aloud the titles and heroism of Jeswunt 
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Row, he visited Gen. D. with, Sir J. Malcolm, 
and completely altering his tone, begged for 
milder terms from Gen. D., urging every ex- 
pression of the most abject servility, even em- 
bracing the GencraTs knees, to prevail on him 
to modify the terms; but to no purpose^ Gen. 
D. telling him that he had until the morning of 
the 9th to think of the unconditional surrender, 
.which if not acceded to, he should recommence 
hostilities. Jeswunt Row, finding that nothing 
was now left him, agreed to the terms ; and the 
garrison, to the number of about 1300 men, (of 
wbom^about 400 were Arabs, Mukrannees, and 
S|eedees,) turned out the next mornings and laid^ 
down their arms in front of the line. On visit- 
ing the /top of Ass^rghur, we v^ere disappointed 
in every respect, both with regard to the works 
m^ well as to the guns^nd magazines. There 
wer(5 scarcely four guns pn th^ works that were 
really §efviceaWe| nor had the eujcmy provisions 
to have lasted them a fortnight longer, nor 
powder for foi^ir day& further expenditure: thus 
this far-boasted fortress, thought so much of, 
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and deemed, to be impregnable/ fell to us, with 
the loss of one officer, and about 95 men killed 
and wounded; for we cannot include in the fair 
casualties of the siege the wretched sufferers 
who fell in the explosion of the magazine, on 
the 21st of March. 

We have omitted heretofore all mention of 
the Arabs, their particular character, &c. .let us 
look back a little to them. TJiere are perhiaps, 
no troops in. the world that will make a stouter 
or more determined stand to their posts than 
the Arabs. They are entirely unacquainted 
with military evolution, and undisciplined ; ' but 
every Arab has a pride, and heart of his own, 
that never forsakes him as long as he has legs 
to stand on. They are naturally brave, and 
possess the greatest coolness, and quickness of 
sight : hardy and fierce through habit, and bred 
to the use of the matchlock from their boyhood, 
they attain a precision and skill in the use of it, 
that would almost exceed belief, bringing down 
or wounding the smallest object at a consider- 
ble distance, and not unfrequently birds with a 
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single bullet. They are generally armed with a 
matchlock, a couple of iswords, with 3 or 4 small 
daggers stuek in front of their belt, and a shield. 
On common occasions of attack and defence, 
they fire but one bullet ; but when hard pressed 
at the breach, they drop in two, three, and four 
at a time, from th^ir mouths, always carrying 
in them from. 8 to 10 bullets,, which are of a 
small size. We may calculate upon the whole 
number of Ariabs in the service of the Peishwah 
and the Berar. Rajah, at the utmost at 6000 
men, a loose and undisciplined body, but every 
man of them a tough and hardy soldier. It 
was to the Arabs alone those Princes looked, 
and placed their dependance on. Their own 
troops fled and abandoned them, seldom or ever 
daring to meet our smallest detachment. No- 
thing can exceed the horror and alarm with 
which some of our Native trdops view the 
Arabs. They will meet and fight them in the 
open day under their own officers ; but, if at- 
tacked by night, if detached from their Euro- 
pean officers, and even under their Native officers. 
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or employed in defence of a post against a sortie 
or other attack, they quickly become panic- 
struck, and fly in every direction. ' We have had 
of late many instances of this lamentable and 
base spirit amongst some of our Native corps. 
These are unpleasant reports to be announced, 
but we are scurry to say they are no less facts. 
Our Native army requires to be looked into 
more than any other branch of our system in 
India ; it should be weeded of sticks and sha* 
dows of men; and we should employ and mter- 
tain, in the best service in the world to them, 
men who could be relied upon on serious occa* 
sions. But in the present system, throughout 
the whole Indian Native aimy, th^e are at. least 
200 men in each battalion, select corps ex;-: 
cepted, un&t altogether for the posts they a^e in, 
and for the purposes for which the state main- 
tains them. Our Native Army is the most faulty 
of the military branch in India, and will be the 
first to CT^ck and &11 to pieces under trial. We 
should torn our attention to the introduction of 
a hardier race of troQ|)s for our army than the 
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majority of our Native troops at present are. We 
should look to the coast of Africa, to Abyssinia, 
Madagascar, the Malay Islands, and even to 
the West Indies : corps of this description, dis- 
ciplined as European corps, withqut any inter- 
mediate class of officers, which is a flaw in our 
Indian army, would shew themselves soldiers 
in contest as well as on the parade* - Let us only 
look to a few incidents, and indeed, except- 
ing Mahidpore and the attack made by Gock- 
lah at Ash tee* the principal occurrences in the 

* Grocklah, who fell at Ashtee, had been formerly a com- 
mander of a body of horse attachJed to the force under the 
Duke of Wellingtoifi, then Sir A. Wellesley. He had distin- 
guished himself on msmy occasions, and was honoured by 
the marked attention and confidence of the above illustri- 
ous personage ; so far even as to have driven over the field 
oC. Assye in the curricle with Sir A.W., and to have re- 
ceived every testimony of his approbation; nor was the 
regard and admiration of Sir J. M. less to the above veteran. 
Sir J. on his visit toToonah in July 1817> bad an interview 
with Gocklah, who wa? then falling into the traps and de- 
signs of Badjee Row, and, surrounded by Bramins, was 
solely occupied in bis attentions to them. Sir J. asked him, 
" What, Gockl^h, are you now spending your life amongst 
Bramins, instead of following up your former noble and 
pron^ising post in the army/' Gocklah replied but little. 
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late campaign*; and we must acknowledge that 
the odds were, if any thing, against us, wherever 
we met with anything like opposition, and wher- 
ever our enemies shewed their faces instead of 
their backs to us. At Nagpore, in Nov. 1817, the 
Arabs. alone attacked us on the defence, and re- 
duced us to the last extremity, when we were 
saved by Capt. F.'s charge. The Arabs at- 
tacked us at Corygawm, and would have cer- 
tainly destroyed us had not the Peishwah with- 
drawn his troops on Gen. Smith's approach. 
The Arabs kept Gen. D. at bay with his whole 

saying he was getting old, and tired of active life. He 
shortly after put himself at the head of a body of horse ; and 
is said to have told the Peishwah, that he would drive every 
Fareengee over the Ghauts before a month should elapse. 

* We have to thank ourselves for the schooling and dis- 
ciplining of the Holkar artillery, in the discharge of a 
part of our Native artillery at the close of the former 
Mahratta war, contrary to Marquis W/s and Lord Lake's ad- 
vice, and who of course, without support, were compe\ledto 
have recourse to the N-ative powers in the proflfer of their 
services, which were immediately welcomed arid ac- 
cepted. Hence that artilery attained an height of disci- 
pline and smartness of service equal to our own, and in every 
particular had their guns, ammunition, &c. as well furnished 
and prepared as ours. . 
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array at Nagpore for several days, repulsing our 
attack at the breach, and they gained their ^ 
fullest terms. The Arabs worsted us for a 
month at Mallygawm, and saved their credit 
They terrified the Surat authorities by their 
fame alone. They gained their terms of mpney 
from Sir J. M. at Asserghur. They .maintained 
to the last for their Prince their post at Artmlnair, 
and nobly refused to be brought over there- 
They attacked us bravely, but unfortunately, 
at Talnair. They ^ attacked Capt. Sparke's de- 
tachment on the defence, and destroyed it. 
They attacked a battalion of the 14th M. N. I. 
with two 6-pounders, and compelled them to 
seek shelter in a village; and they gave us a 
furious wind'Up at Asserghur. Yet the whole 
of these Arabs were not 6000. Separate now 
the above from the whole of the achievements 
in the late war, and we shall only find the Ma- 
hidpore artillery well served, and a handsome 
charge made by Gocklah on our cavalry. At 
the other affiairs of Nagpore, Poonah, Jub- 
bulpore, Mundelah, Chandah, and Sholapore, 
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which stands above all these latter, all we 
were alarmed about was that the oiemy would 
not stand, and leave us something to £ght 
against. If our only object i? to preserve the 
Natives of India itself in due subordination to 
our government, the Native army is fully suf- 
ficient and eflScient But we must now look 
to the possibility of hardier contests ; — we 
have now got our advance upon the borders of 
serious and brave nations. We shall in India 
every day become the envy of Europe more 
and, more; let us, therefore, with its resources, 
and at the present favourable crisis, apply our 
attention directly to that on which alone the 
safety of India depends — the efficiency of its 
armies. In the furtherance of this desirable 
object, we must set aside all private bias and 
prejudice to our service. We must speak to 
ourselves, and acknowledge that a much higher 
fq>utation and lustre has been given to our 
military exploits in India than they merited. 
We have done as much as was to be done iti 
the late campaign, but little to what might 
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have been expected in such a contest. Let us, 
therefore, be on our guard not to 'be hurried 
away by mere blaze for effect, or to rest satisfied 
that in the event of a future and serious trial 
our Native army would be found the same in 
such a crisis as they have always carried them- n 
selves in India— constantly victorious, and con- 
stantly successful. A change of enemy may 
possibly occur; and in such a revolution, should 
they be at all on a footing with us, we shall 
find, possibly too late, the fallacy of the Native 
army ; and that all our discipline, goodness, and 
care of them, cannot alter the common fatality 
and weakness of their natures. But on our 
army in India we shall possibly enlarge more 
hereafter. 

Jeswunt Riiw Lar, even on the surrender, 
dented that Appa Sahib had been in the fort at 
all; but we ha4 much better authority from 
the evidence of some of the prisoners, and it 
appeared that Appa Sahib had escaped from the 
fort about ten days before we got possession of 
it. The fall of Asserghur may be said to have 
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been the last or finishing blow to the campaign, 
and the whole army shortly after broke up for 
their several destinations and cantonments; and 
we since find that the Marquis of Hastings has 
decided upon keeping Asserghur in our owjn 
possession, which will, no doubt, have the 
best effects in tranquillizing the neighbouring 
country ; and being in fact the key of the 
D^ckan, it must at all times be a place of great 
importance. 

We shall now conclude by a few general 
observations on the close of the campaign. 
By the wise measures of the Marquis of Hajstings 
the Mahratta confederacy may now be con^ 
sidered as . effectually broken, and the Pin.- 
darreq system unrooted even to the. destrucr 
tibn of their last remaining and one of their 
principal chiefs, Cheetoo, who had been, in 
the month of February, so completely chased 
down by Sir J. Malcolm, and driven from every 
habitable abode, that compelled to seek shelter 
in the jungles, he there fell a sacrifice to a royal 
tiger. There was not now a single, enemy qr 
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Pinastfree left, or to be heard of, against the 
British authority. Badjee Row had been con- 
veyed to Cawnpore; Holkar placed under a 
British Resident at his capital ;2. Ameer Khan 
and Scindeah were both completely humbled ; 
and Appa Sahib, the Rajah of Nagpore, a fu- 
gitive from his countrj', and abandoned by bis 
troops and followers. The Rajpoot states, in the 
language of the Marquis of Hastings, ''have been 
delivered from an oppression more systematic, 
more unremitting, more brutal, than perhaps 
ever before trampled on humanity. Security 
and comfort established, where nothing bi^t 
terror and misery before existed ; nor is this 
within a narrow sphere. It is a proud phrase 
to use, but it is a true one, that we have be- 
stowed blessings upon millions.'* 

The consequences that must result from 
these measures of his Lordship will be, a more 
thorough knowledge and apprehension of the. 
sagacity, the skill, the justice, and the strength 
of the British government; the dispersion of 
those idle freebooters and troops that sucked 



the vitals of their own governnieiit^ and sbt 
defiance to all constituted authority. These 
hordes must now turn their hands to agricul- 
ture, or starve. The Native princes, released 
from their turbulent and licentious armies, 
may now rule over their people as rational 
sovereigns — may economize their resources, 
and promote real worth and hidustry ; whilst 
the people, on the other hand, will derive no 
Jess valuable privileges in the security of their 
persons, and the quiet possession of their lands 
And properties. Great, therefore, as is the 
value of India to Great Britain, it falls short, 
very short, of the extensive, great, and general 
wfeight of beneficence and blessings, thus dif- 
itised, through the means of England, to a 
population of little less than sixty millions. 
The people^ now no longer domineered over by 
. tliOiisands of petty tyrants, atid oppressed and 
'^Itindered by their own reftactory and auda- 
cious brethren, can fiiid- protectibti in every 
corner of Hindostan,"and catf finid that protecl- 
•tion guaranteed land carefnlfy Wdtched by the 
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British government. This certain security of 
property preserveid to the subject of India, 
wiHijedur surest road to the cohfidehci and 
sfttachmeiit of that people, who, although short- 
sighted; prejudiced, and fickle, tnust'ih the 
coutst of time discern and appreciate the max- 
fins of our gfivernnieht, which in every iliape 
extends, t6 the 'w'hole class of themj bleedings 
which" iio aera of thelri own government, or their 
Heighbbuts, - ever ie6j6y ed. I^ Was con*irary l!6 
the n^turfe of ' things -^that* a jti^r and libeifal 
gbVeitirtierit Coiiild'fbr driy tinie, or^ itt|y iHrt 
fotindatioii,''fea\^6'Veniairifect fconfie6te^rf'Mth ^6- 
vefnmehts of (iire6tly the opposite 'i^imdiidf. 
The lie^t ol'th^ Ji?^tivy gbV^ttlmeTife Tn ^iidii 
inherit Mtlii^chafac^^^^ law; Hilma'h"W 

div^rie, d^ti chefck theii^' des]|3otisiri''drtd extoK' 
tidii t)li Wieir sut/jeete/ 'Every bUtijfecf««^df*'i 
NaM:ive goteWrmfeHf W fejt poised >iiot oril'jKWil^th* 
fi«p05Jt?6ft and'^^i^fefity' of ond rulerj J'buft-'to 
A^'^f'' ifli^fn^^ditft^-^tep- be<i«9e»i hii' httftiW^ 
t«)s«^6i'a^^ea^aiif'^dthe ihot otf th^ tJbitone^ and 
to the throne itself. Has he a horse, the state 
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requires it without compensation ; is be able- 
bodied, he is called into service without sub- 
sistence or provision 'left for his family-^ he 
must himself look to plunder for his own sup- 
port; has he a family, the fairest will be se- 
lected for the prince, and the next possibly for 
the minister ; if he has money, he must take care 
of his life; and should he have rent to pay, and 
not the means, he may be put to the torture : in 
shorty in the code of the Native governments 
the prince is every thing and all, and the sub- 
ject nothing. It is no wonder, therefore^ that 
these princes, seated upon their sandy thrones, 
and observing the advances and blessings dif- 
fused by the British, and dreading them as a 
contagion to their states, should have trembled 
at the sound of such a form of laws as one of 
impartial justice, and tried as the last resource 
to combine and shake off such an unwelcome 
connection. In all the reduced provinces we 
have seen amongst the inhabitants this feeling 
pf genei:al pride and gratitude to heaven at 
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their release from the bondage and insecurity 
of their own governments, and at their falling 
under ours. The Natives now say, " We can 
wear our own clothes; we can now decorate 
our wives and children with the buried orna- 
ments of their ancestors ; we can now call our 
house our own ; no petty tyrant of the village 
can now molest, no minister of lust can any 
longer pollute our families or our dwellings. 
We have long since heard of the Company ; 
and all we fear is, that they may again with- 
draw from the country, and leave us to our 
former masters." This reasoning and compari* 
son of things is open to the meanest capacity ; 
and to its extended influence and gradual work- 
ing upon the minds of the^lpwer orders of the 
Natives, we may attribute in a great degree 
the facility and ease with which whole pro- 
vinces have been run over in a day to us, and 
become reconciled to our government ; and pos- 
sibly not a little to the same causes the un- 
willingness and dread all Native enemies have 
of our armies, viewing us as a superior and 
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controuling order of beiogs, and no): vnfre^ 
quently half disponed to copciede tb^ yiclpry 
to us on the wsieat coiiditicniti. Thps^ in 
England who maintain that the sy^tein of 
our government in %n<ih h^ been one co^r 
tinued series of aggression and ambition, have 
not given the subject the fair; and eahn T^fl^c- 
tion that it merits* That country Im for c^^, 
turies hack been torn by cpnyulsion^ ^nd wars;, 
the only object of the conqueror w^ to suppprt 
his authority by the sword, by ei^actioos on li^ 
subjects, and by tl^ most numerous ties and. 
d0p^E^anoe on himself. It never, e^tc^red the 
contemplation of ^ Indian Prince to seek hap- 
pinesS) rcjtirement, or wealth, in the flourishing 
or contented cpndition of his people: he rather 
lopked,to an extension pf his nam^ and achieve-^ 
ments, and bringing under his. subjection' ^ 
many neighbouring states as he oohLcL Were 
any better-disppsed or re^^ouiaye; prince to cour 
fine himself to his own territories, and resolve 
to. keep clear from all intrigues or wars, this 
innocent man would be the first to attract the 
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geaend eye of the surrounding states to bis 
wealth and to the plunder of his country^ The 
J^ritish power has advanced in India by the only 
means^ and in the only way, it was possible 
for her to preserve her footing. We t^ould not 
have stooped to governments in fcVery senlse 
beneath us, without surrendering the best gifts 
of our nature and our character. We could 
hold no treaty with any Native power beyond 
the duration or utility of it to the Native go** 
vemment We were not disposed or bound .to 
follow up the policy or the unceasing tumult of 
war by siding with this, or that gov^rnmeat* 
They all courted our alliance^ because we could 
be: uaieful to thexu: im war : we sought theirs fdi 
a residence amongst them for comme9?clal purt 
poses i but the imticipation of commercial advan^. 
tages in such a state .of things, amotigkt a set of 
imbitiD|Lis and marauding chieftaids acourgtn^ 
every land i they couid come at: wttb devastation; 
and fire, wis vague and idlel^ If we iik tended 
td, remain in India, it was neqessary first to, 
prot6tt Qurselvesi, and^but natural afterwards tp 
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extend that pTotecti6n to those who stood by 
U8 or could be useful to us. There was no faith 
or trust to be reposed in any Native government 
where the terms to their advantage were not 
positive, much less were they at all ambiguous. 
They would treat with the British ta<lay, and 
with any other power to-morrow who could ap- 
proach them,; and would with equal dissimula- 
tion cai:ry into effect the purpose of removing 
one to the prejudice of the other^ or both at the 
same time, if needful to the caprice of the prince, 
by secret assassination, or open force. The cha*- 
racter, therefore, of ail the Native governments 
is so totally different in all its shapes from ours, 
that a man can scarce draw a rule of governing 
India from atiy analogy of governing England, 
or most countries in Europe. There is no sta* 
bility in India, or in any thing belonging to it» 
You might buy at any time princes, people, and 
country ; and to-morrow every country in India 
would be knocked down to the highest bidder, 
that is the strongest arm, without reference or 
regard to existing treaties, interest, or obliga-^ 
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tion. Every thing in it is as variable as the 
season: the people, accustomed to changes, meet 
tliem in their severest dresses with indifference ; 
their own period of existence, either in strength 
of body, or faculty of mind, seldom attains the 
age of matured manhood in other countries. 
Void of pride, of national jealousy, or honour, 
they carry with most willingness the load as it 
comes lightest upon them, without a thought 
as to itd durability, or the qualities or vir* 
tues of those who impose it In every step wc 
made in India, we bad to oppose unceasing 
combinations against us : we wished to act by 
fixed and immutable, principles of justice, 
faith, and mutual benefits: but no such 
theory of government ever existed in India : 
all was strength of arm, length of purse, 
caprice, and corruption. It is therefore to be 
rejoiced at, that these unfit and petty tyrants 
are so many of them moved away from ob- 
structing our administration, and our free in* 
tercourse with the mass of the people. This 
has been a work of time, ^nd surely a providen- 
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tial deliverance for them. They can now re* 
fleet upon higher qualities that their nature is 
capable of; console themselves, that their lives, 
though short, may be happy, their families and 
properties secured, and their dependance upon 
a firm and solid footing, instead of one exposed 
to erery gust of wind. Many people argue 
that our extent of territory in India has been 
but just proportioned to our extent of ambition 
and perfidy with the neighbouring powers; 
and in reflecting upon the condition of the N»* 
tives, picture to their minds a people made 
wretched and oppressed by us: instead of view- 
ing the British government in Ifidia, i!^ one thst 
can boast of its sittipliefty of ConKtriiction, its 
wonderful and rapid {nrogress,- its deliverance of 
a gre^t part of the civilized world from tymntiy 
aiid oppression, its justice aqd its^moderatiotito 
all its Subjects, mofd than aHj^ odler nation in 
the annals of history cafn do 4ti such anothtt 
cause^ and more than half the gbvemifieiitt' of 
Europe cto'.boftst df to th^lt Ovarii subjfeiits; 
and the $am« band^f Pr^oyidence over it. With 
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the wisdom of the British government in the 
protection of and due attention to the people's 
properties and customs, may perpetuate the pos- 
session of India to England ; and ip time ac- 
complish for that people^ the utmcfst attainable 
height in government, laws, ^nd religion, that 
the nature of things in J^dia is capable of* 

It has been one of the wisest steps of the 
British government, that they would never 
allow any interfejence, ox compulsory propaga- 
tion of the Christian religipn, amongst the Na- 
tives of India :-*-:that mes^sure flone, if adopted, 
would have been fraught with nothing short of 
total ruin to our. interests.. It would have^ 
leagued the whole population of India against 
uaat one and the sa^e time* W^have don^ bet- 
ter ; we have not only protected them in tbcj e:?^-- 
ercise of their religiOkft and rites, but eveiff emcou^ 
raged all tbe s^iiperstitions and follies of their 
several feithfl, by entering at once into th^ir 
wishes on that head, and ev^n main taini;^ under 
our own superintendance and cost their most; 
ancient temples and ceremonies/ The conser 
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quence is, we have taken the very surest way ta 
bring them about, by leaving them their absur- 
dities, and prohibiting the intermeddling of en- 
thusiasts among them. The Natives are now 
beginning to smile involuntarily at many of 
their own rites and ideas ; the temples and pago* 
das are, of the people's own accord, become neg- 
lected and unfrequented ; and the Natives con- 
fine their devotion more to their own homes 
and families than a£ any former period; We 
wisely never gave them on this head any real 
cause of alarm. The progress of Christianity in 
any country will be but proportioned to the 
moral energy of the people ; and where a de- 
ficiency of that strength of mind exists, it can 
only come about or be eflFected by education in 
the first instance, its moral consequence in the 
second, and next by the aid of Providence and 
the common contingency of events. But the 
zeal of the Missionaries will not be restrained 
by natural impossibilities. They endeavour to 
pour into the minds of the Natives, still unversed 
in our language, the doctrines of our religion* 
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They present to them Translations in their own 
Ismguage of the Acts of the AposUes ; they ad- 
dress them in the fields, and they give them to 
understand at once, that they are all going astray, 
and are sure to perish- The villager who now 
possibly for the first time enjoys his little field 
under the benign influence of our government, 
and whose family is fed and happy, wonders at 
this neW'Comer and his address ; he does not 
even comprehend what he alludes to, whetheir 
some worldly calamity or other, and his ignorant 
soul is thus rendered unhappy and miserable. 
But these gentlemen, fired with pious zeal, 
Which surpasses in its nature all other, seem tp 
think that the dispersion of the Gospel in the Chi- 
nese, Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, oi; M^layi amongst 
the people is sufficient for the proposed object.; 
and as they .deal out these to the Residents, an^ 
Magistrates of the different places, they Cpnsf^ 
quentlyset down tl^eir conyei:ts and their work 
in proportion to the xiumbef .dispersed. We 
have ourselves pbseryed J at EQore Residenci^ 
to the eastward than one,^ where scarce^ a ves^l. 
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arrived without bringing a box or packagfe of 
the above books in the Chinese language to the 
Resident, who was requested to disperse them, 
and did so as far as was in his power. He sent 
them to all quarters, by bundles of hundreds at 
a time. The Chinese looked at them, and 
said they had finer stories of their own ; for 
there was no person amongst them to de- 
scribe the intention or puq>ort of these books. 
They did not know why they were sent, 
whether for entertainment, or moral improve- 
ment; and seeing so many copies, they latterly 
threw them aside altogether, and the above 
Resident could disperse no more. Neverthe- 
less, the fervid ieat of the Malacca missionary 
heaped them on' him ship after" ship ; and they 
at length 'acquired siich k 'm^ss ih his ofiicie', 
that he' was *compelle(l to remove theth to an 
dut-offieeV and severiiP thbtisarid copies of tHat 
desdri^ti6W^'i«^ere''haEnde^^^ to' the vButtih 

klithoriWts; ' iti ' Whosi^ Tiarids- We kre svttt ^hty 
H*rill W6>i^^r^bekr liiutfh fruit! -TMswa^ ttie ihis- 
'^diiary 6f'Whoiti'%e riiad iti aW Eri^Hsli *paper 
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a few years ago, as having written home to the 
Missionaiy Bible Society for three hundred m\U 
lions of Bibles, or c&piiss of the Acts. Id the 
above tnanner he could easily get rid of even 
that numbpr, by delivering them a& balliast, 
or • turning them out of doors withotit an in* 
dex or a monitor to explain them/ We might 
compare tte habitual excesses of the Portii-^ 
guese descendants with those of the Mahome- 
dans who originally visited Hindostan. £ach 
party. was powerful of itself; each stroggled.to 
extend its faith by sword and force ; each failed 
in its' object Nature, as it were, vindicated 
herself; she has preserved to the mass of her 
children iur India iimocehce and aimpUcity lof 
life and manners, unadultenrited. with .disceri- 
dant particles. . Of those proud innovators ami 
invaders^ we find thei descmd^n^ and i the 
foliioiwers iin a great nfieasme cobhtdraJbcd^ifrointi 
the earth; and in those v^ho i^emaitv deiixJel dtt^ 
quality that is: orfeditafcle to tnanhin!^./ iThfe 
Hindoo,: in. morkls, stands prei^niineotly ttbbve 
all the others in. India. ' In his life he id in- 
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ofFen^ivey simple in his diet, without ambi- 
tion, and without pride ; attached to his family, 
obedient to the government, prostrate to the 
Creator of all, and neither anxious to convert 
or be converted. Now change the picture, and 
convert the Hindoo, without the spirit of Chris- 
tianity (for it is so at present), to our nominal 
Christian: we shall find him become loose, 
drunken^ and ungovernable. We shall let loose 
a set of vagabonds over the face of the country^ 
and we may have to charge this to the precocity 
of the experiment. Let us be watchful and 
cautious against religious innovation in India : 
we can only- gratify the Missionaries by per- 
mitting them to try their success :— we foresee 
its impracticability for centuries. Let them 
have their wishes ; but let not the British go- 
vernment be prevailed upon, or the nation be so 
far deluded, as to dream of mixing our Church 
establishment amoUgst the <. branches of the 
Indian government. Let them reflect that, in 
a moral poirit of view, the. Natives mutt for 
y^ar^ to/ cpme be the losers by the ^idoption of 
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any, even were it of our religion. If we can but 
improve the minds and morals of the Natives, 
their prejudices will gradually shift off of them* 
selves : this, however, must be a work of time, 
and, unless by the interposition of Providence, 
cannot come about for centuries in that coun- 
try but with loss and deterioration to the little 
moral character at present amongst them. We 
must not arrogate to ourselves the sole superin- 
tendance and concern for the people of India ; 
in the eye of Providence, as of nature, they 
have, no doubt, a due shaie and weight; His 
will, and not ours, will accomplish the perfec- 
tion of the creation. We are as yet merely the 
lever of India; — ^let us not press too heavily or too 
rashly upon it : we might in a day find the whole 
mechanism of our art fall to atoms about us*. 

* An American Missionary gentleman, a little time be- 
fore I left Bombay, called on the Governor, Sir E. N., with 
two more of his reverend brethren, fortbe ^purpose of getting 
permission to reside at Bombay with a view to his calling. 
Sir E. having heard his request, told him he had the most 
positive orders from the. Court of .Directors not to permit any 
European or American to remain in Ihdia without their per- 
mission, ai^that he had always been regardful and obedient 

U 
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Let U8 for a moment turn our attentioti to 
the Indian army, which we shall class under 
^e following heads, and nearly under the fol- 
lowing numbers : 

ist^ Hi« Majesty's rtgimentsofcayalry and infantry 20fiOO 
dndfTbe Company's European troops, artillery, 

and infantry ••• , 7,500 

frd. The regular Native army : cavalry 12,600 

infantry .,..,; 118,800 

Native artillery ......•• 3,000 

5 Battalions of pioneers 4,500 

Total of regular army, 166,400 

4tb^ The regular corps of our Allies, officerecl by 

Europeans 7,000 

5th, The irregular corps of our Allies, chiefly horse, 

under a few European officers , 15,000 

6th, The Sebundees, or irregular soldiers, employed 
by ourselves and our Allies on occasions of 

minor importance, and on hill-forts 4,000 

Total, irregulars 26,000 . 
Grand total, 192,400 : 
say, with the veteran battalions, 200,000. 

to their orders ; and that he (the Missionary) could not 
remain. The Missionary still urged his pointy but to no 
purpose, as Sir E. was yet inflexible. At length the Mis- 
sionary pwelled up, and addressed the Governor in nearly 
the following words : " If, Sir E., you, as a Governor on earth, 
prevent me from discharging and entering upon my duties 
to the Governor of {leaven^ I siiall charge yoo, and I do 
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Of the 1st, His Majesty's. These are generally 
from 18,000 to 22,000 in India, and from their 
strength, officers complete, and skill, hold the 
first place, in efficiency, of the whole. They 
are, in short, the very corner-stone of the mir 
litary structure in that quarter. Next to his 
Majesty's troops, if not with them,'' we may 
rank the whole of the Company's European 
artillery, horse and foot, these being the only 
corps that are kept complete in officers in the 
same manner as the King's. The Company Is 
European infantiy corps are more or^less broken 
up, and in want of European officers, in the 
same manner as the Native corps; and being 
subjected to be drafted into the artillery prior 
to the peace, it thus rendered the attention and 
pride that officers naturally took in disciplining 

hereby summon you to stand for the same before the tri- 
btinatof* — -— ^." Sir E. on this was panic-stpuckj, as we 
may fancy; and under this heavy imprecation and threat, 
he said, " Well, you may stay here until I refer it to the 
Marquis of Hastings'; h« Ua step in aathbcity above me. I 
fthall w^h my haAd« of ii .altogether." The Missionary's 
case was referred to the Marquis of Hastings, and he obtained 
his desire of residence in India. 
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their men, useless to the corps and painful to 
themselves. The Company, however, can now 
get as many and select men as they please, and 
the services of their European corps during the 
whole of the late war entitle them to a full share 
of their consideration. The Native corps are 
principally faulty in the want of sufficient offi- 
cers in the first instance-; of able-bodied and 
fit subjects for an army in the second ; and in 
the want of Native officers of some education, 
family, or rank, in the third. Of the first : we 
look upon the European officers as the very 
souls and hinges of the Native army, whose 
presence and example alone can infuse con- 
fidence in and a proper stimulus to the troops 
under them, and without whonr (even contrary 
to the high authorities of Brig.-gen. Sir J. M, 
and Sir T. M., but who have of themselves, we 
believe, since recanted a little their opinions on 
this score,) we shall pronounce the Native army 
not worth holding. Remove the European offi- 
cers from the Native corps, and you dismantle 
at once the whole machinery— you strike off 
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the pendulum from the clock, and the work 
ceases. To judge of the warlike or hardy- 
character of a people, we must not only look 
to the organized and well-disciplined lines of 
an army, we must visit them in their villages, 
and observe thdir domestic pursuits, their habits, 
and their very amusements ; and when we find 
them in all these inferior even to women of 
more hardy regions, we must stamp that people 
as very unlikely to form an efficiency of strength 
or energy equal to any occasion of emergency 
or need. And a fair criterion to judge of the 
military character of that people would be, to 
look to themselves and their brethren, nearly 
sixty millions of whom we now have brought 
under subjection to us, and amidst the whole 
of whonnf no one prince ever yet found steady 
allegiance in them as subjects, bravery in them 
as armies, or protection for themselves against . 
foreign enemies or invaders. Amongst a class > 
of this kind the most we can expect, and far- 
ther than which we should be cautious neve,r to 
rely, is to preserve in subordination to the go- 
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vernment their brethren, o^er whom our disci*- 
pltne and officers will always ensure a command- 
ing ascendancy, however numerous or however 
ill-disposed the mass of the population of Hin- 
dostan might be to us. Dwelling on this sub- 
ject, we have little to fear from any internal 
revolution or event within India itself. What- 
ever disturbances may opcur in India internally 
by combinations of the Native princes, of the 
higher or the lower classes, against our authori- 
ty, a little time, and the application of our re- 
sources, will infallibly burst asunder their feeble 
machinations. The sphere is too wide and great 
for the narrowness of their capacity to compre- 
hend ; they may fancy awhile that because they 
wish it, or plan it to be, it may be accomplished; 
but when the moment of action or bringing it 
to the test arrives, they becpme at once con- 
founded, and know not what to do^ all their 
vauntings sink into servility and fear, and they 
will break up one after the other, only witln this 
accession to their minds, thaf :;their munnurings 
and insurrections are usi^less and futile ^ long 
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» the^vant of firm hoirto and hands pervades 
their general maas« 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent 

Left to ourselves, we may sustain and pieserve 
this expanse of dominion, amic^t the cla»hing8 
and interruptions that must naturally arise 
among such varieties of governments, of iute^ 
rests, and people, and amidst any defectiqiDS 
that may arise amongst ourselves. But this 
facility of government must be only contem- 
plated under the present state of things; and 
might in a single twelvemonth presei^t the very 
r^Vjeri^e of so pleasing a picture. Our domi- 
nions in India have now increased in extent 
* • - ' , " ' ' ' '■ • 

and relations to a size that will at all times re- 
quire a great degree of wisdom and firmness to 
manage them single-liandedy and to prevent 
their tottering under their own weight ; but the 
danger to our possessions would be the appear- 
ance from any quarter of a power or arm like 
our own* Such a standard of 70,000 men on the 
IfHlus wouM be more bitter to us than half th^ 
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population in Hindostan up against us, and 
would in its effects at once vibrate, like a stroke 
on an extended sheet of metal, to the very walls 
of our three governments. Adverting to our 
vast strides of conquest and grandeur in India, 
it cannot be expected that the lowered and de* 
graded sovereigns, or their subjects, will for 
years to come either forgive or forget their in- 
juries and our animosities. — 

Necdum causae irarum, saevique dolores 
Exciderant animo. 

These will be always ripe for action,^ and ready 
to obey the first signal of war against us ; and 
although any change of masters must to the 
Natives of India prove injurious and hurtful 
(for they never had, nor ever can under any 
other government possess, the same advantages 
as they enjoy under the British), ^ still the mass 
of that people are short-sighted, timid even to 
despair, and easily won over; and their intel- 
lectual, with their corporeal faculties, seem in 
these to be precisely of the same character. The 
Native of India seldom calculates beyond his 
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present enjoyment Premature in* the indul-- 
gence of every disorderly passion, his days soon 

m 

run to an end, and by the time that his judg- 
ment and body ought to be matured, he becomes 
void of energy, childish, and imbecile. The du- 
ration of a government is of the same conside- 
ration to him as the passing of a season, or the 
growth of a tree; void of all ambition and of 
pride, and dead to every sense of principle or 
of honour, (except the insolence of his supe- 
rior cast can be so called,) the highest Hindoo, 
or other Indian, will stoop to the practices and 
cunning of the lowest ; sjnd so far as any moral 
restraint operates upon him, will at all times 
be an object for vigilance and precaution to the 
authorities set over him. Such a character cares 
little who rules him, whether English or other. 
If his village is attacked, he will either flee 
avi^ay, or bury himself with his treasures. If his 
neighbour's house is on fire, provided a broad 
street intervenes, he will sit with as much com- 
ppsure as if nothing was' happening ; and will 
even view a murder committed before his door 
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with the same apathy and indifFerence. From 
$uch a people, therefore, we could expect little 
support or prop, were we seriously attacked. 
The same character belongs to every Seapoy^ or 
Native soldier, in our service. They serve ns 
to make money, and the mass of them would 
be ho longer steady to us than the bloodless 
operations of war continue*. Even now, when 
we have had to encounter so little for years 

* We foand in the late Goorkha war instances of this 
kind, where the Bengal Seapoys, suspecting they had got 
hold of a Tartar, threw down ^eit arsis, «nd deserted by 
dozens. General S. W. however took up some of them; but 
his tenderness for the Civil Laws of Bengal prevented bim 
from making a suitable example <>f thein. Such knkj h 
always ill-judged ; and the ^rst iddtanee of defection or se-> 
rious alarm amongst the Bengal Native troops followed not 
long after this, in 1814, When they could scarcely be pre- 
vailed vpon to embark fot Java ; and at Ja^i^a in another id* 
stance they carried their combination, as will be observed, to 
a dangerous height ; — the latter was quelled by a prompt ei- 
MiAple in the eitecufion of three df them : bat tliot e equatty 
guilty ,r and condemned, in Bengal were pardoned by Lord 
Moira. An example was required at the time in Bengaf ; 
and although the voic^e of nitrty irf always Welcfomfe, Ive 
apprehend that the late defection to the Berar Rajah by Ben- 
gal Seapoys may be deduced from those mistaken applica- 
tions of pardon. ' 
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back, we are compelled to humour and to court 
them to our service. We recruit 100, and then, 
the order of march being given, possibly 60 will 
desert. They will not pass certaiil boundaries, 
mountains^ and rivers. In short, there is an in- 
superable bar between the strength and faculty 
of the European mind and that of the Asiatic, 
that can, never be surmounted or reconciled; 
and all that we can do will be, to temper as 
well as we can, this frail material in India, by 
blending with it every infusible quality of our 
own, and thus try to invigorate the composition 
and render it less perishable. In the mean time 
we alone must buoy up the bark in India; we 
must protect and shelter the inhabitants, and 
guard at the same time against foreign invasion, 
which in any shape, for years to come, might 
paralyze our whole system in India.* The 

♦ GENERAL ORDERS. 

B(^mhay Cattle, \4fth Januari/, \BIS, 
Th< Right Honourable the Governor in Council is pK^ed 
to direct the following Proclamation to b« published. '"^^ 
PROCLAMATION. 
Wbereas vuiiiy of the Seapoy« belonging to the Military 
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Bengal army, in men of high cast, size, and 
strength, stands far above either of the Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras, and conse- 
quently under a proper selection, would be 
found the most efficient against a severe ene- 
my ; but even of these, generally there are 100 
men in each battalion very unfit for the use of 
arms, and the whole of whom should be gra- 

Establishment of the Presidency of Bombay, who, it is be- 
lieved, are well affected to the service of the Honourable 
the East India Com|piany, have lately deserted, having been 
misled by Emissaries of the Paishwa, or with a view of pre- 
venting the farther exercise of those acts of cruelty and 
oppression, which have been inflicted on their families and 
friends in consequence of their being employed in the 
service of the Honourable Company : the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council, being persuaded that such deser- 
tions are alone to be attributed to those causes, since the 
Bombay Seapoys have ever been distinguished by their 
fidelity and attachment to the British Government, hereby 
offers free pardon to all deserters who may surrender them- 
selves to the Officers commanding at Bancoote, Malwan, or 
Severndroog, or at the head quarters of the corps to which 
they belong, at any time between the date of ^this procla- 
mation and the first of August next. 

The civil and military authorities at every station are 
hereby directed to extend protection to the families of such 
Seapoys as may seek refuge within the British territories. 
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dually set aaideTor better Scapoys. At Madras 
and Bombay, we niay double that number to 
each battalion, who should in the same manner 
be removed from the army, or sent to stations 
or duties of inferior moment. The rigours and 
severities of our discipline, and the dearness of 
provisions on the Madras and Bombay sides, 
prevent men of the same good qualities as those 
of Hindostan from entering our service; and 
it consequently becomes a measure of necessity 
to receive into these armies every man who 
wants service, above a certain size, without re* 
ference to his fitness or his strength. Hence 
the Madras and Bombay Native corps are ge- 
nerally composed of men who are as fit for 
boxers as tbey are for soldiers ; many of them 
not equalling, in muscular strength, an Euro- 
pean boy of 12 years old, and scarcely able to 
stand the sho'fek of their musquet. The whole of 
the Native cavalry on these establishments are 
subject to the same observation ; many of whose 
accoutrements, iSword, and dress, would nearly 
.equal the weight of the man himself Now in 
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such hands, setting the hearts aside, such an 
engine as a British musquet pr sword is absurd 
on the face of it.-^The Native officers, again, 
taken from the ranks, rise to the highest of their 
class, progressive only, we may say, in promotion, 
and in amassing money; for at their highest 
summit, they are as ignorant and as incapable of 
doing the duty of an officer, as the commonest 
Seapoy in the ranks. The Native officer has 
little to look up to, beyond increase of pay : he 
can never attain a rank equal to one of our 
Cadets. He is kept in ignorance. We are 
apprehensive of imparting any share of our 
own nature or learning to others, for fear of 
their taking advantage of it, and applying^! t to 
our own destruction.* 

^ This remark panicularly attaches to Madras, to which 
a feverish character, peculiar to itself, belongs, and has 
embroiled that presidency for the last cenlury, from the 
days of Whitehill, Rumbold, Pigot, and Lord Macartney, tQ 
thosQ more eventful ones of Sir G. B. Every whisper, 
every breeze, over the government bridge at Madras seems 
to be imptegnated with ideas and rumours of factioa and 
mutinies. If half a dozen rounds of ammunition are missings 
the Seapoys are about to mutiny — the old story, "a serious 
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Fxom the mass of the Madras army, 55,000, 
there are not, probably, above 50 in the whole, 
writer? excepted, who can read or write a 

combination against us. If a respectful remonstrance is 
made, it is construed into a criminal design : down with it 
by force and by arms. The Native ofiicera at Vellore re- 
spectfully remonstrated against the introduction of the new 
caps, and the turnscrew, which too nearly, in their appre- 
hensions^ resembled a cross : they were turned away unat- 
tended to, were brought to trial, gind publicly punished. The 
Seapoys in the Travancore mutiny, urged in their defence 
that they thought they were only fulfilling a desideratum of 
th^ Madras government, to get rid altogether of the European 
officers, and be commanded by their own, who, having tasted 
a little of the sweets of command, in the absence of their 
officers, were no less anxious to recover it, and of course in- 
dustrious in exciting their troops to revolt. The Madras 7 th 
Cavalry atHewkera, in January 1819, having had a promise 
held out to them for the preceding four years that they should 
be relieved, and harmg been in the field for the last ten 
years, when ordered to march again on a new service, re- 
monstrated with General D., and urged the fulfilment of the 
promise made to them. The Native officers and men said, 
" Our wives and families are looking out for us; they charge 
U8 w^ith having abandoned and forsaken them ; the wives of 
many of us are now of that age that must render a protracted 
separation from them dangerous and painful to us. We have 
had more service than any other Cavalry corps in the army ; 
and we shall be glad to take the field aga^n, after a short 
mit to'oor friends.'^ This was instantly construe^d into sedi- 
tion : the report reached Madras; the order was sent to 
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word of English. How riiuch better would it 
be if we could instil into them a desire of imi- 
tating our ways of thinking and acting ; to 
dissipate their gross prejudices, to teach them 
an higher order of ideas, and thus not exter- 
nally and through fear as they now are, but in 
reflection and in the enjoyment of an improved 
education, attach them firmly to us. There 
are many Natives at the different Presidencies, 
who are well instructed and versed in the Eng- 
lish language, and all these justly set them- 
selves in their own estimation above the crowd 

remount the 25th Dragoons on the ere of embarking for 
Europe. An old Subahdar, who acted as spokesman^ was 
ordered for three months to the top of Gawilghur- The 
corps marched without farther murmur,^and were obliged 
to submit to the necessity. Now it ought to have been con- 
sidered, that General D/s force, from the year ISl^ to 1819> 
h;ad more marching, and underwent greater fatigues "and 
privations, than any other force perhaps ever did in. India. 
Gen. D.'s force had been out fpur monsoons in succession, nor 
did the troops ever grumble, or evince the least dissatisfac- 
tion ; and in that of 1818, when ordered to march, they 
moved three days without their Bazars, the Bazar men 
sa^Mng, theii; hearts were njearly brakieia, that they had not 
a leg to fttand upon, and refused, untiF\driyen out by the 
commissariat, to accompany the army. 
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of their coantrymcn, and pride themselves upon 
their knowledge of our language and our his- 
tory. They admire us the more from this 
acquaintance with ns ; they look down upon 
their brethren with contempt, and they are as 
proud of the honour of corresponding with an 
English officer or gentleman in English, as they 
would be at a present. 

- In the irregular horse and troops of our Allies, 
such as the Mysore, the Hydrabad, Poonah, 
and Nagpore, we find many Native officers of 
family and respectability in those services that 
would not enter our service under the pTesent 
constitution of it, whereby they are precluded 
rising except from the. ranks, but who, we 
doubt not, would most readily enter it if they 
saw encouragement held out to themselves and 
their equals to do so. Some of these Native 
officers are men of the highest respectability in 
the country— men who would with the acquit 
tion of our language become an ornament and 
a value to our army, amd many of whom have 
lately shewn a zeal and gallantry in our service 

X 
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' that would stand conopansati with our Native 
cavalry. If we could impart a certain instruc* 
tion in our language te the Native officers of 
our army, we might calculate upon many 
advantages from it. It would set them in a 
superior order or class above the ranks, would 
bring them nearer to their own officers, would 
attach them to our government from a know** 
ledge and not dread of its value, and, more 
than alt, make them better officers, and com* 
petent to more important duties ainl truststi 
English schools might be established at the 
different Presidencies, the instructors to be 
selected from those qualified amongst the se- 
veral casts of Natives ; the instruction to be 
confined to the English language and writing 
^lone, with a peremptory and absolute exclu- 
sion of all religious discipline or discussion. 
The childr^i of respectable Mahomedans and 
others, whether soldiers or not, might be in- 
vited to receive a common education at these 
institutions, and be thence posted, in the msn^ 
ner of Cadets, to' corps as Jemtdars and Subah^ 
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dars. Tlie Native ranks should be confined 
to rise as high as Havildars, and each Havildar 
after so many years' service, be allowed to 
retire on a pension. Such a plan would, in our 
opinion, be better calculated^ to secure perma- 
nency and efficiency to the Native army than 
the present one, where we find Subahdars, and 
Subahdars Majors, differing only in title from 
the lowest Seapoy. Nor do we think it would 
be attended with any particular difficulty to 
effect such a plan in the Native army, as the 
children of those in the army alone shonld be 
selected in the first instance, and the parents 
of the children would perceive that the object 
of the institution was not a reduction, but a 
self-evident improvement in the army. 

There are many exceptions, of course, to the 
preceding remark respecting the ignorance of tlie 
Native officers^ and their incapability of doing 
their duty ; but it will be found on examination 
to be as true as it is general through our Native 
army. It will not be understood here, that thew 
Native officers are not more expert in parade 

x2 
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duties and guard's relief than their Seapoys; 
but separate or detach nine from ten of them 
to any post, or pn any duty, where conduct, 
method,' or the simplest exercise of the m'ind is 
demanded, and they will infallibly bungle it. 
In short, in their ,present training all reflection 
seems to be quite foreign to their minds ; they 
appear to act more on instinct than reason or 
thought; .and when one thing has been done or 
turned over, there they drop it, nor do they 
ever recal it again to* their memory or their, 
assistance. The branch of the Native officers 
is the most faulty in the Native army, for it 
has given^room to pride, an insolent ambition, 
and, above all, to the exercise of a dangerous 
influence amongst the troops, to which their 
attainments by the longest experience can never 
entitle them ; and the latter apprehension be- 
comes the. more dangerous, in proportion, to the 
scope given by the absence of; too many Euro- 
pean officers from their corps. We may find 
an example of this lately at Java, where, plots 
were actually in contemplation by the Native 
officers of the B. V. battalion, to usurp the 
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Java governnfent. There \v^ere only two young 
European officers present at the moment, when 
tbe machination was to commence in their 
murder, but which, through their decisive and 
prompt arrest of the ringleaders, was happily 
quelled. At Travancore in 1812, in like inannerv 
the Native officers were the chief instigators in 
the plot, who, finding so few officers present 
with them, . combined with some refractory 
chieftains, but were informed against *, and dis- 

* Sir SamueJ Ajjchmuty, ia confirming the sentence^ of 
the Native court on those implicated in the Travancore mu- 
tiny^ hit upon an expedient that will^ we thinks effectually 
sicken and defeat all future close connexion between the 
Seapoy and Native officer. The order of his Excellency 
was couched somewhat in the language of inspiration. He 
went to bed with his mind fully impressed as to the guilt of 
the whole, l^ative officers and all ; but in the morning, as if 
in the effulgence of a vision or of a dream, he publicly de** 
claiied his conviction that the Native officers were all in- 
nocent men, and ordered their swords to be returned to tl)em, 
directing the' sentence of death at the time to be carried 
into execution on the non-commissioned and Seapoys found 
guilty. The separate classes of both will most probably in 
future look with suspicion on any proposal of combination 
amongst themselves, from the above example, where those 
who -seduced were pardoned, and the unfortunate men who 
followed their advice, forfeited, for the temerity of both^ 
their certainly more innocent blood. 
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oomfited through the means of a Native woman. 
Nothing can more tend to diffuse a proper con- 
fidence in the government and themselves^ and 
to frustrate all attempts of a dangerous inilu* 
cnce amongst the Seapoys and their own Native 
officers, than the presence of a sufficient num-^ 
her of European officers with each battalion. 
We have of late years to complain of tlie great 
and strange want of officers in every part of the 
Native army, where a much greater exertion 
than has been encountered might have been 
looked for. Independent of the small number 
of European officers to a regiment of two bat- 
talions (1 colofael, 2 lieut^-cois., 2 majors, 8 cap- 
tains, 22 lieutenants, 10 ensigns) there must be 
taken from this, the whole of the staff of va- 
rious officers employed in civil and other situ- 
ations, absentees in Europe, and on sick account; 
and we find in 1818, the officers of the Madras 
Native army throughout not averaging above 
five actually doing duty with each battalion of 
the army. At the battle of Mahidpore there 
was a deficiency, from only seven battalions 
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(wingM. E. R-, 3rd, 6th, 1. 14th, 2. 14th, 10th, 
and Rifle corps), of 7dofHcers absent from theline 
m battle; and the Commander-in-chief Sir T. 
Hislop's general rota for subaltern duty was 
atone time reduced to four Company's officers; 
while no less than four officers of corps at- 
tached to the pioneers were in camp at the time, 
with nothing to do but what Serjeants would be 
better fitted for, to superintend working- parties; 
and one of these officers was actually with- 
drawn from his corps after the battle of Mahid- 
pore to act with the pioneers. It must be un- 
derstood that officers attached to the pioneers 
receive an extr?i allowance of about Y35 rupees 
monthly ; but such an occupation for officers, 
excepting a Commissary officer and an adjutant 
to each battalion, is altogether unseemly, and 
would be much better transferred to respectable 
and steady non-commissioned officers, or those 
in the under classes of the ordnance department 
Whilst eveyy other corps in the army laboured 
under the greatest want of European officers, the 
corps of pioneers, because tjiere was something to 
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gain by it, had many claimants; and the channel 
in which that branch of patronage ran, always 
succeeded in keeping the pioneers complete with 
officers, to tbe detriment and prejudice of the 
army at large. Tbe fact is, in the Company'9 
service we do not pay that attention to the real 
efficiency of the army that should be done. 
Every officer in the Company's army only joins 
his corps as a matter of necessity, and sticks to 
it no longer than he can help, until he succeeds, 
somehow or other, to get out of it ipto some 
little by-employ or other. 

To adduce an instance of the want and the abr 
sence of officers from their corps, I shall give you 
the 1st reg. of Madras infantry, to which I can 
speak from my own authority, having been in 
company with that corps duriqg the late services 
in the Mahratta campaign^ and for nearly three 
years. From a part of this corps aldne, there was 
a field-officer, a Judge-advocate-general, and who 
had not joined his corps^ or any other corps, for 
et least the last J 6 years. Another field-officer 
pf the same had been a Barrack-master and P^y? 
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master for the last 14 years. An old captain oi 
the same was nursing his family on the coast dur- 
ing the whole service. Another captain of the 
same was permitted to reside, from the delicate 
state pf his health, at Madras. Another captain of 
the same was an Aid-de-camp to the Governor, 
and had not joined his corps- for the last 14 
years. Another captain, Brigade-major in the 
field. An old lieutenant had been appointed 
in the commencement of the campaign to a 
Staff post, and withdrawn frotn his duties. A se- 
cond lieutenant was in like manner detached 
from his corps, to act as Pay-master. A third 
had been in a Civil situation for the last eleven 
years, and still continues in it. A fourth had 
been in the Surveyor-generars department for 
Jthe last ten years, and never joined his corps. 
A fifth an Adjutant to the pioneers for the last 
four years. One major, about two captains, 
three lieutenants, sick ; two lieutenants on fur- 
lough; not a single ensign in the corps. So 
that with nearly 400 men, there stood alone 
three lieutenants to theiy whole charge, each 



of t]rem with two companies to look after, and 
the whole of the stafFduties of the corps to be dis- 
charged and sustained by them in like manner. 
This speaks volumes as to the system in the Com- 
pany's army: it may answer in a dead calm, but 
there is no need of remark as to its total ineffici- 
ency should there be any thing to be done. The 
fact is, that fro^m the general mockery of fighting 
in India for the last 19 years, officers on the com- 
mencement of any campaign or service, instead 
of wishing to join their corps, an^ share the fa- 
tigues and dangers with them, by which alone 
experience can be bought, instantly set to work 
to get some by-employ or other on the staflF, and 
thus shake themselves out of their corps for the 
time altogether. From this, we observed very 
nearly as many officers about the person of Sir 
T. H. during the battle of Mahidpore, as there 
were officers in the line of infantry opposed to 
the enemy; and it is not here necessary to 
question, which was the post of danger. For 
instance, in the corps above mentioned, on the 
very eve of its taking the field, H would scarcely 
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he credited, that the three most necessary and effi* 
cientnien, viz. the surgeon, adjutant, and quarter* 
master, were taken away from their corps, and 
two of them to enter into paltry appointments. 
The corps consequently was nearly dismantled, 
going into action with one major, and five lieu- 
tenants, with nearly 400 men, and two of the 
latter officers were killed. Let us therefore be 
c5onvincedj that whenever the safety of India is 
materially at stake, tlje Company must not be 
only looked to for its protection. We cannot 
at all times have a Wellesley, or a Hastings, in 
that quarter; and any man who will venture to 
rest the defence of India on the numerical 
strength of our armies there, will be sadly dis^ 
appointed. £ngland, at such a crisis, will have 
to send a reinforcement, indeed an indispensable 
prop to the whole military machinery of India, 
of at least 40 or 50,000 men*. 

* It was Dot a little remarkable that at the siege of As- 
sergbor, when there were nearly 1 5,000, with three Briga^ 
dier-genera^U, the condact of the siege, not by selection, 
but as if a matter of course, should have been conferred 
upon a young Lieutenant of engineers; whose whole expe- 
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Thus the officers of the army are diverted from 
their essential duties with their corps, and the 
interests of the government consequently ex- 
posed to injury and to prejudice. The whole 
of the staff of the army, and all those who hold 
permanent employ detached from their corps, 
should be set ^ide in a genera) list^ ^nd struck 
off the efficient strength of the regiments tq 
which they belong ; but be permitted to ri^e 
in them, until they should attain a rank that 
would preclude their holding any longer their 
staff posts, when, they might return to their 
corps in .their relative ranjcs. During their 
absence, of course the ^several vacancies should 
be filled up; nor should. the line pf the army 
be subjected to ?^ny interruption by abs^nr 

rience in war was embraced in his visit and observation of 
the attack by storm on Cornells at Jays^, It may be asked, 
where were all the Colonels, Li^ut.-colonels^ and other offi- 
cers of the Engineers?' That branch of the service is de- 
spoiled and torn away from the reat exercise of their profes- 
sion, in the same way as 'the other Company's corps; and 
in short so passive is the nature of war deemed by us in India, 
that we may be sleeping too soundly arid too long, until, 
aroused from our lethargy, we may perceive too late the 
errors and fallacy of ihis system^ 
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tees pn staff or other duties. Of nearly. 4000 
European officers in the Company's army, there 
may be generally present in India/ from 2400 
to 2700 ; of these certainly not less than between 
700 and 800 are permanently or occasionally 
detached from the actual line of their profes-. 
sion. Thus we should reduce the number of the 
European officers with the main engine, our 
army, to less than 2000 — as army amounting 
to upwards of 160,000 men; or one officer to 
80 men; and then allowing a Commanding 
officer and Adjutant to each Battalion, and con- 
sequently two of each to a Regiment; and there 
being of these in Bengal, Cavalry and Infantry 
39, Madras 34, Bombay 14, or 87 by 4, (that is, 
348 officers excused from charge of companies) 
will render the charge on each remaining officer 
upwards of 100 men. Now, in His M/s army 
in India, officers go out but with one object, 
that is, of joining their corps, and staying by 
them. The consequence is, with the yearly re- 
plenishment of officers, and many of these, of- 
ficers of distinction and rank in Europe, any of 
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U. M. corps kept in that complete and compact 
discipline, would be found before an enemy of 
men^ instead of slaves, of the weight and value 
of at least any six Native battalions. The parts 
of the one are linked together, heart and hand 
joined ; they are as if in a desert, and nothing but 
annihilation can. defeat them : those of the 
other are loose, of compound and contradictory 
ingredients ; the troops looking to their officers, 
inspired and stimulated by them alone, the 
officers, at bottom, not confiding much in their 
men; and the diffidence is natural, such a 
body, unless in close co-operation with a power- 
ful European contingent, would be found as 
brittle as glass, were but a serious body to 
strike against them. It is but justice to the 
Company's officers, that the exclusive benefits of 
the service in staff appointments, &c. should be 
confined to them in a great measure, as they in fact 
enter that service for life,and once choosing it, can 
seldom alter their condition ; yet the exclusioai 
of H* M. officers should not be absolute, and 
particularly from appointments of an active 
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and purely military nature. Officers of talent 
and zeal in that service, and who may have^ 
been in India for years, should be eligible to all 
posts as above, excepting the general staff. 
Biit to those appointments of brigade^staff, in* 
terpreters, division-staff, and all appointments 
in the line^ if fitted or entitled to them by ser- 
vice, or application to the Native languages, the 
door shouJd not be shut against them. By 
encouragement in this way, you will soon pos* 
sess in the several King's corps officers who can 
interpret themselves for their commanders ; the 
officers of these- corps will look upon the Na- 
tives by degrees as more nearly allied to their 
own natures than brutes? and commanding 
officers of such corps, in passing through the 
country, can judge for themselves— may deal 
and treat with the Natives or enemies in their 
own words ; and* in quitting India after possi- 
bly a service of 20 years in it, know som^ewhat 
more of it and its language than they do at 
present, carrying with them little more about 
India, than if they had resided the whole 
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time in the wilds of Siberia. Had Lieut- 
col. Fancourt, who commanded at Vellore; in 
1806, understood the Native language, he 
xnight have profited by the information of a 
Seapoy who discovered the plot to him ; but 
the Colonel and his family being totally ig- 
norant of the language, he was obh'ged to 
have recourse to a Subahdar implicated him- 
self in the conspiracy, and who interpreted 
the Seapoy's report into a piece of merriment, 
adding of himself that the Seapoy had been 
mad for years. The succeeding evening brought 
about the well-known calamities of the 21st of 
July, 1806. And at Hydrabad about the same 
time ColM. also of His M's. service, had, through 
bis ignorance of the habits and language of the 
Seapoys, nearly plunged the whole of that divij' 
siori into, an insurrection. To these we add the 
lamentable affair at Talnair, vVhere had Sir T. 
Hislop understood the real state of the case, --or 
been able to hear the Killedar's defence, he 
never would have sanctioned the scene of that 
d$iy; but, surrounded by men who had other 



objeqts in view than. the support of his Excel-, 
lency's reputation, and. who, rSndiejred giddy by 
a ftroh of suecess,. and eager to enjber upon, theii: 
pmqnsed advanqement without obstacle and 
without: delays blapkened to his Excellency in 
the darkest colours the conduct of the garrison, 
andwbich in: the sequel hasiinoi kss^ blackened 
ourselves. But, however ^ the • good thiugei of 
the army in India,, and which at^npw reduced 
to the lowest, scale, may. be apportioned to thti 
King's or Company's ariofiy, it becomes a mat- 
ter of greajter importance, .that the ^fficiq^x^y ' 
of th<? line of therj^rmy; should not be so )mat?- 
rially interrupted o^^ broken upon- as at pf^sejit,, 
where generally oflSqer^ of tajent and pieten-- 
sipns are ; taken from their corps in which they 
might be useful, and placed in some quiet situ-- 
ation or otberr The consequence of* thisjselec- 
tion is, that we unhinge the several corps in a 
great measure, and throughout the army if we 
find one or two smart officers with k battalioUj 
it is the highest we can look to. To impose, 
therefore, upon the few officers presetit with a 
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battalion not only all its common duties, but 
those also in tbe field, where the duties and ex-, 
ertions of European officers with their Native 
tix)ops are multipUed ten-^old, and to expect 
that every officer of a few present is a man of 
energy, or resource witbin himseUv-«to think 
that they can individually not only command 
their own presence of mind and nerve, but sti-* 
mulate and infuse a portion of these qualities 
into the Seapoys,— *is placing a l^rthen upon 
Nature herself, which she is unable to carry, and 
which in such a climate as India shouU in 
these essentials be as light as possible*. In the 
difficulty of procuring for out Native armies^ 
fit subjects for military life, and considering 
likewise the necessity of maintaining the whole 



• We must constantly bear in mind the remark of the 
late Lord MelviUe, to prevent us throwing the whole system, 
of the Indian government into either one scale or the other, 
and which can only be maintained in th^it quarter on sure 
grounds by a diversity of goyernments as well as of armies. 
" The monopoly of the Company is of as great importance. 
lA a political view to the interests of the State, as its com- 
mercial adtaatages are to those, of the Coq^amy /' 
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Indian system, whether of govewiRient or armies, 
in the most multiform, distinct, and vafied classes, 
we should turn our attention to thiC introduction 
of another class of troops, to be composied of 
See4ees, ov Abyssinians, Arabs, Mukranne^s, 
native? of Madagascar, of the Malay and French 
Islands, Skvd even those rcipote in the West 
Indies*. 



• Had not tbe> a^UenMoQ of <M|r Government ii> England. 
been entirely forgetful of our footing in the Eastern Islands 
at the conclusion of the late treaty with Holland, we might 
hav(5 looked towards thslt quarter for ai wliateipome nvr^ery 
for our armies in India. By proper encouragement and at- 
tention, the yarioiis tribes of Malays, Javanese, Madurese, 
and' ttbe inhabitants of Borneo and th6 Moluccas^ might be» 
rendered in a ^hor^ time equal in discipline to pur Indian 
Native troops ; and with firmer hearts, and more hardy and 
robust frames^ would have added a most wholesome Contin-* 
gent to .our Indian army. During the operation? of Sir S. 
A. in Java, and particularly in the assault on Mister Cor- 
nells> the resolute and desperate bravery of the Madurese 
and Javanese was most conspicuous : they atood the ap- 
proach, of wr »tormi»g»pardei8 of BMreipe<m« to tbf^ very . 
bayon^tj and only surrendered lh«ir posts vijitt their lives : 
the vcfy canals wero glutted virith the bodies of the former, . 
whilst even the French and Dutch troops sought safety in 
fligtit, And we could adduce several otheir instanced of 
those tough and ravage tr,ibe8 defending their 'f.bintings/^ or 

y2 
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During peace the Coinpany's army might be 
officered as they should think fit ; but the whole 
of those men unfit to bear arms should be re- 
moved at once : and, as above mentioned, we 
calculate on the Bengal side 100 for -each 
battalion, and on Madras and Bombay 200-^ 
a body of men without strength, fire, or en- 
ergy of character, and unworthy of the arms 
they carry. Rejecting these men from our 
ranks, we should fill up their place, but in a 
different class and a new branch, with a corre- 
sponding number of Black troops, disciplined 
and officered Solely by His Majesty^s officers. 
The change by such a branch to the Indian 
army would be little short of 20,000 men, and 
in the system of King's corps, complete with^ 
officers, would give a wholesome contingent to 
the Indian army ; and as the Company do not 

rude forts, and their prows, or boats, eyen against boarding- 
parties from men of war, with the most invincible courage ; 
frequently repulsing and defeating them. A battalion of 
such men, and under officers in whom they could confide, 
would from physical superiority alone be equal to any three 
Native battalions in the Southern armies of India. 
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generally think it expedient to keep their own 
CQrps; complete in officers (at all events as they 
have nptas ycjt entered into any resolution to 
iriake up fpr those vacancies of European pfi|- 
cers by al)sentees on st^fF-duty, &c.) let, the 
Se^poy battalions^ as they stand at present, be 
weeded of that cla^/s . tinfitt^d for . armjs, in-: 
&t;ead pf having 9Q0 or. 1000 men in a battalion; 
with pojssibly not more than €00 or 700 fit for 
service, and commanded and. disciplined by 7 
or 8 European officers ; and the battalion^ being 
fjeduce^.to a, lower number of select men^ let 
tbe difference in numbers be . tr^ansferred to th? 
new syfttemj whepe, with, the increased number 
of officers hy.His Maj^ty's. army, and reffcHrig 
thepUm ofNatm ammUmn^qffietrs aitogether^ 
we.shpuld in time prepai;e the. way; for a. larger 
extepsjon pfithis plan. Thus, in Madras .thei:e 
^re: 5Q I^ative battalions^ each of late SjOQ 
atrong, or 45,000 men. Of each battalion there 
arei^OO unfit for arms^ pr 10,000 men. The 
prgportipn pf European ofQcers present in the 
^adrjas Natiye army is to those of the^King's 
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Mrps ZA 1 !t6 5 or 0. Now it may be tiaken 
for gramted that the Company's are amply tc* 
compensed in the duties of the "Staff, and other 
public situations filled by officers, without 
charging it to the military account, or sub- 
tracting on that score from the efficiency of the 
attay ; so that if we only transfer the diffference 
between the establishment of European officers 
and those actually present with the Native 
dorps, to the proposed system, we shaU not 
hav^ intiurred all additional mptee's expense 
beyond the original design ; and in addition to 
Vhe bdtantage ^f giving a ba'lanoe'in dome ratio 
to ou!r lately augmented and now tniwieldy 
Native atmy, w^^ shall plant a new system to 
count^act by degrees the errors of the oM one 
In the 'Native commissioned class ; and what is 
still of more importance, we shall add, by pro- 
per encouragement and selectioii of braVe and 
htirdymen, a compleiAent nearly equial to the 
number of His M^esty's troops in India. The 
Company's Niitive corps tb0n niay be kept up, 
according to the expediency 'of the 'rtioment, in 
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regard & <»fficers; but these corps shcMikl 
again be weeded and picked out £6r select 
battalions, in the manner of the Rifle and Light 
corps/ and the disciplining of which should Hot 
be left tx> daance, but a due complement of offi- 
cers constantly kept with theni* The system 
of recruiting otheris than the ^^tives of India 
for our army> should he corom^H^^d upbn by 
attaching thos$ tb^t may ^nter (p ^urope^ 
corps for a time, that they^ may observe the 
systefm, and regard the ^uthprijty pf tli^ Euro- 
peaxi Qi«cer$ alpnq, gTadually apd impercep- 
tibly, ftod v^ithpujt reference to the Seapoy 
battalioiu, ^yery ^orbearwce j$jipujd be.us^ 
to diose recruits iii the first instancy, . for jthejr 
are; more itntabie, reveng'Cfalj and proud th^ 
the Natives of India, whom, generally speak^ 
ing, we can distort or mpdel ii;itp finy shape or 
figuri^ b^t that of ? real man. 

The Mh clas* pf: Jtihe trpopsi.of the Indian 
af my are the regular corps of our . AUies, such 
as the Hydrabad, pr. Russel brigade, those of 
Pxionab, Nf^pcire/' aqd, other states. These 
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cot^«are disciplined ahd officered by Eumpean 
dfficers froraf His Me^estjPs add the Coiiipftiiy'^ 
service; and have in* mcst of them attained a 
height of discipline equal to the Company's 
Native corps. The men are gcnetally Hin- 
d6b8t4n€{es, with Mabriatta^; these, will enter 
those corps where th^y will not our's, as the 
services of the forhier are of a provincial nature, 
and thtey are seldom employed beyond their 
particular boundary*. 

The 6th • class are the irregular horse of our 
Allies, as above, officered, but not in such num-j 
hers, as tWe regular infantry of our Allies, by 
Etiropean oificers, possibly 1 to SiOO, generally 
from the ' Company's service. Many of these 
dotps haVe proved theinselves useful in thfe* late 
dtSfultory warfare in jtheDeckan, ^articiilarly 
those divt^ioiis -^ th^m' employed under Caj^s. 
S^, D., R., and S*.;h6wefver, generally ^ciak^ 
itig, they Wo'uldi be found more useful in 
fescibrtiiij^' 'sujiptiels; Sic.^han Ibr th^ purposes 
off a'stdady bfdiisCiplindd^arifay!'^^^^ - 

" Tlie 6tft 'clasik^e? the Seebundces, or men 
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accufitomed to the- use of the matchlock, and 
who, .for want of better, are employed in aid- 
ing the collectors- servants, guarding passes 
and hill-forts, where behind a rock, or wall they 
may be useful in the defence of their posts. 
These corps seldom have European officers ; and 
if any, but one to superihtdlid their pay, disci* 
pline, and musters*. . 

* The services of the Riissel brigade hare, been of late 
▼ery distinguished ; and. the, siege and reduction of the fort 
of Novi^ah<(by Major Pitman, Bengal army), in the ^country 
of the Naibks, N. E. of Hyderabad* by that brigadei with two 
heavy guns, a detail of artillery > and a party of irregular 
horse, in .March last, foi* smartness of execution and bril- ' 
Honey of achievement, stands perhaps. ttnparall^le<i by any 
' similar affidr during the whole of .the late. war. Xhe above 
trodpS'Sustained for many days a very heavy* loss before it; 
tkieiy were,' however^ indefatigable, ^and- pushed their vifolrks 
ib the very 'counterscarps which r they blew iii> lan^ aesi^uU- 
nigtheiieAemyi to nearly 500 mep./at)the br^aeh andin th^ 
fort, they cArHed the. place by skeeif dint of th^ baypn^l;. 
Y^ivd fame nei^er seen anji^ipuhlic jickndwledg^ientofithat 
seorFioe-^hottbat it was:deenied;iw^prithy of due p^^ise, bi^ 
perhaps because thacorps^^by; which it was achieved di4 ^P 
bdoD^totheregttlarjartiiy^r St}rii;a.$eXYice» howe,yer>,pprr 
formed uhder the directioti.andflat the example, of ]^jri|a£|h 
ioffioers, certainly merited, some publM: testiim>ny« aiHl;inr 
finitely more so than the reduotiOO: of Mji;mc|^l^hi an4 
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To lednoe Aese 900,000 men to effective 
numbers against an enemy of any character, 
we shall expunge die last two classes of 19,000 
. men altogether, as only fit to escort grain or 
aopplies from oor magazines or depdte. Of our 
Eun^iean army. King's and Company^ 27,S00, 
we must deduct 10 ficom eveiy 100, on fir»t 

Chandah, where, we verily belieTe, there was more paper 
cymmn ed in the conplimenu on tiiose occasions than was 
expended in the cartridges dtietarged—two or three men 
being kitted and half adoacn wo«ndod at the fonner place, 
and at the latter^ tmdk tke iifiemiiy of the breach, that the 
bofse-aitinery aetnally galloped oTer it, die enemy flying 
and throwng tfaemaelTea off the walk in every dtrectioBl 
We sbonld be glad to see the copious stream of pohUc en* 
oomimn in India saaiewhat cortaiied, and conEned to hardy 
and essential services. A public acknowledgiaent of the 
govenunent shoald be < rare and disdngnished mark of 
poMfl: approbation ; whcreasof late, from the maas of names 
trontained and ro-echoed in the genend orders, it is as dif^^ 
cnlt to discover as to mniember the parttcalar merit of any 
ihditidnal. From this ptactice every snlxHrdinate officer in 
^large of a detachment asnnpiaB « right of iasniiig his owih 
panegyric, if at all empioyod; and somewhaitin the manner 
bf a ballad, we perceive in these orders doe measare and 
numbers (not a rank left ont) stri|3tly presenred ; so that the 
^difficulty would be, not to find where merit eidsted, as it vpas 
to be fbajtd eiFery where, but to discriminate the active from 
th<^ i^le intbe geneial hei^K 
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taking the field, as unfit for acrvice, time ex-» 
pfred, sick, &c. Thus, suppose 14 Etirop^il 
Regiirients ordered to* the field, the most w^ 
could turn out would be 12,600 ; and from these 
or any portion of them on field service, we may 
deduct 18 from each 100 for the first six months, 
and after that, for the same space, as long aa 
under canvass, 7, as unfit for service, or de- 
ceased. The Royal Scots, who had been in ad- 
vance chiefly in barracks, but on servite in 
ttehts since 180J>, lost from that period to the 
beginning of 1819, ujpWards of 800 men, the 
cMef tiiortsility whilst under canvass ; ind the 
Compa^ny's European Regiment, from May 
1817 to December 1818, being for the greater 
patt of the corps also under canvass in advance, 
losft about 340 nien from 1800, 'and toot more 
thin 20 of these kilkd in action. But so heavy 
a iiiortafity amongst our European army in India 
might be greatly alleviated, and remedied, by 
greaterattefitltfii to the sick of that clas^, as tb 
carrfage, Mm, and cldtbin^g. — ^Th^ Medical 
branch of oiir arfiay teqiiircs 4ls6, and admits 4}f^ 
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considerable improvement We understand^ 
the Court of Directors have proposed limiting 
tjfie seats at the Medical Board to a certain term. 
This would, no doubt, be attended with the 
best effects, as in such an arrangement we 
should find gentlemen of energy and life, calle^ 
at once from active service in the field or with 
the armies, and exerting themselves at the 
board; whereas on the present system, a gentle- 
man gaining his seat by seniority alone, and 
keeping it as long as he pleases, has ^no public 
object sufficiently strong to stimulate his zeal 
and application in improving the service. 
From this drowsiness or duhiess in that depart- 
ment, several of the foroes experienced the 
greatest want of medicines, &c. during the late 
campaign. Even at Mahidpore in the field hofr* 
pital, there was scarcely a bit of dressing plaster 
for the wounded officers ; none for the men ; nor 
was there a single set of amputating instruments 
besides those belonging tp individi^al ,surgiqoQ$ ; 
some of these^ -without them; atfd we hftve 
thcrljest authority fpr sayi|jg . tl^at^ ^of. thoi^e 
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amputated, from the bluntness of the knives 
and the want of dressing plaster alone, two out 
of three died in the hospital The medicines 
that ought to have attended the Commander in, 
chief in August I8I7, did not reach thtf army 
until its return from Hindostan^ in Feb. follow- 
ing ; and we perceived the European detach- 
ment, under the Honourable Lieut.-col. M., 
from Hydrabad towards Hindah in October, 
1817, for eleven days, without a grain of me- 
dicine of any description that could be adminis- 
tered ; the consequence was, the men fell sa- 
crifices to complaints, that might have beeri 
remedied, no less than 17 of them having died 
on the march. These extraordinary deficiencies 
surely merit some correction, or at least inquiry 
into them.* 



. * It is remarkable enough, that we should pay more at* 
tendon to our Native troopsj^^than to our Europeans; every' 
man of whom, independent of the claim he has upon our! 
humanity in the sacrifice of his life to us, stands goTem- 
ment in nearly 100/. by the time he is landed in India. 
We; find that all the Light corps in Madras are not only 
furnished with carriage at the public expense, but if their 
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The' clothing and feeding the £uropeftn &ick 
in hospitals should be transferred altogether, to 

baggage is lost, they are recompensed by the Goyernment 
for il; and that they in like manner receiye from the govern- 
ment warm great coats gratuitously once every diree years* 
Now the Europeans, whether King's or Company's, have not 
one of these indulgences held out to them.> They must hire 
their own carriage, and stand to the consequence if it is lost; 
they must purchase their own great coats, and at an advance to 
the Company of 5 per cent. The pay of an European soldier is 
IS rupees ; and of a Seapoy in the field 9 moothly. It is true, 
the European in the field is furnished with provisions by the 
government gratis, such as meat and rice, but he has to 
pay for his arrack, his cookboy, bread, regetables, washing, 
barber^ and carriage ; and at the end of a month, if he haa 
three rupees coming to him, it is the very most. The Sea- 
poy is furnished with rice at a certain standard price, and 
his wants, generally speaking, are as two la five, to tbejie of 
a European. It cannot be said that the indulgence above 
extended to the Light corps, is granted them because they 
are the only marching corps in the army ; the Royal Soots 
have for the last nine years been marching mile for. mile 
with them ; so have lately the M. £. R. and the European 
Light Battalion in the southern Mahratta country. Many 
of these, men, harassed almost to death, and driven to despair, 
have quitted the ranks, ^and shot themselves We perceive 
the Madras Government offering a bounty to old men of H. 
M. corps of 170 rupees, to enter the Company^s service , novr 
ten sums of that amount, or 200/. annually, would in England 
purchase warm clothing and blanketing, that would cer* 
tainly preserve to us the lives of lOO Europeans, far beyond 
the present term of their general run of years. 
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the Commissariat department, and the dodue^ 
tions now made fbr the surgeons be oarried 
ffom the pay of the mtn to the side of govern- 
ment; which will be fully equal to the charges 
necessarily incurred. The Medical line might 
still retain their allowances for medicinef^^ &€• ; 
but^ as a general remark to all publie brajaches^ 
there should be no room left for any possible 
collusion betweai men's interests and their 
duties ; particularly in cases so nearly affecting 
the highest calls of humanity and public ex- . 
pediency. We should soon perceive the good 
effects of an arrangement of this kind, in. the. 
paucity of our European sick, . and the decrease i 
frdra three to four in the hundred annually in; 
the mortality, telling so heavily in the present - 
system against the European troops in the field 
in India. Every Field Hospital, north of the . 
Kistaah, or at all in exposed or hilly situations, 
should be furnished with a good blanket, flan- ; 
nel or serge jacket and trowsers, for each sick 
roan,, with a warm night-cap. These simple' 
and cheap comforts to the men will prove 
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better in and against sicknessj bowel complaintej 
&C. than all the medicines that can be thrown 
into them: No matter what the^' season • is^ 
hot or cold, wet or feverish; the European 
soldier is sent oflf with his. corps or detach- 
ment provided by the government with tent- 
age alone ; no carriage for his baggage or family ; 
no warm clothing in the shape of bedding, &c. 
allowed (not even straw), he rests upon the 
ground, wet or dry, and can but at best protect 
himself from damp, or the myriads of . insects 
that, torment him, by throwing up a small 
mound around his birth, and adding some 
straw or grass. If he is unwell, he is sent- to 
the hospital, and stripped of his warm jacket, 
and furnished with the hospital dress, composed 
of folds of blue * cotton cloth ; the trowsers, 
nightcap, and bedding the same. He.underr 
goes possibly a course of mercury, or some such 
process of medicine. He lies extended on the 
cjjld. ground, no .bed-place or plank being al-. 
lowed, and he thus continues under his hospital 
»egimen, nntil he is cured; but how seldom; is, 
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that the case! and of the many who enter a 
Field Hospital, how few ever return ! We have 
seen a field of battle, and we have seen some of 
our own Field Hospitals, and the contrast of dis- 
tress was deplorable on the side of the latter^ 
In the former it is chance of war, and what we 
must look to in our profession; but in the latter, 
the wretched rows of Europeans stretched out 
on the cold and naked ground, under fevers, 
&c. and these moving- off by two and three 
a day to their graves, solely through want of 
comfortable clothing and nourishing diet, is 
what humanity cannot reflect on without shud- 
dering. We fancy as much depends upon the 
warm and secure condition in which a patient's 
body is kept from damp, cold, &c. for the due 
efficacy of medicine, as upon the quality of the 
medicine itself ; and we know by our own expe- 
rience and observation, that putting an unfortu- 
nate man under a course of mercury on a cold 
floor, without bedding or covering, is but hurry- 
ing on the fate of the wretched suflferer. 
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Closing the subject of the Army in India, we 
must likewise make allowance for a consider- 
able deduction, if called to the field, from each 
Native corps of cavalry and infantry, allowing 
for tho^e on recruiting service, sick, desertions, 
and a thousand duties that fall in a war to Na- 
tive troops, which would reduce the effective 
line of each battalion from 900 to 600 or 700 ; 
so that from our Native army, -cavalry and in- 
fantry, 181,400, we could seldom move to the 
field 80,000; and this would be the utmost pos- 
sible stretchy leaving, of Course, a certain quota 
of troops for the protection and peace of the 
interior. That number of Native troops will 
be of a relative value to us in proportion as 
they shall be coupled with European troops : 
thus, 50,000 Natives, with 12^000 Europeans, 
would, we are confident, be equal to any Euro- 
pean army that could reach India of 50^000 
men ; but 20,000 Natives of themselves, such 
as they are at present, would have but a poor 
chance of success against half that number of 
an European enemy. , Of such vital importance 
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is our European stock and ingredient to the army 
of India: to the numbers, solidity, and compact 
order of which we must ever look ^ith steady 
regard, whether in contests internally or ex- 
ternally. 

Yours, &c* 

Carnaticus. 
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APPENDIX 



General Orders by His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor General. 

Head-Quarters, Camp Imleeah, 9th Dec. 1817. 

His Excellency the Most Noble the Gover- 
nor<General, adverting to the peculiar and de- 
sultory nature of the warfare, in which so many 
separate divisions and detachments are at present 
engaged, against the Pindarrees, is pleased to 
order and declare, that all lawful prize which 
may lie captured from the enemy, shall be con- 
sidered as the property of that division only by 
which, or by detachments from which, it shall 
have been seized. 

General and other officers in command of di- 
visions or distinct corps, are accordingly autho- 
rized to divide lawful prize, captured by the 
troops under their orders, according to, the rules 
and usages of His Majesty's service. 
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The Governor-General is pleased to deter- 
mine, that all captured horses deemed fit for 
army purposes, or for the stud, shall be set 
apart and reserved for the service of govern- 
ment; and commanding officers of divisions 
are directed to authorize immediate payment to 
the captors, at the regukition prices, for all such 
horses duly approved by a committee of com- 
petent officers. 

(Signed) J, You kg, 

Secretary to the GovenMr-Gen. 
MilUary Dipartment. 



General Orders by His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor-General, 

Head Quarters, Camp Koaloije, on 
the Terrai> 8th April, 1818. 

His Excellency the Most Noble the Gover- 
nor-General, anticipating, the sanction of the 
Crown and of the Honourable Company^ is 
pleased to order and direct, that all lawful prii^e, 
captured since the 20th of October 1817, ftom 
the Powers now or lately at war with liie British 
'Government, shall be distributed at the earliest 
possible period among the several larmies, divi- 
sions, and corps of His Majesty's .service,. or of 
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the three Presidenciesy engaged in the combined 
operations of the campaign in Hindoostan and 
the Deckan, under the general command of the 
MostNoblfc the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
His Excellency accordingly authorises the 
Most Noble the Commander-in-Chief to cause 
Prize Agents to be named, and the distribution 
to be made conformably to the usages of the 
British service in similar cases. In the common 
prize-fund will be included all sums awarded, or 
to be awarded, as valuation of guns and stores 
taken or destroyed by any division qr portion 
of the general force employed during the war. 
The Most Noble the Commander-in-Chief -wiU 
be pleased to direct, that all proceeds of prize 
already realized be paid forthwith into the hands 
of the officers in charge of the pay departments 
with the several armies or divisions, who will 
grant quadrupticate receipts for the amount, 
one copy of which will be retained by the per- 
son depositing the money, and by the officer 
under whose authority the deposit shall be made ;] 
and two will be sent to the Military Secretary, 
to the Commander-in-Chief, of which one will 
be deposited in His Lordship's office, and the 
other transmitted to the office of the jSecretary 
tp Governmqat in the military, department. 
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AH prize property not yet sold, or that may 
be captured hereafter, will be delivered over to 
the Commissariat department with the capturing 
division^ and will be there disposed of to the 
best advantage for the benefit of the troops, or 
appropriated, at a fair valuation to be acquiesced 
in by the Commanding Officer, for the use of 
Government, similar receipts being granted for 
the amount. 

If any proceeds of prize or prize-money shall 
have already been divided by any corps or divi- 
sions of the armies in the field, the Governor- 
General directs, that an exact account of the 
same, and of the manner of its distribution, may 
be rendered by the Commanding OfiScer to the 
Commander-in-Chief, or Prize Agents, in order 
that the quota already shared by each individual 
may be deducted from the dividend which shall 
ultimately be assigned to him out of the general 
fund. 

Doubts having arisen how far the provisions 
of the General Order of the 9th December last 
are to be considered as applicable under the 
more regular character which the campaign has 
assumed since that period, the Governor-General 
takes this opportunity of declaring that General 
Order to be in full force in regard to booty 
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captured from the Pindarrees only, but no other 
description of prize. All property lawfully cap- 
tured from the troops of any Power at war with 
the British Government, although Pindarree 
forces may have been mixed with siich troops 
in action; is to be considered as falling witliin 
the provisions of the General Order now pro- 
mulgated. 

(Signed) J. Young, 

Secretary to the Crov. Gen. 
MiHtaty Department. 
A true Copy. 

(Signed) Geo. Cadell, 

^. A, CreneraL 



Camp at Rajapoor, May 5th, 1818. 

The Committee being assembled for the pur- 
pose of consulting regarding property lately 
discovered in the town of Nassuck to a very 
considerable amount, determine on the follow- 
ing resolutions. 

The Committee, contemplating the nature 
in which the jewels, &c. &c. have fallen into 
the possession of Captain Briggs, do not hesi- 
tate in declaring it to be their opinion, that 
it resulted entirely from the information given 
in the President's letter, dated the 21st ultimo, 
and the rapid and successful operations of the 
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troops under the command of Lieut -colonel 
McDowell. 

The surrender of (19) forts, together with the 
several towns, to the Sebundies of the Civil 
authority, can only be attributed to. the pre* 
sence of the regular troops employed in con- 
quering the country ; in support of which the 
following is a strong instance :— * 

During the offensive operations against Trim- 
buck, Captain Briggs detached a party of Se- 
bundies with a Killedar to take possession of 
the fort of Wajeera. The Killedar continued 
to fire upon Captain Briggs's party until Trim- 
buck had fallen, when Wajeera, with several 
other forts, immediately solicited the protection 
of the British Government 

Considerations of the Prize Committee, in sup- 
port of their claims to the jewels, &c. &c. in 
question; should any doubt arise as to its not 
being the just and lawful prize property of 
the troops employed in subduing the authority 
of Badjee Row, and his adherents in arms, 
against the British government 

1st. The total ijiability of the present in- 
creased number of Sebundies, under Captain 
Briggs, to have forced even the weakest of the 
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22 forts that have surrendered* in consequence 
of the operations of the detachment. 

2hd. The force or reputation of our arms, 
and our vicinity to Nassuck, enabled Captain 
Briggs's peons to proceed in advance of the 
detachment, and establish the Civil authority in 
the town. 

3rd. The improbability that even an open 
town like Nassuck would have yielded to a 
much stronger detachment of irregulars, than 
that sent on by Captain Briggs/ when it i$ a 
known feet, that part of the garrison of Trim* 
buck only quitted the town the day that Col. 
McDowell's detachment encamped there. 

4th. That positive resistance has not hitherto 
been considered necessary to entitle the detach- 
ment to public property, is exemplified in the in- 
stances of Unkie TunHie, Indeegq, and Doorub f. 

5tb. That Nassuck' was capable of resistance, 
that is, it contained troops, and treasures of 
killedars and adherents of Badjee Row. 

* Unkie-Tunkie, Rajdier, Indeego, Doorub, Trimbuck, 
Hurruz^ Wajeera, Rowleygew, Sownye, Eywutta, Achola, 
Marumdah^ Rowla> Jowlst^ Charcumah^ Oaldher, Hutgei^ 
Ramchaize^ Curwarra» Batcurgur, Jingurrah» Iren^lwarry^ 

t Nassuck and many oiher towns are now occupied by 
the Seebundies of the Civil authority. 
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6tlL That the ol^ect of this force, is to sub- 
due and take possession of this part of the 
country, and by attaining which, the detach* 
ment is fully entitled to the Sircar property, 
that by established custom falls to the con* 
querors. 



Terms of the Surrender 6f the Fort of Singhur. 

Camp near Singhary March 2, 1818. 

Ram Chunder Choudry consents to surrender 
the Fort of Singhur to Brigadier^General Fritz- 
ler on the following conditions: — 

1st As^oon as an officer on the part of the 
General shall reach the gateway, it shall be made 
over to him. 

2d The garrison shall march out with their 
arms and their private property. The Arabs 
and Gosaions shall proceed to Ellichpore, and 
shall not take service, nor enter into any in- 
trigues on their road. Hostages shall be given 
for the observance of this article, — ^Acheans on 
the part of the Arabs and two Hahunts on the 
part of the Gosaions. Passports in the name of 
the British Government shall be furnished, and 
Hircarrahs sent to accompany the Arabs and 
Gosaions to Ellichpore; on the return of the 
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HircarrahSy the hostages shall be released,*— but 
should the. Arabs and Gosaions not proceed to 
EUichpore, or should they enter into any service, 
or any intrigues on the way, the hostages shall 
sufFer death. The Mahrattas of the garrison shall 
give two hostages to be kept a month for their 
not entering into any service, but returning 
quietly to their homes. All persons shall bfe liable 
to search in removing their private property. 

3d. The Chowdry and his Carcoans and other 
servants shall not be obstructed in removing 
their private property. 

4th. All propertj' belonging to fiadjee Row, 
or his chiefs, or their dependants, or to bankers, 
or Ryots, shall be made over untouched to any 
person commissioned by the General to receive 
it ; if it should appear that any part of it is re- 
moved by the garrison, or by the Chowdry him- 
self or his people, the Chowdry shall be bound 
to make it good, and to answer for the breach 
of the capitulation. 

(Signed) Theop'* Pbitzler, 

Camp near Singhur, March 2, 1 8 1 8. Brigadier-General. 

A true Copy. 

(Signed) Theop». PuiTztEB. 
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Camp near Poonah, May t9, 1818. 

Sir, 
I have the honour to inclose copies of various 
letters that have passed between General Dove- 
ton, Captain Briggs, Colonel McDowell, and the 
Prize Agents in Khandeish, and myself, regarding 
some treasure found at Nassuck^ The property 
alluded to was lodged in a fort in Gungtorry, 
belonging to the Agent of Roop Ram Choudry. 
When Lingen surrendered, the Agent ordered 
his other forts to be made over to us, and 
warned the persons entrusted with the treasure 
to remove it ; they did so, and concealed it in a 
private house in Nassuck ; but the place of its 
concealment becoming known to the Agents 
, he conceived himself at liberty to disclose U to 
me; I immediately wrote a minute description 
of the place where the treasure was hidden to 
Captain Briggs, whp managed wi^h much sa- 
gacity and address to secure the whole; the 
value is said by the Choudry's. Agent to be 76 
lacs of rupees, but, independent of the chance 
of exaggeration, the property (being chiefly 
jewels) Is n(it of a description likely to sell for 
its full value. 

It is necessary to mention that the occupation 
of Nassuck by Captain Briggs's Sebundies was 
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reported to me in a letter dated 10th of April 
last : the detachment was then pnly at, or near 
Rajdier, and did not reach Nassuck till the 20th 
or 21st of that month. 

I have the honour to be, 
, . Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. Elphinston. 

To John Adam, Esq. &c. &c. , 

A true Copy, , 

(Signed) H. Tovey. 



Statement taken on the 3d May, 1818, regard* 
ing the circumstances which led to the occu- 
pation of the Town of Nas&uck, and the dis- 
covery afterwards in that place of jewels and 
treasure belonging to Badjee Row, said to. be 
of the value of seventy-six lacs of rupees. 
When the detachment I command moved 
towards the Gungtorry province, beginning of 
last April, Captain Briggs, who was directed 
to act under the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, sole 
Commissioner for the settlement of the territory 
conquered from the Peishwah, applied to me 
for 300 auxiliary horse, to send forward with 
some Sebundies to summon and take possession 
of Nassuck. 
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The surrender of Unkic Tunkie, on the 5th 
of this month, and the approach of the detach- 
ment, as well as the appearance of the horse 
and Sebundies, induced the inhabitants of that 
town to take protection. After the fall of 
Sajdier the evacuation in consequence of Indrie, 
Dhoorup, and some other hill-forts of less note, 
the detachment marched towards Trimbuck, 
and on the 19th encamped within a mile of 
Nassuck, where it remained for two days ; during 
this time the Prize Committee gained positive 
information that property to a vefry large amount 
belonging to Badjee Row was concealed in the 
town. 

Major Andrews, the President, applied to me 
to be permitted to search for it, I sent this letter 
to Captain Briggs. who wrote in reply that he 
could not allow a search without permission of 
the sole Commissioner ; this was on the 2 1st of 
April. 

Meantime I marched the detachment to the 
siege of Trimbuck ; after the fell of that fortress, 
on the 29th, I returned to the neighbourhood of 
Nassuck : at this time an answer to Major An- 
drews's application for making the search was 
anxiously looked for. 

On the 1st of May Captain Briggs requested 



to speak Wit^me. He told me he had just receiv- 
ed a letter of great consequence from the Hon* 
Mr. Elphitistone^ on the subject of concealed 
treasure belonging to Badjee Row in the town 
of Niastsuck; be then read that part of the letter 
which fnentioned the street and house where it 
was hidden, as well as the name of the man. 
who had charge of it. After some Conversation 
regarding the best placfe to secure it^ it.w^s 
agreed that I should take a party of pioneers, 
and a detachment of Seapoy s^ and go early next 
morning "with Captain Briggs into Najssucfc 
Shortly after, I fcook Captain Briggs aside, and 
told him the Seapoys and pioneers Would bK 
ready at Gunfire: he then said he would first 
ascertain, by going in by himself, if the man 
was in the town, and afterwards would write to 
me to bring in the pioneers and Seapoys. 

He accordingly went in next morning, and 
in the course of the day I received a note from 
Captain Briggs saying that he could not gain 
any information regarding the man, but added, 
it will be as -well to send in the pioneers and 
Seapoys : I ordered them off, and as it was late, 
I recommended that guards should be placed 
over the house during the night, and that I 
should be with him early next morning. 

2 a 
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I accordingly went iuy and found that the 
jewels, &C. had been dug up during the night, 
and secured by the regular troops of the detach^ 
ment. 

I then called on Captain Briggs, who related 
the circumstances and particulars, and told me 
at the same time, that silver articles to the 
amount of 12,000 rupees had also been disco- 
vered with the Nassuck jewels, and that those 
articles had been brought into Nassuck from a 
hill-fort, a dependency of Trimbuck. He then 
requested I would send a money tumbril to 
lodge the treasure, which I did, and afterward^ 
detached a company under an European officer 
to escort it to camp. 

(Signed) Andrew M'Dowbll, 

Lieui.-CoL Commanding del, Hyd, Subs, force. 
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Ameer Khan, surrenders his artillery, 134. completely hum- 
bled, 273. 

AmuhaiTy surrender of, 241 . fort described, 24S. 

Appa Sahib, Rajah of Berar, defeat of, 42. duplicity of, 235. 
arrested, ib. escapes, 236. narrowly esoapes from being 
retaken, 247. harboured at Asserghur, 248. a. fugitive, 
27 1 , 27 3. See Nagpore. 

Arabs, assault on the British at Seetabuldee, 37. defence of 
Nagpore, 46 ; terms granted to, 50. conduct at Corygawm, 
70. at Talnair, 146, 149*153. will not suffer their arms to 
be forcibly wested from them, 151. conduct at Malli- 
gawm, 195, 204; terms granted to, 214; their insolence 
atSurat, 214. Arabs with the Peishwah dispersed, 233. 
barbarity to a detachment under Capt Sparkes, 235. con- ' 
duct at Amulnair, 241-243. at Asserghur, 257, 258. their 
character, 264. summary of their services, 268. 

Army, regular, and irregular troops of our Allies, contrasted, 
124. 

Army of India, remarks on, and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of, 290-339. medical department, 33 1-337. 

Ashiee, action at, 155, 156. 

Asserghur, Appa Sahib and Cheetoo harboured at, 247. fruit- 
less endeavours to displace the Killedar, 248-251, fort 
described, 251. siege, 255. surrendered, 262, 263. want 
of European officers at the siege, 315. 

Aurungzebe, Emperor, expedition to the Deckan, 99. 
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Badjec Row, the Peishwah, misunderstanding with the Resi- 
dent, 53. sanctioned a murder by Trimbuckjee, 54 ; and 
placed a force under him after fait escape, 57. compelled 
to assign territory according to the treaty of Bassein, 58. 
excites the neighbouring states to hostility, 59, 60. 
desires European troops to be withdrawn, 61. hostilities 
commenced by, 62. opportunity of bringing him to action 
lost, 66, 67. forsakes his capital, 68. his indignation oo 
his failure at Corygawm, 75. his army under GocJdah de* 
feated at Asktee, 155, 1 56. treasure of his taken at Nas- 
tuck, 177, 187, 345.350,151 ; atSinghar, 547. hte «kiU in 
evading pursnit, (228* his camp surprised &€. 2S0. places 
kimtelf in tht hands of the British, QSQ, 27 3. See Poonak, 

Bahauderpore, fort of, surrendered, 244. 

BheeU, or Hill* robbers, 1 40-1 42. 

BriggB, Capt. Civil commissioner for settlement of reduced 
countries, 163. refused to permit a search for Badjee 
Bow's property atNassuck, 177. his conduct respecting 
the seisure of that property, 187, ^0, 351: the property 
claimed by the Prize Committee, 346. his conduct at 
Malligawm, 212-2 14; on the captnre of Trimbuckjee and 
his property, 221. 

British government in India, ad ranee of, 278, 27 9> 281, 262. 
necessity of a reformation of the Native army for its sup* 
port, and means suggested, 295-322. 

BuUockBf remarkable docility of, .91. 

Camp-followers, necessity of restricting their numbers, 129- 

132. • 

Caves of Ellora, description of, 158. probable mode in 

which they were executed, 1 60. 
Chandah, reduction of, 329. 
Cheetoo, a celebrated Pindarree leader, defeated and his 

property taken, 135, 136. narrow escape of, 247. killed 

by a tiger, 272. 
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Chimese, dispersioirofthe Scriptures among useless/ 2d6. ' 

Chokva morbus, miserable effects of, 217. 

Christianity, compulsory propagation of it iu India impoli- 

tic« and notlikelj to succeed, 2SS, 284, 287. 
Company^ s European troops, xtm^v\is on, 291. all appoin- 

ments should not be confined to the Company's European 

oificers, 318-520. 
Comwallis, Marquis, administration of; 14-16. 
Corygawm, action with the Arabs at, 70-75. 

Davies,lAt\xU, bis plan of attack on Bajdier, 170, 172; on 
Trimbuck, 178 ; Mailigawm, 194. his gallaat d<iath, 196. 

Dovctofif Gen., defeat of the Rayah near Nagpore, 42 ; 
averse to the terms granted to thie Arabs, 49. close pursuit 
of Badjee Row, 230. decisive conduct to the Killedar of 
Asserghur> 263. 

Elphinston, Hon. Mr., Resident at Poonah, disagreement 
with the Peishwah, 53. conduct in the insurrection, 61- 
^ 64, 67, 69. letter respecting property found at Nassuck, 
350. 

European officers, necessity of in the Native corps, 292. the 
great want of them of late years, and remedy suggested, 
310-322, 325,326, instances of absence from 1st Madras 
infantry, 312. the pflicers, engaged in other employ ments« 
312,314. 

Explosion oFour magazine before Asserghur, 259. a former 
instance, 260. 

Field HospitaU, waiit of necessary comforts in, 335 -S"3T. 
Fitzgerald, Capt. spirited conduct of, 40. 
Eraser, Lieut.-col. his death, 257. 
French power in India, annihilated, 8, 9. 

Gilpee Amnair taken, 245, 246^. 
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GoeUmk, killed in the action at Ashtee, 155, 156. account of 

him, 267. 
Godax€ry river, rise and course of, 184, 185. 
Gotpely dispersion of translations of parts of among the Na- 

tiTes useless, 285 . 

Hoitingi, Marquis of, commencement of his administration, 

. 20. new organization of the Mahratta states, 21. opera- 
tions determined against the Pindarrees, 33. dissatisfied 
with the terms granted to the Arabs at Nagpore, 50. com- 
pels the Peishwah to fulfil the treaty of Bassein, 58. dis- 
approved of the retirement of the army from Hurdah, 97. 
compeHed the Mysore cavalry to restore captured pro- 
perty, 123. approval of the afiair at Talnair, 176. benefi- 
cial result of his measures, 273. 

Hindia, Tort of, taken, 98. 

Hindoo devotee, sacrificed to his superstition, 89. character 
of the Hindoo, 287, 288. 

Hindostan, oppressed state of under its native rulers, 4. 

Hulop, Sir r., visit to the Nizam, 80. his conduct in the 
afiair at Talnair, 1 43. 

His Majesty's Troops in India, 291, 317. officers should not 
be excluded from all appointments, 319. the troops not so 
well attended to, as JKative troops, .333. 

Holkar^s court, proceedings at, 10U105. his army defeated 
atMabidpore, 109-117. his regalia and jewels captured, 
121. Holkar placed under protection of the British, 133. 
tombs of the Holkar family, 138. the Holkar artillery, 268. 

Huskisson, Col. his decisive conduct to the Arabs, 242. 

Hydrabad^ insurrection at, intended, 138. 

Indore, fertility of the neighbouring country, 137. descent 

of the Indore ghaut, 139,140. - 

Irregular horse of our Allies, 328. 
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/atw, plots of Native officers at, SOS. brarery-of JaTaaese 

and Madurese, 323. 
Jenkins^ Mr., Resident at N&'gpore, conduct of, S7, 42, 49, 50. 
JuumtU Row, KHledar of Asserghur, harbours Appa Sahib 

and Cheistoo, 247. artful conduct of, 248-25 1 . surrenders 

the fort« 262, 263. 

Light Corps y advantage of, in desultory warfare, 157. 

McDowell, Col. term« granted by to Malligawm Arabs, 208. 
&c. his statement of the occupation o/ Nassuck, and 
seizure of property at, 351. 

Madras, alarm at, from the Pindarrees, 29, 30. constant ap- 
prehension at, of the treachery of the Seapoys, 302-304. 

Mahidpore, defeat of Holkar's army at, 109-117, want of 
Native officers at, 3 10. defects in the Medical department, 
332. 

Mahratta States, organization of their territories, 21, 25S. 
expertness of the Mahrattas as horsemen, and conduct in 
the field, 77, 78. 

Mahratta and Pindarree Campaign, general observations pn, 
272. 

Malcolm, Sir John, proceedings of his detachment, 96, 97. 
conduct to the Bhye, 101, 1C2. the Peishwahgives himself 
up to, 232; conduct to the Arabs in his service, 233. 
measures to displace the Killedar of Asserghur, 248, 250. 
interview with Gocklah, 267. 

Malligawm, fortress of, 188. deceitful conduct of the Kille- 
dar, 1 89, 21 1,212. fort described, 190. operations against, 
and surrender, 193-208. terms granted to the Arabs, 208, 
209 ; turn out and ground their artns, 21 1; their condqct 
at Surat, 214. 

Mallyghur, the lower work of Asserghur, 253. attack of, 
259, 261. 
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MeHcui dq^artrnmi, deftcienciea in, a4*^S51*SS7. 

Mintp, Lord, administration of, 16. 

Missiimanei, their zeal misapplied, 284, 286« th« Malacca 

missionary, f 86. anecdote of an American missionary> 

280. 
Montoora river, overflowing of, 81. ** . 

Mundelah, reduction of, 329. 
MunrOf Gen. his attack on Sholapore, 227. 
Murray, Hon. col. proceedings of the detachment under, 81 . 

dreadfully wounded at Talnair, 149, 1 50. 
Mysore cavalry, property captured by at Mahidpore, 121. 

their want of discipline, and extreme rapacity, 124-129. 

Nagporey (the capital of Berar Rajah,) duplicity of that state, 
35. force at, 36. attack on the British at, 37. defeat of the 
Rajah near, 42. the city stormed without success, 46. sur- 
rendered, 49. See Appa Sahib, 

Nandere, inundation at, 88. Hindoo devotee drowned, 89. 
natives excellent swimmers, 90. 

Narbudda river, its appearance at Hindia, 98. 

Nasntck, permission to search for Badjee Row's property at, 
refused, 177. the town and palaces, 185. a detachment 
detained to secure the property, 187. resolutions, &c. of 
the Prize Committee, respecting property found there, 
345. letter of Mr. Elphinston on the subject, 350. state* 
ment of circumstances which led to the occupation and 
seizure of the property, 351. 

Native Princes, freed from their licentious armies, 274. cha- 
racter of the Native governments, 275, 280. their feeble 
capacities, 294. will be always ready to rise against us, 
2&6. 

Natives oflndia^ benefits resulting to them from the success 
of our measures, 274, 277, 282. oppression before expe- 
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rienced by tbeni^ 275. compulsory propagation of Chris- 
tianity woald be impolitic^ 2^3. their superstitious rites, 
being permitted, will gradually fall of themseWes, 26S- 
289. their character, 293^ 20 4> 296, 297. 

Native Army, view the Arabs with terror, 265. inefficiency 
of, and necessity of weeding, 266, 270> 524-327. a Hardier 
race, without an intermediate class of officers, reqom- 
mended, 267, 323. defects of the Native army, 292. ^ no 
firm reliance to be placed on them,298-302. apprehensions 
of their treachery at Madras, 303. advantage of instructing 
them, 304, 305. the great want of European officers in, 
and remedy suggested, 310, 322, 325, 326. 

Native QficerSy remarks on, necessity of instructing, and plan 
for improving, 302-308. 

Nattes, Ensign, death of, 204. 

Nitam, Sh: T. Hislop's Visit to the, 80« 

Pattison, Lieut, death of, 73. 

Pindarrees, devastations of, 3> .17. their increased number8> 
23, 24. mode of warfare, andierroir excited by, ii5-31. 
checked, 3 1> 32. operations commenced against them, 
33. their dextrous horsemanship, 108. dispersed and 
completely ^checked, 135, 136* 

PooTuih, (state of the Peishwah,) duplicity of, 35. force at, 
36. ambassador murdered at, 53. action at, 63. falls into 
the hands of the Bi*itish, 68. See Badjee Row, 

Prize Committee appointed, 121. resolutions, &c. respecting 
-property discovered at Nassuck, 345. 

Prize property, general orders respecting, 1817, and 1818, 
341-345 .w-property taken by the Myiiore cavalry at Ma- 
hidpore, &c. 121, 125. property taken at Unkie-Tunkie, 
168 ; at Nassuck, 1 ^7 . property of Trimbuckjee Bknglia, 
223. 
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Ri^dierg fort of, samiiioned, 1 68. deKribed, 109. attacked, 

170. surrendered, 172, 173. sudden explotioD, 173. 
Ram Chunder Choudry, surrender of Singhnr, 348. 
Rampoord; fort of, captured, 134. 
Regular corps of our Allies, 328. 
RuiscU brigade, services of, 329. 

Scindeah, dismisses his predatory troops, 134. orders the 
Kiliedar of Asserghur to be displaced, 248. completely 
humbled, 273. 

Seapoye, shot, intrepid conduct of, 246. remarks on the cha- 
racter of, 298-302. instances of their defection and inef- 
ficiency, 298-302. constant apprehension^ of their trea- 
chery at Madras, 302. 

Sedmndeee, 328, 329. 

Seetabuldee, smart attack on the Residency by the Arabs, 37, 

Seik College^ yisit to, 85. missile weapon used by described, 
87. 

Sendwah, fort of, surrendered, 142. 

Seringapatam, bollock farm at, 91. 

SKerriff, Lieut., his conduct at Malligawm, 210, 21 1. 

Sholapore, capture of, by Gen. Munro, 227-230. 

Singhur, fort of, terms of the surrender of, 348. 

Sparkes^ Capt. gallant attack by, 235. 

SiaurUon, Capt, action at Corygawm, 70. 

Surat authoriiies, alarmed by the Malligawm Arabs, ^14. 
Arab merchants settled at, 216. 

Sw€M$tQny Capt. takes Trimbuckjee prisoner, 221-223. 

Talnair, fort of, the Kiliedar summoned to surrender, 143. 
the fort described, 144. account of the attack and capture 
of, 146-154. the Kiliedar sho^ 151-154. allusion to, 210. 
320. 
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Tents ill adapted for European troops, 241. 

Thermometer, above the ghauts and in the low country, 139, 

140. 
Tigers, ferocity of, 94, 254. 
Toolsie Bhye, her negotiations with SirT. Hislop, 101-105. 

murdered, 106. 
TVavancore mutiny, 303, 309. 
TV/m^ttcAr, fort of, described, 178. attacked, 181. surren-, 

ders. 183. 
Trimbuckjee Danglia, murder committed by 54. his escape 

from confinement, ib. 55, supported by the Peishwah, 57. 

taken prisoner, and his property seized, 221, 223. 

Vellore, mutiny at, 303, 320. 

Unkie- Tunkie, fort of, surrendered, 1 63 • described, 164-168. 

Wellesiey, Marquis of, policy of his administration, 7-14, 59, 
anecdote of, 16. 
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